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ABSTRACT 

Issues of the newsletter, "Dialogue," covering 7 
years in the 1980s are compiled in this publication, which contains 
an introductory section that lists the articles published in each 
issue. The first issue of "Dialogue," which appeared in April, 1982, 
explains the Dialogue Journal Project at the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. Subsequent issues cover various themes related to 
dialogue journals, such as the following: applications; research; 
uses in higher education; uses with students with special needs; 
dialogue journals as a rearting event; applications in 
English-as-a-Second-La:iguage settings; developing literacy in 
refugee, migrant, and adult basic education; teacher benefits, 
strategies, and time; helping students change attitudes and 
behaviors; interactive writing in deaf education; international 
settings; teacher education; bilingual education; elementary 
education? and promises and practices of content area instruction. An 
8-page history of dialogue journals is included, as well as abstracts 
of 16 research studies, and a bibliography that contains 
approximately 75 references. (LB) 
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* from the original document. 
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TUE DIALOCUE JOURIUL HPJSLETTTR 



Ceuttr fer Applittd Liafuistici Editor: Bcchy ::ichAel 

3520 Froip«ct St,, Volunc 1, nurb«r 1 

UtihiartTO* C. 20007 April 1C32 
ContACt Jana Staton for Znforoation 



Dft«r FritaUSi 

Ihtrt mrt so suny of you^ mil ttyinf, 
out dialof.uQ vritias in ncv stttins;ty 
thmt X CMXi no longer kttp up by personal 
l«tt«r and ftftl guilty about not fharinc 
oort of what you arc doiof vith othtra. 
This ntvslcttcr is an attcnpt to rffncdy 
tht situation. Includsd you will find 
britf nctts about the Dialojcut Journal 
Project , excerpts f ror an interview vith 
the original dialogue journal teacher, 
and tidbits fron letters end calls which 

I have bad froc all of you. 

Tour help is needed, though, to n#ke 
this newsletter sticcossful* Urite back 
and tell us what your experience has been 
and tre will include it in the next 
edition (to appear as soon as enough of 
you respond). By sharing oar* experiences, 
our insights, our knowledge perhaps we 
can begin a dialogue of our own. I look 
forward to hearing fron all of you. 

Jana Staton 
CAL 

It's Donel Dialopiue Vritinr. as a 
Comugjcative Event - Jana Staton, 
Roper Shuy» Joy Kreeft and Jlrs. R« 

This report consists of an overview , 
Voluce I, presenting, the study pur* 
poses , f indinp;s and inclusions and ir* 
plications for writing and for class* 
rocr. interaction. Eleven research 
papers (in Volisre IX) present snalyses 
of lanfuage functions, types of conver- 
sational discourse which develop , and 
the effects of private, non-graded^ 
interactive writinr on the {trowth of 
elaboration, ability to reason about 
problems, and topic understanding. Tlie 
teacher *s own perspective on the use 
of dialogue journals in the classroor* 
is presented in Che 12ch paper of 
Voluce 11. 

CAL is reproducing both voluoes at - . 
cost: Vol, I is $C.OO , Vol. II is 
^^^'^^^ . but our special discount offer 
ts only s?^,nn for both voluaes^ 
(ncludiA& prepaid shipping* (If 
voluceS.ere bought ssparsttiy, include 
SI. 86 fpr VoluM I or $2,59' for;. volune 

II to cover shipping and handlinc-) 



ERLC 



Excerpt froc an Interview vith Leslee 
Reed> the Original Dialogue Joumel 
Teacher 

The following questions and answers 
nre part of an interview that was done 
with Leslee Reed, the original dialogue 
journal teacher^ in Septenber 19C1. 

Interviewer ; X want to ask you whac you 
get out of journal writing? 

!trs. R. : I don't think I've ever grown 
s^ PTWh in ny life as I have tills year .in 
understandinc the probleins of different t . 
cOltures, different races, trying to fit 
into, this pattern of Anerican life.. Plus, 
as a teacher and having taught for a great 
&any years » I*m sosctices so sure when 
I'm teaching a lesson that it does ne 
good to see soretlocs in the journals 
sotiethinp; that I totally nissed. That I 
have used a cliche or an idioa that liter* 
ally blocked out everything I taught up ' 
to that point. It*s lii;e a challenge. 
It's a pu?£le. 

Int . :Is it very inportanc for students 
and teacher to share personal information, 
that doesn't have cuch to do with their 
learning? 

Mrs. R. . I think all learning has to 
tal;e place throush a nind that*s as un- 
fettered and as open as possible. If we 
can help to open their oinds and unfetter 
their worries And agcoies by sharing or 
by letting then put then out on paper p 
then learning cnr. bep.in. 

I think another thing about the dia- 
lorue Journals which teachers oi^ht not 
renli2C is the degree to wltich it allows 
you to individualize their work. I think 
now I find that journal vritinp is sort 
of the kernel of ry teaching* \l\en I 
lit down to do journals, I doin£ a 
kind of resume of ny day, and of each 

child. For ne it 

(cont. on page 2) 
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(t«*ch«r iBUrview contiautd) 

iiS. «^y «feoi« ir« ti- 

;«rr.«ly ^Hat every child 1. doing 
Aod not doing. 

tft*t n«tds to b« .aid *bout the 
jouraeli? 

Mrs. R.: I «hlnk if 1 could tUve... 
i^ne eee the lo^ that joet into 
S^OoummU and net Ju.t on ny P«t, 
but on the children', pert too. The 
love, the r..pect . the mituElity of 
colli, the feelinfs thet we develop 
for eich other. It «o worthwhile . 
1?'. .0 good. 1 Ju.t think wy 
UaJhir llo .now. her.elf to^get thi. 
inlolved with individuel. c.n t heir 
llt L enriched by ju.t leemine oorc 
mbout eech individual. 

wgareh Hotes. 



j^SrsmSTtTiS^r^oSuitinc et 

Cellaudet College, the lutixmal college 
for the deef in Ue.hinrton, 0. C. to 
d^veloj dialogue Journal writing for 
deef etudent., at both colUse and pre- 
coU.ce .tudent. learn 

"in laoTuaBe a. their fir.t l*npuar,e 

^iJ^tin Lglish • --°«^i?Snery 
for then, and one which they find very 
difficS; to learn. ..p.cUlly when they 
don't have opportunities to ufie it in 
functional ettuations. Faculty from 
tS^ Eirlith I^epartrent and Counseling 
.re interested in tryins out dialogue 
Journal, and three hi^h sch.ol English 
teacher, froa the Ilodel Secondary 
school are already uslns then with 
tSetr cl...e.. Research P"P"f J^! 
.tudy the acquisition of E"'*^^*^^;^ . 
tuare in dialogue writ ins «e Pl*^^^. 
Z'U would be intercted in hearinc 
Iror. teachers who night have already 
u.ed . dialogue Journal with de^ or 
other cocMication impaired students. 

r.nffti»fiie AcqulHicion - ESL 
A research project I* now in pro- 
<>ress to analyte the acquisition o£ 
English in dialogue journal writine- 
The study focuses on the dialogue 
wTlttns over one year's tioe of a 



T.r ^of SLt'on/shuy and l^^f^lj "J^" 

'jf .V. of topic, ^.^^i 

.^Setutli tai .«{«=tlv« .xpt.«.ion of . 

ot topic, .nd tuMtloM. A. 
St ySJ'Jr^r..".. both th. .tud.n"' 

. collated once a t»nth froc several .tu- 
Sntr .0 tl«t conperLons can be nade 
b«5t;n the develop^nt of "^P^^ir' 
with conpetence in written Enf.li.h over 
tine. (For details, contact: Joy Kreeft. 

CAL) 



■im nane.e Stif-— English 
Shelley Cutsteia. an Applied lin- 
Ouist^c. Ph.D. candid;»te at 5"!^*"-^^^ 
University and an experienced ESL "acher. 
trUd the dialogue journals «ith a class 
of Japanese coll.ee -tudents le*rnl«2 
?n«*lish in an int.nsive C week sucoer 
^Sira^. sSlley is now studyinr the 
laS-^e variation, .elf disclosure ana 
development in the journal. 

four^^Tc" -e^ul'i; /."i^C to ^ow 
Jhe^udentl! even in th. sbort period 
of tiJi^t 

rote. Ve'd love to have sanples of your 
dfalo-^e journals, but please »end just 
exce?i.t. which you think others ni-ht 
'uar^^ron. also, please be sure you 
hav. both parents' and .tudents per 
mission (for "udents under 18) to share 
7s*r^ Give US a pseudonyn for the stu 
di«"whicrrrfl.cts cultural bacR.round. 
Zt pleas, let us know how you would 
like to b. identified. 



ERIC 
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Saae Appllc* tt°«« of SJU 

C«iX LttCM (CAL) la a 12-w«tk coll*ce- 
l«v«l Adv«nc«<i EngUih CoBpotition 
course «t Lorton nafottMtory (D.C. 
DtP«rti»nt of Corr«cticmf> . Tht cl««» 
oitts onct A wtck for 2 hcuri .nd 
•tudwts wrltt in tht Jourtals for th« 
U»t 20 talnutea of ««ch ciai». tmii* 
tht fir«t topic was iaiciattd by th* 
ttaehtr with tha qutitloa. '^'J**;^"?^^^ 
you like to read? tlhyf » each dUlofue 
1« clearly takini lt» own courts at the 

In addition, Lucas hat utf* dialogue 
loumalt In a ten-vetk Introductory 
Italian course (second teoetttr). The 
cUis neett 3 hours, once t week. Uere 
afrain, the first topic wat teacher- 

^""ihrjo^ls have been a very useful 
teacbins tool in these two J^^uace- 
diverte situations, one with dialect 
tpcakers and one with second lansuage 
learners. In neither case does the 
teacher correct or overtly reference 
laaguar,e differences - rather, use is 
nade of oodelling vocabulary iteos or 
prarwatlcal constructions. The 
journals are successful in these situ- 
ations precisely because the focus is 
not on languape foms, but on con- 
^Gi^ication. This may be particularly 
Irportant in a languase leaniinR situ- 
ation for adults 

Jose Concalvcs is usinc diaiocue 
journals in an advtnced conversation 
class in Portuguese at Georcetown 
University. The students write in 
their journals in Portunuese once a 
week; Jose responds to then and re- 
turns their journals in the next class. 
The students are free to choose their 
otm topics and Jose reports that 
typically they write about acre per- 
sonal topics than they discuss in the 
classroom. This results in a special 
benerit because the teacher and his 
students feel closer and he snys that 
Che dialogue journals have definitely 
increased teacher-student rapport. 



p>4^«r y And Uoser Elenentary 

Qulnda Strtibt. a bilingual prloary 
teachar in Uivar.ldt. Calif omia. has baen 
uaiflfj dialeatue journals with bar lat and 
2nd sradars. toee of when write at auch at 
6th graders. She hat found Journals to 
ba a pood way to help studentt practice 
both Spanith and English (har 1st e.radars 
art tttlas Spanith, har 2od graders are 
Jiving into EncUsh) . Students who were 
relying en the aide to dictate ttorlet 
quickly bapan writinc independently in the 

^^^^Sii*; a t«=pi. of one of the delight- 
ful topic-focused conversations in these 

^^'^'Si'r't'.is. Struba: I love Soni. be- 
cause she's pretty would 
Sonia that she's pretty and tell her 
that I love her. OKI ; 
my do you want oe to tell her? Do 
you really want ne to tell her. i. 
think the 'a pretty, tool ^ ^ 
Dear iliss S. Yes I want you to tell 
her Please norque ten-o wahwanga 
(Because laa eabarrassed.) 
But won't you be eabarrassec even if 

I tell her? Would yo« 

to tell her? . _ , ^ 

Dtar Kiss Strube; Forget it. I just 
give her a rinij and a necoless ana 
I'n Going to rive her acre things. 
iJhat do you want ne to forget? Did 
you r.ive a ring and necklace to 
Soni.1? \niat did she do? 
She said thank you and I said you 
welcotae and that all. 

Kristina LindberD, ^.'ilnington Park 
Eleoentary School, has r.oobined <ii*Vo8ue 
journals with Sylvia Ashton-Uamers Lan- 
guace experience aPP"*;\*°J„!;"/" 
grade class. Each child begins by 
choosin? personal "key words .and the 
>acher^ after writing the word» begins 
uritinc phrases in the child's ^ 
child copies or nakes the phrase into 
a .entence . and the teacher responds . 
This continues until the possibilities 
of that personal key word have been ex- 
hausted, and the child asks for a new 
woru. This infomation cane to us from 
Leslee r.eed - we hope to hear 
Uristina directly about how it's going. 



A: 



T. 



S: 



T: 



T: 



S: 
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Hon* iUolrtx and ••v«r»i oti«r 
tuehcrt itt Rtvtr«id« b«vt b«€n utlag ^ 
di»Xo8ut jou«»i» for two yMt. at th« • • 

ltk« to know wh*t you thiak of it now? 
ntfj h School 

Sow c«o ye« tB*a*S« di*loR"« joumalo 

Grttchw V*.qu«t. to Co.ch.lU. C«li- 
fomi*. b«g«t two y«*rs .go by «iC0«r.glnff 
h.r Esi .t«d«nt5 to write h.r « not. or 
letter if they wanted to end 
to write becU. The next ye*r ehe choee 
2 cleeeee end had them write ooce a week, 
on different day.. She found that ijh. 
faceane like a friend, and Che dialoc«« 
lll^tvoa newy. superficial writ in.c in- 
to nore .ignificMt topic. Many of her 
HuSent. uSe English for ac.denic concerns 
but «ritch to Spwiah for core P«"onal 
topic, tnien .he tried it a .econd year 
^'ith the .anc croup of .tudents, there 
was a droFoff of interest and lenfth— 
there nay be Units I 

Janey Encelnan Li.cnby, in La Quinta, 
California ha. also been using the journal 
with her Basic SUlls cli... on a once 
a week basis. ^ 

At the Hocel Secondary School for 
the Deaf (at Gallaudet ColleRe, D-C.) 
3 English teachers, Janet Rothenbern, 
Cindy Puthoff, and Vsvy I'^artone, 
aU deaf thenaelves, began dialosue 
ioumals about a month a^o. and are very 
excited about their student.' response- 
one teacher report, that quiet, passive 
students are cocssuaicatinc aore in the 
lournal (a second language) than in 
class (SisnLanni.se): The students are 
Piven freedon to v/rite as often a. they 
'int durins the week-sinc. MSSD class., 
are .taall, this is nanageable and Rives 
the teacher aa indication of engagcnent. 
The teachers are planninc to write up 
their ejcperience. 



A nurber of hiph school teachers 
at the Brcadloaf Rural Teachers of 
English profTan ^Hio were in workshops on 
dialo'nie journal writinp, last surfer 
went hone vith plans to try it out - 
I'e'd love to hear about it, as hish 
school teachinc loads make individual in 
teraction nore problematical. Any 
solutions? 



v.*m» y Oialoffuea. 

^Jilninstoa. C*liforoU, EaS^^^ . 
teacher, pickad up tha idaa £r«i a work- 
,ho? with I...X«e R««l and ca»e up with 
an int«r..«inc adaptation. Thay write 
back with que.tioo. and coswcnt. about 
the cont.nt o£ tba e.wy (instead of 
correction.) on fir.t draft, of each 
•tudanf. •..-y.. *nd tha .tud.nt re.ponds. 

quaetion. and idaja hava been worked 
throush in aeveraX exchaase*. •t^^^t^t 
Roes »beut r.vi.inr.. Taachara reported 
IZt the averag. l«asth of tioe for .tu- 
dent. to r.vi.e an ...igw-ot * 
oonth. before dUloguing. Uow it . down 
to a ieeh or two. and .tudant. request 
nore chances to writedialosnes . 

r.fllle pe/Gradua te School 
One of the moat int.restinc «id un- 
expected «pin-off. of dialogue journals 
ha. been their u.e by college instructors 
with their otm students. „ 

Bill Stokoe, at Gallaudet College, 
be<;an using dialo-ue journals last year 
in' hi. research .eninars on Anerlcan 
Ti^ Language, which Included a mixture 
'of -deaf . hearing-inpaired and ^050*^ 
hearing .tudent.. Bill .ay., 'What .ur- 
prised ne rii^ht at the .tart was the 
pleasure I took from re*dinp ny students 
journal entries and fron J«PlyJ"S to 
them directly. Instead of 
one core of the many tasks to be done, 
or put off, 1 found ny.elf hurrying back 
So "he office to read each day', entries 
as soon as possible, to see what this 
interesting person 1 saw across the 
classroom was saying to ne or .sking 
about. I also found that the few minutes 
that it took to read and reply were 
anonp the best minutes of the day. l 
never pot to knoN? the students in my 
class so well. ^:ith the dialogue 
journals I stopped worrying about hou to 
teach the class to «et all their needs. 
Each one throur,h his or her Journal was 
.netting individual instruction and, from 
what they wrote in the journals, very 
nuch appreciating it. iiaturally, with a 
happily pro?rafisinc class, I was a 
happy teacher. I doubt I will ever 
teach without dialogue journals ajain. 
They don't increase a teacher s burdens, 
they ligbten theu. 



J6 



tttu lL joiit-l. S«t with wu^^nui- 
tics fi«W ta«thodi cXm%9. ht 

fcordina th.it ob.«v«ticm« o£ «i.ld- 
work projtct*. -ad th«i r.fUctins, 
•iking qu«»tioiu (•vca coopUiaias.) • 
Roger UKtilMt his •aep«ri«ac««. 

• l'v« always bssn rsthsr clots to ny 
ETid studsnts but I'v« flsvsr £slt clossr 
th«i 1 did thst isosseet. tnuit wss 
.hocking to as. howtvsr. w». J?*^ 
•tudsnts osd. cltsr to oa in thsir Jour 
Mis exactly vhere thsy w«r« ia their 
development. This easbled os to ioUi- 
vlduslise oy struction.ln their jeumsls, 
but also in the class itself, in ways 
I had never dons befors. Every tsacher 
has general aasunptions about the progrsss 
of the cUss OS a whols bsssd on duss 
given by a few. I discovered sooethinc 
that I suppose I should hsve known - 
not all students were at the pUce I 
thousht they were, Som only caught 
on to the central concepts at the very 
end. This too^Uedge, revealed privately 
in their journals but not nade oP«ly 
in the class, guided oe in teaching all 
12 of then in different aspscts of the 
course that they needed. 1 believe I 
did as ouch teaching in the journals 
as I did in the seninar raeetings. 

Vic P.entel, Ohio State University, 
Coll€«'e of Education, thought that 
diale^e writing would be a good way to 
develop understanding and keep in 
touch with teachers taking a graduate 
level practicum on clastroota super- 
vision. It has been good—the enroll- 
nent doubled and the experience was r.s 
excltin? for Vic as for the -tudents^ 

Vic speculates that in addition to the 
leamin;: and awareness which the act 
of vTTitlng itself brings about, the 
bonds of trust estsbltshed in the 
dialogue journals helped these adults 
to Uke greater riska in encountering 
new knowledge and new procedures. 
Plus, he sugr,QSts, ■• supervising 
ceachers oust have strong skills in 
interpersonal coesaunication. Ordinary 
expository writtng, xrith its expUining 
function, nay tend to obliterate the 
kind o£ interpersonal language super- 
visors need to have. The dialogue 
jourrial drsws on and encouragea the 
rich Interpersonal function of oral 



laneuag*. X think it is ideal for 
developing the skills 1 want in 
flupsrvising teachers.'' 

trritlny. - Different 
fSSSEs i Pifffersnt fartners 
A closs cousin of stttdsnt-tsacher 
dialogus Joumsls Is ths practice of 
having .tudsnts initUt. • continuous 
corrsspondsncs with aaothsr studsnt in 
« journal or Isttsr foraat, 

Anaads Branscotabs, of Auburn l»igh 
School, Auburn. Alabaea. has paired a 
class o£ nth and I2th graders with 
another class of 9tb crads basic writing 
etudsnts, and offsrsd thsn the oppor- 
tunity of writlnf isttsrs to ons another, 
once a week, on topics of thsir own 
choosing, without tsacher "^^^^ 
eoEiasats. Her studsnts kaep this con- 
versation going all-ysar - •^'^^S 
periences. offering advice anu support. 

Resaarch on s sarple of these let- 
ters by Jiai Ilsrshall of Stanford Univer- 
aitv found growth in length of entry, 
nuober and type of rn.ffil rive processes 
used, snd text eoherencs as atudsnts 
becsDS oors koowlsdgssble about and 
confortabls with thsir audisnce. and 
as they mutually negotiated an agenda of 
"pics for discussion. Jin and An«ida 
are writing a paper onthe results. 

Anne He^iilgton. now at SIWV. Albany, 
reports a slniUr practice -"^J'^ w^^^ 
a class of bssic writers in a Junior 
college, using a Journal "^5"^^^^, 
letter fornat. Once the students got 
started, they kept it going without 
anv urslng-all Anne did was arrange the 
S'itUl pSlrings. and collect and deliver 
Che journals each class period. (Stu- 
dents did not 'know' their partners, t 
except in the journals.) 

Dialogue journal writing docs not 
need to be confined to a school setting. 
The staff oeiibers and residence super- 
visors of Group Hooss for o«^tally 
iBpatred adults in Ilaryland will oset in 
April to explore ths uses and potential 
benefits of dialogue journal w^i^jnc 
in the Group Kooe situation. Dialogue 
siting between a Group Howe supervisor 
and the residents of the booe will pro- 
vide ths opportunity for ongoing, open 
cofflDunication, free froa the social 
(cont. on page C) 
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(Group nen«« coutinutd) 

conatrUatt that accocapwiy oral, f*c«- 

to«£ae« cotiTimlcatioa. It i« hopat. ^ 

that tha dialocua vritiafX wiU Uy a 

founclatton for Incraaaad oral coraauai- 

eatlon. 



S««ar Conf «g««e^-. Seg**tt« to tha 
Teacheri 

talkid a lot about tha bane- 
flti to tha atudaot. of i-^i^^^fHf ^ 
kaep a dialo-ua journal, but of/* 
who'va triac it as inatructora do it w 
nlJh for ouraalvaa. aa for tha atudanta. 
Ual«e Raed ia no« jivtoc wrUahopf 
on the dialocua joutnala aa an anil- 
teachar burnout ' nathod. 

Vhat art tha banofita to taachara-- 
Individualiiinf! inatrtiction ia ona, and 
rtducine disciplina prohi^^ another. 
t'«'d like to hold aoaia inforaal fet 
tofethera trhare we can articuUte a^d 
share the values to tha teacher - US. - 
of keapins dialogue jouraaU with our 

*^^*Leslee Heed plana to viait Uaahing- 
too D. C. in late June and we hope to 
hold one aueh worUinc conference for 
a day while ahe'a here, at the Center 
for Applied Lin<n»istics. Date» tjf.o. 
.nd fornat aren't set, but we'd lihe to 
]aiw vho would be Interested in attend- 
in" *ror, the Eaat Coast area. If you 
cons' you'll be aaked to ahare your 
erneriences - that's the price of 

ednlssionll » . 

A siniiar conference in California 
riy be possible again, as ar. oppor - 
tunity for teachers at all levels to 
learn fron each other.' 

i-^at Do I Tell Itv friends? - A Teacher's 

•>ndboo!-.. « , 

Eicplaiain: the concept of dialogue 
vritin" is aianle - and very difficult. 
Teachers with intuitive aense about 
cormuaication and laneuag* •««» P*"" 
it up by oonosia, or oay have already 
been doing it. Tut it's easy to rias 
the ULses — eo Uslee Reed anu Jane 

Gtaton are now worUinC on a teacher s 
hsndbooh, to provide both a practicnl ^ 
guide for doins it, and the concepts 
theory tthich rtai-.a it work. Tlie Cer. 
for Applied Linguistica ia intereste 

in publiihing it. , ^ ^ -iv i 

A tentative outline of the handbook, 
subject to uuch revioion, is as follows 



I. !!hat io a Oialosua Journal? 

II. Eow Can It lialp lif Studanta? 

III. now Can It Help !la? 

IV. Hau Do V* Cat Started? 
-atrataf.iaa for initlatinr. and 
foalntainins it 

V. Uew Bo 1 Respond? 

VI. A Look at Oialojua Journal '..'ritiag 
in aiffaraat Sattlaga. 

VII. Sooe Cotnon Quaationa Teachers Ask. 

If any of you could ahare with ua 
your atrateei«« iot fettiaf it atarted 
irdiffaraa^ aituationa. or idaaa you 
have about why it worka, it would help 
ua to addrasa diffarant probleaa and 
oeada. W«'ll try to share what you 
send in tha nawalattar. and use it in 
tha handbook. . _ 

Back to tha question of what oo i 
taU ny frianda when they ask. tjhat do 
'we talk about? T'^o quaationa which 
sre uaeful to ash a friend who is 
considerin:. tryinf it are these, .hey 
focua on the journals as a real con- 

rN'^iHoTou'want to kn- about your 
siudants, that you don't have a chance 
to learn in raeular classroom inter- 
action? What do they want to know 
about you? 

2 tTiat do you need and want to con- 
nunicata to your students - about 
leaminr,. rroving up. nasterinR a 
lanfuare - that you don't E«t * chance 
to say in your regular claasrooc. inter- 
actions, do your students need to 
tell you? 



' Cfeaf P< ^lo n"« Jou rnal tloaents- 
fron Mrs. F.eed's journals 

S: nrs. P.eed I think you get 7 son and 
dother. Did you? 

7 No! 1 have one son and one dau- 
ghter: That ia ry fanily. Eut I 
like ny class at Alexandria— they 
are like ry sons and daupUters. 

S- You don^t uhat do you have. 1 don t 
belive it looka you have 2 doR s 
and 2 turtles and, 1 cat ao looka 
you have 1 eon 1 dother the aniruls 
is 5 so you got 7 eon and dother 
see that ■ 

T' Oh: Uoi 1 see what you mean about 
t2y family; Vou were countins ny 
anisials, too; 
DOi: T FORGET -imiTI iAQ'. TO CS AIH) TtLL 
Ss Y^ui EXPERI^XliS. ALSO L£T US TuJOt' IF 
YOU ATE niTERLSTED I« THE SU.SIER '-OFJ... 
SHOPS. 

IS 



iUlitor: StcHy I'^chael, CAL 

rtfiTLiGirrs TV! T.IIG if>syg_ 



*A special nrepublicotion o^far for tl^e 
aialo*^ Journal Uindbooli. u«a tl»« 

("d SSroeimlcttar) witU other teacUerc 
iSS a^Ltrator.. Pr.pablic*tioti pries 
ar« rood only until January 1983 



*Tirft on to prevent this froa 
beinc the Inst Issue;: 



*'^e£iti to the Teachev - 
PToceedmrs of the CAL conference 
on how dialosut Jouroale help 
the teacher'. 



in?^r AEOUT iCT^SLETTDi «^.l.tter has becor* t. voluntcr/ effort on 

iTith. the end ot our" I!1E r.rant. f^^* ^•"f J"*^^^; "(and overseas) aud to 

our part, to etay In touch with P-^J^*. '^J.^JS^^'^ If there ure to be any 

ohare with otherc the information you "^J^J. ^ ru^Z: 

^r. issues, «. •-l^^SS'r SerS^rl ll^'S ...Cener.V cor^^ent. 

r.lS nilC^ HAY VOU CAH ' ••; V^* Stao-uc journals. • This issue io 

on the problens. Joys, «nd ^J!**^!; ^^^^"i^^ierfi tuive oelected tonics for the 

nostly devoteu to thc thei* Ikmefits to ^'f^tion about ther. "e'll 

S^it Iro issues an.l especUlly lavlt. you to «f ^^4f,°^r°?,iorue just "iv3 

call you back If y^V/^^'efat"!"? or oS cStu"".. The n.« t.«, to.ico 
us nuLiers .^ere you can be reached f ^J'.^^^^'^^^^ts an/ reactions, both vrtitten 
vriU be: (D seudents eay? - ^^^J^J "^^^^j^^ scally iitpertant in- 

^nd oral, abour their dialogue jo-unul f^*jJ'^^^',Ser t^ore useful. (And not 

.ICht. into irhy the i^^'^jj' "^^'il^.^^iric^^I Sreven nore interesting. One 
ju^t clotrt-nr tributes, •i'^^f ;;:»^"?!:' "j! ^i^^^^ «xy you send. Please rive 
issue «ili l-ull tosether all the r^.^^^'I^'' personal conte>:t. 

your students a suitable ' pseudony.: °/ % y^i'ii write down your 

rtoble..a - sere's a chance to brin-- ^,rjoble If yc ^ 

ri:rrh:.rrc"'t^rr%rh:«^^^^^ need an openm. sentence, try 

^"""r!?^irco{^-vA. YOU cAi: hixp is. i\rc;v:rThi'c^riini'coi» ofVer" 

one on our naillnr. li.t (nmr over ^O^/fJ^-^./^^^rtc «c^ve ti^^ ne^rsletter. Co.. 
next tw issues and to let uo laov- vho really vants to ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ p^oduc- 

the ne.t issue ..ill be sent to ^^'°«\^n Vi^Sle actLrcasl. ii you uul t send a checl 

Ttl^t't: r.LT/.tr"; n^ ?:urtf.;or.:^ n.. and contribution .Y 

'""'Z^'lTwy fo^on t.e top of pa.e 2 help' you, ou,. ThanUsi ) 

-1- 
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, '.-» ^t«^l«tt«r, Center 'for Aprli^^^ LlncuUtlcs , 
tc; S.ct:y Iticl^el, Dlalocu. J-J^,^!:jrn' J 20007 
3520 Pro«p«ct St., U. . \.atnxn^ton, 

.... I vould liUa 2 ..re l.su.o. Here'. 51.00 and ry best ,.iUn. n.dre... 



Uere's .oue nevs for the itudent reactions issue- 



or: 



Uere's ny probleo: 



rn-.!7Er.niCi: O '^ -.nir-.T'TTr. TO TEACVTCS 

•\'hy do you do then? Uovf will 
they help ny teachinr? -"hiit will 
I -et in return for spending 
teveral hours a «eeh readin« and 
responding to each student? 
If you're already usinr. dialoj^e 
loumals, those are sor« of the ques- 
tions other teachers xiay have asked you. 
If you're thinltinr about usinc theu, 
those uay be questions you've asked 

yourself* 

r.iis issue of the newsletter fo- 
cuses on the benefits to us as instruc- 
tors of keepinc dialorue journals. In 
June , when Leslee Reed was visitinc 
Vteshinrton; D. C. , ^fc held an infort^l 
conference at the Center for Applied 
Linguistics for teachers in this area 
who' had started usinc 4ialo!!ue journals. 
The conference helped us all understand 
that there are substantial benefits for 
teachers: ullee r.eed caUs the jour- 
nals her 'survival technique' — they 
keep ue frofi buminc out as a teacher. 

The conference docuaented hoi; the 
dialo-ue journal contributes to the pro- 
cess of education itself, and adapts 
itself to the coals and needs of each 
teacher. »Je cw't reproduce here the 
tnthusiasin and energy in the presen- 
tations, but we will devote this issue 
to hi^hliohtD fron each presentation, 



and w« have included as nany saiir-les 
froa dialorues at different arc levels 
asVhave roor. for" ^!e hope that thxs 
brief synthesis of the conference pre- 
sentations vill broaden your understand - 
In" of why v;c find ourselves sayinf . 
•1 wuldn't ever teach without the 
dialogue journals.' 

ACniDA 

t?elcone. Introductions and Goal Gectin- 
Jana Gtaton 
The Dialogue Journal as an Anti-Tcachcr 

Dumout Technique^ : Leslee need 
Eleoentaty /si-^ondarv Panel Uiscussipn. 

Joyce Caville, 2nd Grade 

Selcia HorovJitr, ia.nderrarten 

(presented by Jana Gtaton) 
Susan Veitch, Cth Grade Cnclish 

ESL Panel ^ , , , 

J^yi^r^eeft; Ac'ult Susiness^En-lish 

Shelley Cutstein-, Japanese :GL 
Richard Vann, Collrge ZSt (C) 
Christine '.".eloni. College ESL 
Linda ;.azcr, Collecc ESL 
llina Turit=: Collece EGL 
Content Are ^^/Piversitv Panel 

F/3<«er Shuy, Graduate 7 ielduorU 

1 «thods 

Ceil Lucas Lorton Prison (Collcce 

!^itinc) ^, 
Jose Goncalves Portur.uese (IT) 
Sill Stokoe Research SCninar (Deaf 

and r.I students) 
Jessie Roderick, Teacher Wucation 

Class ' 

-? -nnnf.rnl Discussion on benefits to tae 
Teacher 
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Lctlte Peed, in her lu!ycotc spttch to 
th« conference, «t3o1^ ftbout txot? t^ic dla- 
ic-M journals had becore for har en 
anti-burnout'* teclmlque^ 

' !!«ve you ever felt you x^re the one 
t*o tndec^ up in your cleesroor i^ith e 
full clfiM, the candate .to tench ALL. 
couplete ell surveys, foms, ituestion- 
neiree end, oh, yes, docut^nt every- 
thiuf (beinr cccountxblc is ini>nrtant). 
yet do it nil vith a sPlle.. nsst perents, 
sttsnci nectinrs, ecd be so enthussf' 
about your worU th«t you radisce? After 
ell s rood, teacher vrill/caa/ should I It 
surs leads to that ' n&t's ths use? , 
:To v^ey can I User this upl . Just not 
enou-ht tinel feellnr. If yp« lievc, 
you're not sione. Iierc, for ijc. is the 
unst^r. I. «n no lonrer the eutonatlc 
fom filler-inner I I beccrie, through 
Oialor.ue Journals, a real person ulth 
thou':hts- ideas ani' e reelly alive 
aut!itncc listeninr ' co just nci 

* It is otvious that ny years of 
teichin'* are nany. Co rumy of ny col- 
learues lave burned out, le.^vinf our 
profesfilon the ,>oorer for their rrovinr 
into other fields. AO.juscr^^nts to the 
•new techniques, the ' neu tay.onony, 
'the 'nev adc-ition to the curriculuir. 
the nultitu«!e o' innovations aiT;«4? fit 
inrrover^ent o< staffs all becctie toler- 
able because of iiy security blanket, the 
tiflloruc Journals/ 

In her speech » Leslee stakes it 
clecr that usin? dialogue journals has^ 
helped her keep her enthusiasm for teachin 

Lerlec ''ocs on to list sons of the 
rnny benefits of usinr. the, dialogue 
^loumal rcttinr an irt*ediate re- 
spcnac to ny ideas, bein'* ashed '•en- 
uine cuestions about nyself , ahd 
dcvelopin" a corroo bond qf under- 
stAndinr And trust, which J^'iVes ny 
cla«srocn a friendly Instead of a 
lonely place/ Clis also 4e'*cnstr?te^^ 
how effective the jourr*al8 arc in 
rcachlnr the bilinrual child an^ 
adsptinr instruction to the ncr^^a of 
very rifted anu of nerly eni^ratcr' 
students* 

* I Always Vsiov v^hat's '^oinr on in 
their thinUin- anc' their lives tluit 
ri;*ht affect their worl\ and I know 
vho'a ready for leamin'*. so I can 
sur<rest nev assifn&ents* 



Ho*? can such enjoytient be votli and 
so valuable at the sor^ tii«? It 
causes forrx. surveys^ bulletins to 
seen so unlnr^ortant* XV. dealing 
vlcf^^rcal Issues and cy students 
Uno»' I ar real. ere lenminf to- 
f«!etlier as each of us is '^ettinr e 
direct iriaedlate rcsi-onoe, We are 
hunan anil not a bit or bite in sore 
corputer pro'Tanl I invite you to 
try Btalo«n*e Journals for the joy, the 
inci'*htS; the laurhter and for the 
opportunity to be yourself!" 

- ' ZLZ7i.7Ar.Y AID sccoiiai^r.y nr^^nrLcri^is 

Vou need to wite sof^thinp 
that says i*at you vant it to say/ 

ScW norm'itZ : a hin'.er'-arton- 
first rrsde teacher at ibv Vista 
Henentary f.chools Los An'^elcs could 
not attend, but sent aloe*, sc^e won- 
derful exarnlss of her berlnninr 
writers' work to 0hr;re with us. 
Gelca found that the dialogue journal 
helpec' all her students break into 
print/' because even a first I'or:? or 
a sentence receivec' an iJiieiliate re- 
sponse. T!er five and six year olds 
vere nuite able no write full pages (in 
snail journal) by the cm' of t!ic 
year. CliC also observed that slo\;er 
students learned froii ebseryin'^ 
other*; even thourh they thought 
they couldn't %?ritc] Selna re- 
ports that l^ve never C'Otten to 
know a class so well - and this 
/*,evaliiation cor^s fror a teacher vith 
nany years of successful teachin;; ex- 
perience* 

In the actual cxanples reproduced 
on the nent pai^e vie can see' the diver- 
sity of discoarre styles ac:onr 5 and C 
year olds and their Ability to carry 
out conversations in \n:itinr after only 
fe«» Ptont!is of t*aily opportunity. The 
r^st ii7»r2ssive cranplc of xnritin'' 
*'dvcloppent is Erih^s journal. 
Selra consents thftt ZriU was slov/ at 
f*cttin'* into raa'Unr ant' ^nritinr? and 
for the first nonth would juiit cory 
the sme one sentence in his journal - 
' I lihe . ' Then on '^^o- 

venber ir. he sat next to a boy who 
wote a vhole para'^raph. Ilrih^s first 
try at discourse is a creative t^x* 
ture of lettars. CeL'^a's brilliant, 
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And now, for nuxiAua contrast. 



ms inttraction from a dUlofu« journml In a griduitt •chool »taln«r. 
courtesy of Itogt? Shuy. 
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inc. ~r« informtloD on * rood opan- 
Inr Unt! 

• lt*« Ultc Talkinr on the TeUphonf 

ch «r in the Chr Ucimx School Di.trict, 

that writinn m .U»lortue J°""*^f,J^« 
lil-c talUln". on the telephone: »:hen 
you talk on the nhone. you t«He turni 
t.mnr. One person tnlks •J'^ then 
the other r«r«nn aneuers. That s 
d ialogue . I do. 't have enourh tli« 
to talk to each c,' you every day. 
1 vant you to write vhet you wculd like 
to My. I ^^11 ^ tonlrht 
vrittn- an KiMr. Tlile tnalory 
cade for en e««y and tieaninrfui 
transition fron oral to written 
conrunlcation and helped her younc 
.tudiwti underetand that thi. Idad of 
wrltinr and readinf would be useful. 

Joyce started dlalo?«e .lournals 
late in the faU, with n nevT class 
"hastily thrown tocethcr as a rc- 
£5ult of a dese^reration order, sue 
sSUsed the r.reatest benefit to her 
wiis that the imediate personal con- 
tact in the journals J«ll>«'\^Jf^fif 
a close, personal feeling with her 
itudent; ?ir.ht away. Then teachinf. 
and learning becaT» possible for 
this class, «td for their t.scher. 

Students were -iven sooe tine a! 
ter recess to write in their Jour- 
nals and could keep ther. the rest of 
the afternoon to write nore if they 
wished. Joyce made sure students 
laiew they could sound out words and 
v^ite then ouf without "orryir.^ if 
they didn't know how to spell thej.. 

Dialo!rue Journals vrith Junior 
P.irh Students ' 

SusanVeitch, now on the national 
itaff of the Ar.erican Federation 
of Teachers, described how she ^n- 
a^ved a journal process in Junior 
hirh school several yeara •^'o . 
workin- with five all-«ale Ln-Ush 
classes in an altemetiva ■c^ool 
pro-ran in Ohio. She had each class 



vrite on a diffiraot day of the week 
^ while rtie read oU tha jo^s 
taeh ttirlit, sUa wrote back only to 
ttoia atudinta vho really itarad to 
need rasponse and «ncofirar«nant. 
tiltb a few students, she kept up 
«lx.ost a daily dialorvt, because of 
thalr apacial necds-an axcelUnt 
«ty to use the dialofnie process 
«han student load Is far too rreat 
to do it v*ith everyone. ..^^..ta- 
Cuaan reported t«o tiajor benefits, 
-jhe journal. Uli»sd ne in naaa?lnr 
«ch ilas. - rettinr then settled 
down and ready to learn. -V,^"" . 
tin. the day. in which 1 woultj read 
t?;.ir^ournils (first pariod jou^ 

I^irbl-ckTi^uat^^^ 

To r-n^'--'-- ^^^^ 

I could chooae to write bad-. 1^ * 
.tSdent really n.ec'ad ^ t..pon.e and 
to do it on a daily basis with a fair. 
",e dally dialogue, .dth the ^udcnts 
«Iio really needed to talk tc ce 
helnSdlTnana'-e • hyperactive boy 

could not cotnunicate with no in 
any other way at first. 1 thlnl- the 
^umal was the first tlr^ anyone 
had ever really listened to hir. X 
«,uld never \«v. un^«stooc: all the 
things that were coin.-, on with .itn 
SSout the journal. ^i'^^^f,',' 
to help a student ain'eri.ncinr r^i" 
oJer his brother's sudden death - 
otherwise his depression could have 
bftcom fiuicidftl* 

Susan found that these t.ro stu- 
,iaats who dialogued vith h«r rerularly 
out of personal needs benefitted 
acaderlcally. T\iey becare two of 
the beet writers in the class 
and .>rotc a booh of stories for chil 
dren. which ^^ incredibly vell- 
\^Titt«n and novlnp. 
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oiAtoGuc jouRims HI *Bm.t est programs ' it friv«« u» tht conf id«ne« of wrltinc* 



The leeofid it«a«l eeatittad of six t«a- 
eh«rt to vMloui adult CSL prorraus ' 
is th« ^aihlnftott, D.C. ar«a. * < 

'Tbt Jounial li a Zirid^c - 

Chrlitlnt i:»lonl ui«d dialotru* 
journals durlnf the ■itrin.'* acMattr, 

la Iwr advaaead eonpoaitlm 
ESL daaa at Georre "aahlartoa ifnl- 
varslty, In raahinston, D. C. Th« 
course la rourthly oquivalcnt to a 
frashsan Enclish course. She had 
12 studants in bar clasa (11 nan 
and 1 vjonon). najors in Ecslltb «id 
conputtr acienea. The atxtdaata vrota - 
in their ioumals for the first 20 
oinutes of each class period, five 
days a week. At fiTst, Christine 
vias afraid that the students vould 
think the joumalo were too babyish' 
for a course entitled. ' Cooposition 
and Recearch I'athods." Cut she soon 
found that the journals were valua- 
ble to her because » '-They ciade a 
technical research and conposition 
course (not wy favorite) fun to 
tench. I enjoyed the course. I 
had the satisfaction of doinr swia- 
thlnr for ry students as persons ; 
not juct as acadsiiic 'objects'. 

The response fron the students 
v^as also very positive. One of 
the students, llinh Luc fror* VietnaL% 
feels that the journals provide a 
bridge, connecting the lives of 
the students and their professor: 
l re^.Uy appreciate the idea of 
*?rltinr A journal in class. It not 
only helps ne in rraiiaar, in writinn, 
it helps tjt solvinc probiety; such 
as Btudyinr.» naUinc friends, and 
•o on. I as sure that I an iTprov- 
inr very nuch because of the help 
of the journal. Additionally, the 
journal is a brid^'c which connects 
etudents' problens. lives to their 
prefosior. Tovard (throurh) the 
journal; professor can understand 
students easily.' 



nttta Turiw teaches ot.the r*ry- 
land ftirliab I&atittfte, University 
of i:arylaBd (Coller.« PatU). Slie 
has eiciht studeats for tuo hours 
per day. They write for the first ten 
olnutes of each elaas. t%es asked 
tdwther they found the journals useful 
and/or enjoyable, her otudenta had 
a variety of reeponaea and corrtents. 
Several students fslt that their 
writlfis ifaa helped by the daily 
••raetice of writinr in joimial. 
One etudent fron ErTPt cocc^ented that 
a journal -rives us the opportunity 
to write without any problcn also it 
fives us the (confidence of writing;" 
while an Indian student said, 
''Specially I an r!«ttinc ta know ncu 
words and iitportant thine I an 
UnoiFinr. idea accordiac to your 
writtinr tesponse. How you write a 
sentence and your sentence struc- 
ture. ' A Cuateialan added that in 
addition to helpinf bin to write 
better, 'that help to talk too, 
because 'we write that we are 
thinking at the norient, ia like 
you'irerc talkinr* 

' Several students nentioned bene- 
fits Hiiich ro beyond the purely 
linruistic. A wonan frou Vene- 
lueia said that for foreipn students, 

this kind of eocnunieation is 
essential in order to knwr a lot of 
thln^o. In sona cases this type of 
dialo* could be the unique cocrajni- 
cation of the foreirn atudent with an 
anericao person an is especially useful.' 
A Chinese wnan conheoted, ' I like 
this kind oC activity because- fron 
hare I can practice nnclish dialo* with 
ny teacher. I tell her ny troubles 
in ny life «s ^rell as in r«y study: 
and tty teacher could help ne a lot. 
I can know hw to live and how to 
fcudy well. And Tsy teacher can 
give T^c sone rood idea that I 
haven't.' Sut. she feels, '"when 
I do this activity the teacher is 
very irsportont. She should be very 
kintl and natlent. .. .Because chc'll 
tpcnd a list of tii« to do this 
activity *rf.th uc.'" 
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fail. 1 n tusn-^tion 

7m! I Sll do it b«tttr. 

particular atudont J ^ 

journal «t horn and brinr* " " j 

■Th. journal! -et M throurh 
»11 Itiada of tenae «ituatioca 

jQv i;re«f t taurht a 15-^^^ ^^^^ 
nc .« InnHh eour»« for 2SL student. 
Sth tha Arlington County Adult Sdu- 
^tion !?ro-rai!. Tv« hourt of each 

SSr. «*at leaminr. buain." vo- 
ISuS^?, .Sulatinr buainec. Situa- 
tion «d doinr. ^^i^r-J^;- ;tudy. 
hour "as davotad to zramt scuay. 

for 20 tiinutes. thrae days « "««^- 
IVtoU one of tha two brealu (so th«y 
could tS. nora tina if thay n.aded 
U). This W.S a joyous ti^^. durinn 
. C^lch the student, rtad wrote 
..-arly, often braaUinr the sUence 
"tS lli'-ht.r about so.*tMnc Joy had 

:iut.n..or «-«,^^i-;,^j;:];.^^?,e 

writin- bacU. Joy relates The 
7r^v part of the course tenu. to 
s» A hi-h-tension experience ^or 
the!. iduU students bec.u.e ' jrnnnar 
is in effect a standard. So learn 
if,n- in this hour becooes an effort 
tS oaiSu're up to thi. Jtaj.-^ ' 
to «asure up to m. f,*^*^*^ ^^-'^ 
thinU I vmt then to achieve. I 
u^nte'' to do the jeurnala so the 
Turent: would have - «'^«f-rn^'' 
aoinr. their o^l leaminr. of bein , 
able to start where they ore and 
V-Xl to ne. The journals £.t na 
'thiou'h ^1 Wmls of tense aituatious 



J— H»d a «rartfiir test ^ihich* • 
r^aTn-lJortS'iAaHavior and looU 
iftatvirds, vaa davtstatiaf. I could 
[[^Zt ihay didn't £«el vary^^i 
at oU. Aft« thay tumad f 
eestT thay imtdiat.ly went to their 
;^^^^d the .tno.ph.ra in the 
iSoon cbanrad. A. «b«y becnn to 
riad ai«l writ., th«ir £ac«. «^ 
pitcur. rUax.d. and thay laufhed 

th.y ware -attinr their bearinr.o 
Slla^nd rar«*«rlnr tl«t wa hnd 
Jhin.. to .ay to each oth« an. 
uera'capabl. of MyinC taan. 

AmM wrota. thay told about their 
«iiJor^ri«Sca. in business 

lellX** S th. journal, and structure 
Sil^our.. to suit the student*' 

IfZ^r Toiirne are 

pi^SldinalSSie input as she struc 
tured her courses- 
Student 1= f^S' ^^^f^^ ^ 

did uou think its qood for r«. . . . 

b^Bt that ixxB 80 popular nm) 
S3l>. sure all of ths aonpames 
urill use that masUnc too xnthB 
ru^ar future. . f^he 
8one VniversiPj about eorrputers 
syet^S: let me nou please. 

Student 2- ^ innt do ^ou^iurk^ 
ahciit rn; o^tuatvon. {/Jf ^.^r^^ 
Business hut I thu^k tt vs better 
Vo JZy other derjree in tkvs coun- 
tV llike International markctrng 

I have experience in canisters. 
Tji'r^3iat vill I study here. 
l/Jiat i'jo you say? 

•-tudent 3: There is a school is 
';^^ U> rvj hone and in that sc^^l 
I can receive or taUs l"^/, 
aess and English classes. Veil. 
I unll be taking. 
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•StudMt 4r nj first Job ixe in a 
«jt«r acinpamj ijJim wofktd &arinff 
tPv^t uaeopB in thxt Job ffot a lot 
of 9sn€rimet in um* all kvnd th€ 

oulatox*, I.B,;.. ^Togx<smixp.. .then 
lat^r I got a guod f*o$ition as 
PRg»id*nt'a SMcretcay in on$ of 
if»r# farws oaufpaToj in mj o%ty. . . 
it?«rg tny duti*$ tMra typing, j>r«- 
-ioring anenda, preparing all fifta 
arvointmcnt of the Presdient^ dva- 
tation in ahortfmd, teUphone aall. 

* 

"A chanc* to share fedin"*. 
taowledfc anti talents' 

Linda liaggr used dUlornie Journals 
in a aine-vecU CT.L prorrar. at fiar^'- 
nouat Collce In Arliorton. Vir-inia, 
in connaction witli readinr dasaei 
at advaocad, berlnninr *nd inteme- 
diata levalfi. £h« Iwd 12 stwlenti, 
who \rrof for the firot 15 to 20 
rinutec of class five days a week. 
The louroal writln;' not only allowed 
her ito personaltie her teachin";. 
but provided liar ctut.ents with the 
on»o tunity to express thccselves 
freely about topics of their ovn 
choosinr with positive feedback 
fron Linda and rave thcij a chance 
to sliare feclinr«i knovlcdpe, and 
tftlehts they nay not othen'lse 
luve chared. One student cemented, 

...you can talk to your teacher 
about a lot of thlnrs that v^y be 
you can't do it in class or after 
it. It also fave students a 
chance to erpcrtrtant with Iln-lish 
structures tliat tliey nifht not 
otherwise have daret' to use. The 
two exanples that follow* *ive 
powerful evidence of the freedon and 
creativity that socie students eaqier- 
ience when writinr in dialeguo 
journals: 

Student 1: Sometvrjes J think it ie 
not easu tc be a dmigkter and alco 
be bu yourself. I want to do vhat 
ev«r mj fattier tliink w good for ne, 
but fonttirws it is net the things 
I would like to do. - fiw t;t^ vatj he 
thinks tJiat Business AcImni$tJ*ation 



U a good oarw for the future, 
but I think tiidt I waa 'not horn fof 
imthemtie, I aluaya drsan to ba 
a good painter, draiwip baautifiils 
imgima about tha aarth or faoas. 
I oould not even thini; to be all 
daif Icnrf cittintj on a cHair in 
front of a daak hcnnng pvohlms to 
resolve. Bif this manant; I vould 
tike to live in another aity, I do 
not ixmt to go haek to HonSiras. 
I reallu do not like tiiat countrv, 
I feel terrille and oppreosive. 
For imi future t I aUxiua been tWn7:- 
inrj to live in a prairie ^ vith t^ie 
ocean near im lumsei beautifull 
trees around' house and natural 
air. I want to he free and ba mjeelf. 

Teacher: Spielberg's nest great 
success vas -Close Encounters of tlie 
Third Kind . Did uou see that? I 
thought it txza fun, but rathei- sxllv;. 
After this movie many peoplo reported 
having cosmic, other ixrld experiences 
I quess it's rervteli' possille) but 
I'm very skeptical. What do tjou 
think about UFO's (unidentified flying 
objects). Have you ever seen one? 
Do you knov anyone who ?ias seen ^ 
one? Do people in Honduras believe vn 
tliffv as mch as Anerioano seon to? 

Student ' In mj country there vas 
Bonething strcmge that I think no- 
bodT is 'going to forget. It t\ap- 
peried two years ago. All the lights 
of the eitij i>ent off. And for a 
monent satr.ething red crossed the sky 
fron east to west. And Vxilf an hxn ■ 
it happened in the capital and the-' 
in a little ■nam called Hnalejo, 
The t. V. vent off and the radios 
i}ent crazy. I didn't see the red 
thing. I only rememl->er a noise. ^ 
It vas like the sound of a violin. 
T'liC dogs of the )wuse barked and 
the birds oere restless. ^ Sons 
people of mj country believe in 
these things called UTOs but sone of 
them don't. I believe in it. I 
think t}iere are other people like us 
in other galaxies, l^jbe more ad- 
vanced than ve are, 7*ight naii. 



•'Scutlenti »t ttRch«ri' 

3h«UtyCuta«in. vrho now teaches 
est «t C«or?« '^asUlarton University, 
flr.t used dialopuc iotirnels in 
19C1 with ner intemedUte class 
of Japanese students lenrclnr. i:nr- 

University of Tennesste at lisrtin. 
'ler students stui'.ied rran-Ar ^nth 
ker for t^« hours d*ily, J«! "J^.. 
«eel-s. They wrote for 15-20 nin- 
Ttes it tlJbe-lnnlnr of --ch class . 
Shelley found that the journals pro 
vi.^e a forun for the exchange of 
cultural infon-xtion, and, as su 
allot' the stu'ient to teitporarily 
assunc the role of 'te-icher.' In 
t"^umals, I could berin to unc er- 
itinJ their culture and social values. 
They had the opportunity to teach 
rre ir.«ortant concepts In th^^ir 
T^n«n»are throufh explanations in the 
;Sl. This cultural infornation 
is Vtal to social comunicatlon. 
.Ml eiaiq»le of the kind of infor- 
nation exchanfe thxit occurred in the 
journals cone, fron the journal of 
Akihiror 

Teacher^ I imdersW very well 
vour feeling about yoia- jxzrentS' 
hum I i>>ent to Spatn I felt tne 

(Tlas 2Z) but mj experxenoe if 8 t)xe 
»s yours- Wakarinashitska? 

Student Bu tl^ vay ((TOKDPODE) ) 
l/ku did vau hu^ Japariest words? 

(iiAXAnr^ASHrrAXA?) ^, 

this journal. I was surprza^. 

Vc you think that Ifou irant to hu^ 

Zre Japanese? Then Tr, Japanese 

teacher????? 

Teacher: Y.S, ^'^,5^^ *t '^'^ 
more Japanese. Vzll you be nr. 
JapaneTe teacher? f^jbe you can 
tfachme during rmj office hcurs or 
at Lthertine. TOKOIWE I tHnk 
you irill be a fine teacher. 1 
'r^ope I'm as good a student as H^u 
Ze. Oh, the reason I knc^ Japanese 
Zt^ is because I like Jfonese 
Z^le (especially mj students!) and 
I ixmt to learn about Japan. 



Student: J said a slip of the tongue ^ 

^^^tau^reim' <JapanM»e> Jou a<nd 

I say my dietionary. ^ Then J teeuea 
uneasy." \'.'A's''jlna, 

Te students^ - xx>rds in f^-.f, 
Ze to make a joke, pl^^ P«^*- 

Tea-her: I an leaminn a great deal 

rL^ae eutture-'by maktng 
about Japanese ^^v^^ .rf 

mistakes.' In Amrvca ^J^^^J^ 

utf talked about age today. 5«« ^ 
■ ^xis not angry. 
*^ .entence like this voul<L not be used 

In .xanpl« in « classroon in Japan. 
" T.f^o acquaintances in a way that 

be inten^reted as negative is 
ixapolitc. 

' Sone questions fror a teacher'" 

ni.hard Vann used ^ialorue journals 
with nS;; mtet^^ediate ESL class at 
Geor-e t'ashinrton University. .Us 
12 students vnrote for 15 ninutes a 
day. Durinr. his presentation. 
Richard raised sone Inportant ques- 
tions about the us. of the journals. 
All of us. at sore tine or *«°^her, 
tiust answer these questions for our 

V^^^'lL i^ch tine should students be 
.iven to vrrite? Should joumul 
iiritinr be done every day? 
Should' it be done durin*: class 
tlr>e or on Individual tiine? 
Clichard found that his stu- 
dents had trouble express inr 
theiiselves vithin the 15 nin- 
ute tine linlt that he had set.) 
Chould students be allo^'ed or en- 
couraced to take their journals 
hone to write? C'.e found that 
if his students tool: their jour- 
nals hone, they forret then the 
next day.) , , ^ 

•that should be done it a student 
doesn't feel cwtivated to write 
or sinply -cannot thinU of any 
thinr to tJrite? 
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- T^t if yoMf tho tMch«r, don't 
£••1 Mtivjitftd to «rlt«? 

« tniAt i£ the f tudtttt wants 
her vrifcinc to b« nr*dtd? 

• Bou cmn you rcsiHJAd to t!ie 
*eood {Mitfomanct tyndrost* 
of MM •tudtntt<**^such a fear 
of writ inn southisr; that is 
not •parfact' that it baconea 
Irpoaaibla to vrita anything 
at all? 

^ Hovj cna you reapond to the 
*conpoaition ayndronc* — whan 
tha student faals that all 
writinr' Ts^t taka the fom of 
a achool aasay about auch topics 
«9 * Transportation in ny country,' 
ant! so writes one auch easay in 
the Joumal each day? 

- Does \rritinr in a dialojnie joumal 
increase a teacher's vorkload 

to an unoanaraeble or txndesirable 
extent? 

?erhaps sooe of you have aone 
^,ood answers I These are the hinds 
of questions teachers often raise 
uhen they fir at bar.in. 

SEIIETITS IH DIVERSE SETTINGS 

The third panel consisted of 
instructors uainr dialogue journals 
in diverse settings - prison educa- 
tion, 3rnduace research aeninars, 
teacher traininr» and forei^tn Inn- 
r:uaf;e classes. F.ere are cheir in- 
sights : 

"Understand inf the real nature of 
writinr. aa a dialofue' 

Ceil Lucas I who has used the 
journals in conposition classes 
she teaches at Lorton Prison (see 
Ilevtletter 11)^ found that the din- 
lo^e helped her with her students^ 
(?.r.es 20^50) bad attitudes about 
writinjj. 'They aau writing as a dry, 
forcal process. The dlalorue 
journals helped then understand the 
real nature of writing aa a dialorme 
between tnriter and reader. It also 
helped them work out hov to liaodle 
their tixse to plan foals for usinr: 
their tine in prison creatively, 
and it allowed ne ^ an outsider 
and a vjonan - to help then think 
throur*h those plans. 



Call found that they discuas life 
is suae that they had no tine to talk 
about in daas. or that they vTould 
never have brought up in face-*to- 
face corenunication. She aaid the 
greatest benefit to her vaa the 
' excitenent'' of readinc their en- 
triaa. ' I fom^ X was so anxious 
to laov they aaid that I*d 
try to read ther while driving bach 
froR tor ton to H.C. ! And the journals 
cave Re instances that fit exactly 
the content of ny class * style dif- 
ferences : voi^«, addressing sn audi*- 
enca - so I could explain and rein* 
force in the journals the concepts 
taur.ht in class « answerin:* their ques- 
tions by pointing out instances in 
their otm entries. I could sho*? then 
that they also had a *atyle* unique 
to then,** 

The following is a typical exanple 
of the kind of conversation Ceil Itad 
with her students. 'Joe' is in his 
forties, and has been in and out of 
prison for a .'^ood part of his adult 
life. 

Ceil- f;^^ do you ufxnte poetry? 

Joe; I enjoy saying things in a vay 
that pcBsiblu noone slse has said 
tk^. The r}iythn$ of words in can- 
junction trith my tliciujikts and then 
e6t to paper turns fne on. 

The 4hsugk$ idea that only a 
person who is in tune with my 
thoughts tdll be enjoying my words 
turns me on. 

I enjoy^words and phixises vith 
inplicit meanings, ' 

Ceil: As I was driving heme last 
week and again i)Jien I read thic^ 
I tliought to myself ''Haw can some- 
one who writes poetry, and good, 
interestiru^ poetry to bcct^ say 
tMt he doesn^t wtderstand t}\e Qttjle 
sheet? ' If you can talk about ''the 
rhythm of wot^s in conjunction vith 
my thoughts^ ' then you must be able 
to see it in other people^ s writing^ 
no? To see tlie choices that they 
}have made — isn^t it the same olmice 
process that you use xihen jou write? 

Do you write poetry ct particular 
tvnec? ^ J'/Jvj f^r qou write vhcn? Who 
are you ticking to? 
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a mthod in thnr vt^k- -fir*- 
Sw« and ^ tncti^t 

cignix. that ^ vcrh $K>ytvnM lacks 
contvmiity Ucmat I ^^T**!^^. 
tKnJc uWoft at tirfts rnoo?wrent. . . . 

C«ii • Veil. I'n or.argu- 
iiygl I htlUve that if you ask am/ 
trai«Af iJrtttfr. Hb would ^^J^^ 

of ixird U8a£;t (vd tnet^netj coia 
luf vouU $ay that vriting 

i^tt.'i sai'ing to yourself and others, 
Uevt I can write?' . . . 

clwmco to as!', (nci ans^'cr) 
T>rscticiil <iueetiotiS ' 

T^n.ie rfltlerlch , Uaivcrslty of 
rmrylant'. nchool of Education, b«- 
fim usln" cialorue .iouranla in a 
couroo iot teacher* in I-virunrre 
/xti ♦Aich net tt.'ice ft %fect. Hie 
foui-' that they trere irMclatcly 
helpful in »u?rortinr the course 
K^Lsia on individuraiso^'. inotmc- 
tiqn. 15he found her fltudenti '^^^ 

S. ^"'""^"^S '^^^'^ "^l* itudyins, 
trrin- out different tyree of 
writ in-. r-eceusQ of the intensive 
?Sci^e-.«eU r^etin-*. the rtielorue 
loumale also ~ove etudente a 
cl^nnce to asU Jescie nrecticiJ 
auestione about liow to opfly the 
£ueorie« and concenta itreeae. in 
claeo this aspect helpr her indi- 
vl'ualise the Instruction to t>eet 
their needs. Che •ur.'-estc'i their 
journal »;ritinr focus on Lcn-uar.e 
/.rtt and LeAmior.' and nany of 
the students used thic thene to 
re'lect on their own teachinr in 
relation to broadet experioncec. 



' Copin.': vlth real diversity"' 

leill Stokoc. Un!^»tic« TAsearch 
Laboratory, Callaurtwt CoUe^e, 
found the benefits to blr. v«re in 
coniunicatin'' with students in a 
research seriaat i« ftnn Len.'^ce* 
none denf; nomal hearlnr, one 
froTi c. forelHi country and one 
visuaUy h«nf:icanr*d! ^P^^^^-J- . 
vi''u*l diftlonies r«ve hi:: feedbacl'- 
<'ror. each stut'ent about course con- 
tent aatl an opportunity to «f 
what the student fdrbt not have been 
able to understand in dao*. 

'"Exnandinr ny ctudento* uee of 
written PortuTUcoe' 

Josej^oncalves, Cociolinruietics Pro-- 
r^an, Georretosm University, teaches 
^ortuniese to Ar-erican stutlents. ic 
found thftt dialornic journals in a 
forei'Ti lancuare situation helret* 
esT.«ad ny otudents' use of written 
"ortu-Tjase beyond the literacy topics 
presented in their terta to everyuay 
life situations. It also helpeu r.«» 
to correct easily their use 
coTWXtu froTi Enrllsl* exiC Spanish, 
n ^articular problem in raster iur 
rorturuese. by bein: able to 
back and nodcl the correct Portuguese 
word or phraae. 

'Taliinr connections betxreen each 
person and t\\& discipline 

?jo«cr 2huy, Sociolinruistics ?ro-- 
-rnn/neorretmm University, used the 
journals a* an integral part of 
a "rndunte course in a sociolin- 
^ctics field-wrk claso, havinr 
students write their observations 
P.nd relfectiott* about each lin'niis- 
tic fiel^rerl: assi'Tiaent. lie aaic-v 
^'Hiat I've learned froi^. c'ein" the 
uialorue journals was t'.iat I ha:', n 
lot of -^als for this clacs, beyond 
the leaminr cf netbods, sore of 
tthich I hadn't rac'e e:cplicit to 
otudents. sore of which 1'"^;°^.^/° 
aure 1 taew. until I found nyself 
writinr tUei-. out as a response to a 
question. The 'nreateat benefit 
to t» was that in rereadinr the 
journals for th^s presentation, I 
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. fount: that it taurht ja« what ny 
real roaia ^or the fi«l<? x3«theU» 
eourst vtB • t/t^icU vftrta*t the 
oa«s listed io tli« court* outline. The 
^.iftlo<*tt« jourcali. AStttidei ry 
ttachin" tj^yooJ the o«ttniibl« tofic 
C£i«lil nethoJa ), and «v«n bayond 
the diociplina (lincuittica) into 
life torics. Vtt tr-daJ un diacuasiar 
how to rxi'-c connectlona batwaen each 
person's life (inclu.'.in'' rlna) and 
the tof.ica and discipline \rn were in. 

'"c Iwva a overseas correspondents 
in r.outh Africa, Australia, Couth and 
Central /aperies. I>rbert Vdlsen is one, 
nm? teachinr: in Colc-bia. ?ere'c hia 
report, filec' Aur^jot 30. 1C:2. 

"A little less than c year a^o, I was 
nost intereated to read in the October 
io"! issue of r-C UlIGUimc tZPOTlU"., 
your article "Literacy as an Interactive 
Froceaa.' I have been uain- the 
syste:'. of dialo.'ue joumds with ctu- 
<^ents here in a course callel Enrlish 
»k>rI'^bo--. I hAve /fund »ntHu«i.istic 
irartlptpntlon. T.iat iO: to say .twlfcuta 
are nore willin" to write, and seer, 
rost rleased by the personal attention. 
1 can understand this , since as you 
v«sll Vnoit, coi'-rositio^* usually r.et 
a "Tade. or at root an in-clf.os 
readings never a carefully considered 
coi:plcte reoponse fror'. a thinl;inr 
hur.an bein'- and invitr.tion to V^ep 
correcrondin". It is still too early 
to be sure of overall results, I feclj 
but the <;Act of *7ritini nore, of 
trritin'^ for real cott^nicative reasons, 
not just as a classroon procedure, of 
readin;- and evaluatinf. that readinr 
for a written response— ail of this 
is -enuine cormmicative activity ?.nd 
I can't see how it can fail to build 
not only writin" skillc, but all of the 
other skills as veil by developinr 
the co'-nltive processec basic to l«n- 
'-u.i''e for any ^ur^ose at any level; 
an-'! in any o^ its r^mifestations. 



sroniCITTS } Publications *• 

~ Conferancea and rorUahopa 

A nt2*er of tia are involved in ravine 
t?orlMbopa» confarenca paijara and ta_ 
publiahin" cur axpariances. If you'll 
let us Uao*r about your activities ^ 
we'll include theri in this space. 

future Conferences and ':^Qrt;shopa 

October 1 and 2, 15^.2 - 

Expariancin" 'Real' :Ui«-liali- 
''ritin" a Dialorue Journal 
ChelV^' Cutstein. Joy l^recft, Christina 
I'xloni, and Carol '.Uimatz, "ashinrton 
Area TESOl '^rkshop. 

ITovenber 19: 15C2 - 

• 'You Can Look It U? in Your 3'int,- : 
Pindiaro -^f^- Classroori Pj^aearch on 
Uialofue Journal "ritin'^. 
Jana £taton» research Paper at the 
llationel Council of Teachers of 
Enrlish 1 Vaahin-'ton, D. C. 

ray ir-3 - 

' Leaminr Literacy through Dialo*^ 

Journals.' ^ 
Leolae F-eed, Jana Staton, Joy r^reeit-. 
'\tinda Ctrube. f^elun :u>ro^d,t2, Gara 
Cill, rjr«na ilarlrei Gray^ ' ary tim 
PuseV; Syr,poaiui'.. Intematioival 
neadinr Association, Anaheii\, Calif. 

Publications 

■ niinkinr ToretUer: Tlie Uole of Laa- ^ 
fuare Interaction in Developin: Children a 
ihinhin" - Jana Staton , to appear as a 
handbook in the Talkin*- and '^itin" Series .- 
Dasic CUills Ir^rovenent Prorrar.» U, S. 
Dept. of TMucation (Dec. 10C2). 

' Diclo-nsc Journals' Leaminr Oppor- ** 
tunity 'or Dtudcnts and Their Teachers"' - 
• r.r-arct Crocker, I'iilifai:* *Iova Ccotia; 
subr'.itte'i to r.i'hwoy O ne. Journal of the 
CsnaJian Council oC Tc'achers of Enrlish. 

"ritten Uin'ua':e f.ro^'th in Younc Children: 
"hat "e Are Lesmin." froc, Research' - 
' arcia /.■^rr to apnear as a hancbooh in 
the Talkin-'and '^ritir- gerles , T^sic 
Chilis Irr^roverent Pro^ra:'! b. 2. Ucpt. 
of Ilducation (I'ec. 19G2). 

C''*i;o word yet frovi ::i'hvray Cr.e but 
the article will appear ia Del- 
housie Univ. /onocr a-hs ; I.S.) 
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IHE NEWStETTER ABOUT DIALOGUE JOURNALS 



April. 1983 



Editor: Jtna St a ton 



STUDENTS' VIEWS OF DIALOGUE JOURNALS 
W€ prooiitd that this iaau« would pr«a«nt the b«n«f its—and drawbacka-^^of tngaging 
in dialogua journala tvam tha atudanta" point of viav, to accompany tha Ban^flta 
to tha Taachar" in our aacond Uaua. Wa baliava atrongly that tha atudant'a undaratanding 
of thia axparianca is ^ crucial validation of Ita valua. and that va »uat pay cloaa 
attention to what thay aay about it. Hara ia a aaapllng, from 2nd grade, 6th grade,- 
hig: achoolt And collage/adult lavala. 



*^ou only look up in your aind" 

These excerpts are fro« interviews 
with Lealee Seed* a studentat 6th grade, 
in 1981. All are learning Engliah aa a 
aacond language. 

Claudia: "I would aak her what a word 
like 'chemiatry* aaana. I didn't 
know, and in the dictionary I looked 
for it, but didn*t really understand 
it. And she explained it to ae[ln the 
Journal]. There are aocpe queations 
you don't isnderatand and you have to 
look it up in the dictionary. If you 
don't under a tend the dictionary, you 
uae the journal. It's a kind of dic- 
tionary/* 

* ♦ a e * 

Martins "If I have a queation, and I 
feel esbarrasaed to aak her personal- 
ly, I could write her in the journal. 
It's easier. You don't have to tell 
her peraonally, you can juat write 
it, and she'll asnwer it back. Before 
1 didn't write that auch ^out my- 

aelfp but now I do." 

***** 

Benny ; "I Just hate the journal. I 
don't like writing in it. At the 
starting of the year, I didn't wind 
so such, but now I do." 

Int: "Wiat do you think made the dif- 
ference?" 

Benny: "I'm bored. I don't want to 
write in my journal. Mow our work 
is getting hard and I try to get 
hoae so 1 just leave my journal. 
Uhan aha gate flud at ae for aoeie- 
thing I don't do, that 'a whtn I 
write in ay journal, 'I hate you!"* 

Int: "Then what happens?" 



V*You only look up— con t. , 

Benny: "She writea, ^yoxi aay hate »e but 
1 don't hate you.... I'a going to keep my 

journal... I'a going to burn it!" 
***** 
Letitia : "It helped ae to learn Engliah 

better, because I eay aoaething that doean't 
aake eenae, and aoaetiacs ahe writea ne the 
aaaa but with different worda and I under- 
atand ajd ao^naxt^tiae^I put It right." 

Int; "Do you write juat thrte sentences?" 

Claudia : No-ooo!" 

Int: " Why not? You don't have to." 

Claudia; ''When you write Juat threa sent- 
ences, it aeeaa like you don't explain 
anything, and you don't have anything fun 
to read. It doesn't fit. Moat of the 
tise she writes the sa&e aa I write. 

Int: "Why does she write aore when you 
write more?" 

Claudia: "Because I tell her more aubjecta, 
aore things to talk about. " 

* * * * A 

Nicole: "Reports is — you have to look up 
facta and everything, but journil is what 
you only look up in your aiind and you 

write whatever you want. " 

***** 
Jenny: ^'When we are writing in journals, 
ahe doean't act like a teacher. She doesn't 
inaiaft on her thing.,.ahe juat anawera my 
queations and telle me what ahe thinks. 
But ahe doean't say you shouldn't think 
like that, like sooe people." 
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ESL »tud»nt« 

Maryland Eivgii.h "^'J 
Vw4^t-««n «r«du*c« •tud«nc« in h«r 
ScI^iv.*ESlt.i» cU.. to giv. her their 
ir.ir.tionr1f the dialogue journal., 
w.ii rK.v hid kept with her for a 

c"m. .1x1 »r»<l"«lly hoM on ^h.lr 
'■Wrltlns on diJf.t.nt «pectl .nd In 

an ly rather limited «cperienc. - two 
.i^ei«r. - with dialogue journ.1., there 
in "iway. a few who feel thi. way. 

Student. co»«nted th.t they •PP'J- 
dated the journal, becau.. they enabled 
thL to co«municat. In writing what they 
found too difficult to expre.. orally. 
A atudent froo Shanghai aaid: 

"At the beginning aoat foreigner can- 
not .peak very fluently. They -f^J^^ 
to sake Bl.t.ke. when they .peak. So they 
can u.e journal, to explain." 

Perhap. the «o.t touching and per- 
ceptive coBBant. caae froa a Korean oan 
etudying coun.eling ; 

"At fir.t, I confueed to write 
journal., bec.uee I did not have enough 

J ' Vnoiiah and I don't want 

ability co write Engltsn ana t 

to open «»y sind to other people, include 

II tiachrr. So. .o«eti«. I h«.it.ted to 

write journal, and .ooetiae. I up.et froo 

the journal.. , ^ jivi- 

on. (ponth later, I found incredible 
thing.. That wa. »y journal.. A lot ot 
pages were covered by dialogue, with my 
teacher, and very, very loportant thlai^ 

content-even psychological problem- 
have di.cu..ed.... Some daya «y teacher 
encouraged about Engli.h .tudy. Some 
day. .he gave oe good euggeition.. At 
la»t, I found the hidden meaning of the 
dialogue Journal.. 



" To cell almo.t everythlns I have kept 
~ deep inaide^ " 

nhri»cine Meloni . who teaches ESL 
at George Wa.hlngcon Univer.ity. share, 
thia final entry from an Iraqi student: 

"I really don' t want to finish 
talking with you on these silent papers, 
but I hope these white papers tell you 
about what I have carried as ouch 
thoughtful a. I have carried to oyseiJ. 
I can't imagine how I was enjoying 
writing in this snail notebook and how 
Buch I was waiting to know your opinion, 
your beautiful answers, and your wonderful 
feelings. 

1 don't want to end writing to you, 
because I loved this writing; so I have 
loved the person who let me express oyselt 
m the class environment and out.ide It, 
and let oe avoid being shy to tell almost 
ever^p,^ng that I have kept deep inside 



"I always flip the papes. wanting 
to read your opinions 

At Gallaudet College in Washington. D.C.. 
deaf students are keeping dialogue jour- 
nals with their instructors in s«veral 
English Language program classes. Most 
deaf students are learning written Eng- 
lish as a second language, and many 
dislike writing taska in a language 
which they have never used for func- 
tional conversation. Here i. one .tu- 
dent'. perspective on hi. first en- 
counter with meaningful Interactive 
writing: 

"Writing journal Is a great Idea and 
I really enjoy doing It. I love the 
journal because It has a lot of writing 
and coaaunlcatlons or feedbacks. When 
I cove into here, I always flip the pages, 
wanting to read your opinion, or stories. 
I always think about many things or beau- 
tiful pictures in my mind, and I fre- 
quently feel like to write about those 
things but I never did. But 1 do now 
after I notice how much I enjoy the jour- 
nal. ...I reai;y anjoy writing and get 
feedback from y<»u as we're a lot the 
same and I'm glad to know that we are 
similar to each other I" 
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"loy art ItM feeling afraid" 

Joy Kreefi?s adult ESL students 
Interviewed each other about their 
reactions to the dialogue journal 
axperience« 

"You know the first tl^e that I wrote 
In lay journal I was very afraid of 
%rritlng. And now I can write easily. 
I*m not afraid to write. It's very 
easy for ae writing. Also, when I write 
a letter^ lt*s easy for my because I^m 
not afraid of writing now. After you 
write in a journal for 3 1/2 months you 
are able to try everything. You are less 
feeling afraid and then you are able 
to write in any journal or any paper 
that you have to write*"- Carmen 

# 

"I can review nev words. VThen I am *• 
writing, I sometimes check a dictionary 
and then ask her what a word means. 
Sometimes she gives me the correct 
answer and sometimes she is confused 
Jaime 

"I always ask everything, anything chat 
I want. I cannot stop asking. 1 use 
the Journal to ask everything that I 
don't know« As long as I get this 
opportunity, I will not stop asking 
things in the journal. We can learn a 
lot by asking."- Widi 



"It is CCC-rate, I like it" 

Deborah Jaffer , a reading specialist 
in Philadelphia and a doctoral candidate 
at the Univ. of Pennsylvania, began using 
dialogue journals with a group of second 
graders last year, as a regular part of 
their dally reading class with her* At 
the end of the year, as good ethnographer » 
she documented the participant reactions 
to this new experience. Here are the 
written reactions of 7 and S year olds 
to dialogue journals: 

"it is GCG-rate. I like it. I don't 
know why but it Is fun. I Love it. It is 
the Best in the world. Theires millions 
of things to say I will tell you 1 of 
them. Because It^s just like eating 
candy bar. Becase it is fun. It is even 
funner than eating a candy bar." (froo a 
7 year old girl who is extremely shy in 
oral interaction.) 

"Meanwhile I love this kind of writing. 
If you want to know why then 1*11 tell you. 
If I want to write to you, then I don't 
know what the teacher is thinking to say 
to me« Maybe she will say something good. 
And mabc she will put a mark iVe never 
herd of, or maybe a mark I cannot under 
stand well anyway: It is Best to write Back 
to j»uu. . .GoodByc! I've wish I could fitay. 
(an H year old boy who stated that he 
hates writing.) 



* ♦ INT'L READING ASSOCIATION « * * 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, MAY 4 

Learning Literacy through Dialogue Journals*' 
a symposlus an dialogue journal use focus** 
ing on reading/writing acquisition across 
levels. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 2-4:45, Convention Center 

California B 
Stop by even if you can*t attend^ to say hello 
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"It was kind of neat and fun and different. 
And it some time funny. And I sometime 
don't like it. I can't think of anything." 
(8 year old girl) 

**It wss fun here. Because I feel like 
! was writing a real letter* It was like 
I'm a letter writer/' (7 year old bi- 
lingual boy from the Philllplnes . ) 

* * * WORKSHOP REQUEST * * * 
Peggy Roberts, of Ashby, Mass. (north of 
Boston) has written to us asking if anyone 
in Massachusetts or nearby states using 
dialogue Journals would be available to 
speak to teachers in Ashby, or give a work- 
shop on their use. (We guess she means at 
elementary level). Peggy's address is 
37 Jewell Road^ Ashby, Mass. 
We don't know of anyone in tne Boston area, 
but if any of you do, please pass on this 
notice and Peggy's address. 
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MW APPLICATIONS 



Wh«n we ■Mrt.d. our focus w«. on the 
use of dislogu. journal comunicstlon in a 
.tif^ontsinsd clsssrooo with av.rsge 
•tudsnts. But many of tht 300 or so 
Ji^triio sr. on lur msiling list art at 
othlr lev-sis, so we keep learning about 
new applications. Hare are some 
wonderful ones. 

^i.u Learning Di^^t^lj-d Students 
Roberta Steinberg 

B»h..rE« Steinberg , uaually known as 
Keeny, has begun dialogue journals this 
vce" with her learning disabled atudents 
who have a variety of problems: eootional, 
parceptual, auditory proceasing, mild 
autism. Keeny 's school, Oakwood School 
in Fairfax County, follows a county 
Unguage Arte curriculum which requires 
students to keep personal Journals. 

Keeny found, however, that the students 
wrote 'junk' in their journals. It was 
just an MsigMiant that they ^ui^J^^f^ 
es quickly as possible, without thinking 
at all about the quality of their writing. 
So this year she began writing and found 
that the students now feel more 
aceountable for what they write; it must 
be legible and comprehensible, because 
they must write for an audience, her. She 
has noticed a big difference in their 
dlaiogue journals this year from those 
of last year, when she did not write 

*'"^The students write 2 or 3 times a week. 
They are given time in class (5-15 mins.) 
and told how many sentences to write (for 
example, she will tell them to write 3. 4, 
or 5 sentences that day). Keeny feels 
that they need that much structure to 
guide them. If they wrote every day, 
they wouldn't have anything to say. 

Whether there are signs of language 
improvement or not, the writing is a 
good outlet for these students' feelings. 
The students are so eager to read her 
responses, even though they do not 
write every day, that they take their 
iournals from her desk to sec what she 
has written, and they sometimes check 
every day to sec if she has written 
something. 



The students write about things 
they would uever talk about in class. 
One student. wrotei 

"Sometimes I limp when I walk. I like 
it at school because no one notices. At 
hcane they notice and tease me." 

Keeny weuld have had no idea that 
Elizabeth felt this way without the 
journal dialogue. 
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"Why You C.m1\ me &nigrant 

(excerpts from a forthcoming article 
in Childhood Education on dialogue 
journals, by Fran Davis.Coordinator , New 
Jersey MAP-S project) 

As part of a migrant education project 
funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
Program, Title I ESE/, we began the use 
of dialogue- journal writing as a 
technique for counselor use with students. 
The project. New Jersey Project MAP-S, 
was concerned with developing a model 
for aiding migrant junior and senior high 
school youth obtain career and occupational 
information and eelf-under standing of 
career goals. The goals of the journal 
writing were that students would 
develop greater fluency through writing 
and reveal through their writings their 
levels of occupational and career 
concept understanding. 

Our belief was that writing is a 
process which undergirds snd extends the 
writer's conceptual understanding. Further, 
that writing developing from the individual's 
oral language experience first utiiiies 
the expressive mode. The writings in 
which our migrant students first engaged 
was personal and expressive in nature. 
These students then moved, at their own 
direction, to more referential and sometimes 
poetic writings. These often involved 
understandings or misconceptions about 
migrant status and the occupational world. 
The writing frequently requested information 
or clarification pf ideas and indicated 
the attitudes or desires of the students. 
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Excfttptft froo iomt oi thdr journals 
lllustratt chtta upccts at vtll as Che 
mingling of ptrsonal and rtf trentisl 
vsiting. 

Clarification Rtqucst: 

S: Why thty call is program Education for 
Eaigrsnt? 1 balievt that this program 
should have a different naat because none 
of us art emigrant. We have the same rights 
and prlblich the American people have. 

Teacher response: 

I agree. I also believe this program 
should be named differently. Migrants do 
have the same rights and privileges as 
other American people. However, we found 
the money for thia program under migrant 
education fimding and that is the reason 
for the name ^'Migrant". At one time or 
another most parents of the students in 
the program migrated from Puerto Rico or 
some other place to New Jersey to work... 



Attitude: 

S: I have a Job at the auction and we Just 
got new girls working there. I*ve been 
working there for almost three years and 
I feel like I have to compete with the 
others » I like the sype of work I*m doing 
which is a sales person but, I don*t know 
how to solve my problem, do you think I'm 
getting bored with the Job or I Just don't 
want to compete* .» .The kind of work I 
see myself doing, well working with people 
is a very broad subject and it doesn^t 
matter the type of work as long as its 
helping someone. 

It takes me time to write a poem... 
Poem 

Why is it so hard co be me? 

Why do I pretend to be all 

The things I see 

Why can* t I be Free 

and let everything inside 

come out. is it 

Because I*m afraid 

I won^t be liked for 

who I am. is because 

they still won*t see 

me as me. Please 

Tell me why I can^t 

Be met 
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Teacher Response: 

In solving your problems » you need to 
begin to take them apart end look at each 
piece. Are the girls already friends 
before they came to work? Are the girls 
excluding you? Do they look down on you? 

I know you like to work with people, that 
in itself will make you less competitive 
and more caring. But if you get paid 
to sell, you must sell. Why don't you 
try talking to them. If you are really 
bored, maybe you can ask your boss to 
chsnge your type of work for swhile. 

Acually your poem answers your preoccupation 
sbout your co-workers and how you feel* 
It is natural to feel the way you feel 
rxM. Just keep on looking and explaining, 
writing and reading what others write 
to compare and you'll do alright. The 
more you understand and like yourself, 
the less scared you'll be of others 
dialiking you. 



Parent -Student-Teacher Dialogues 

In the Huntington Public Schools of 
Long Island, a 4th grade teacher « Clep 
Kohn^ . has created a version of the dialogue 
Journal which involves parents as well 
as students. Its purpose is to encourage 
a three-*way dialogue, and for Cleo and 
her students, it really seems co work 
(although with older students and some 
younger ones, involving parents in this 
way would probably prevent many students 

from complaining and being very open). 

From the notes that Carol Hittleman 
(the curriculum specialist at Huntington 
Schools) shared with us, we gather that 
students may keep a personal Journal all week, 
but on Friday morning, they write a letter 
in their Journal. to their parents 
recapping the events of the week, touring 
the school day, Cleo reads the letters 
and responds to the students' communica- 
tions. She returns the Journals to the 
students before they go home on Friday » 
The students take their Journal books 
home to share with^ their parents. 
The parents res'd the student's 
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co«Bimicition u w«n m th« t««htr'i 
coMunicatioOt and than writt thtir 

CCJMMEliTS FROM STODEOTSj 

"1 «njoy writing about th« thing* thit 
wtnt on in «chool. It t«ll» our pirtnti 
what w« do In or out of pchool. For 
at it •«tM likt a diary bacauaa it 
faala privatt.^' 

"1 think tha gr aan book idea li great. 
I like vrining to oy paranta and before I 
take it ho©t Mrs. Kohm writaa in it. 1 
like to hear what Mr a. Kohn thinks of Tuy 
latter. I think the green book is great. 



COMMENTS FROM PASEKTS: 

•*Wa are continualiy surprised at Kristin' a 
veakly concntnts. She looks forward to both 
raading and writing In tha book. !*» 
sura ahe is trying to infona ua of her 
faalings as well as her activities— and 
that* a ao wonderful! We only wish her 
slaters and brother could have had the 
benefit of a "gr«" book" experience." 



1^ * aDiALO^UE JOURNAL HANDBOOK * * * . 

Our handbook on Uaing dialogue journals » 
prcaisad to be out in January* is in its 
final draft stage* We think tha handbook 
will be available in sosa fon by fall* 
but that's a little lata for those of you who 
ordered it already! Moat of tha delay ia 
due to the authors* alowneaa at putting 
it together long diatance. All of you on 
the newsletter aailing list (paid up or 
not!) will receive notice of its actual 
publication— we hope you'll be patient. 



Lea lee ^ a Corner 

I just made a preaentation to the 
Rowland School District (part of my work 
for tha UCLA Writing Project). I spoke 
there last year and had aoma repeat 
llstanerr this year. One had to ahare an 
entry in her dialogue journala with our 
group : 

**Today 1 had soae problems. I was 
really paat offl** 

Having a repeat audience in part was 
interesting because there were oany sore 
queationsg most of them like those we are 
working on for the handbook. I have sent 
them a copy of our draft and asked them 
to see If those answers are helpful. 

Fro« the LA Times coliunn of Art 
Seidenbauot worth aharing for his 
affirmation of all of us as teachers, 
(Feb. 27, 1983) 

"Just when language looked to be more 
itnperiled than the California Condor, 
when public education seemed as much a 
social slippage as skid row... along comes 
the Eighth Annual Practicum on Teaching 
Ccnpositlon, sponaored by the English 
Council of LA. I saw teachers teaching 
each other with more mutual respect » glee, 
fervor than seemed possible in this season 
of skinflint aameaters. Maybe I saw a 
skewed aample, tha magical minority, but 
there are literate, impassioned people 
in the classrooms and they remain , 
optimistic, making even me optiaiicic that 
the last word in hew the word laats... 
Uslee Reed of Alexandria Street 
Elementary School led a session on dialogue 
journals... what counts is the quality of 
communication, on paper in privacy... 
The student has a pen pal as well as a 
pedagogue, and both have a chance to 
reason before reacting.** 
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frov Mtrgirtt LMflt» Colorado Springs 

Q; I would like to know the Mizt of Hrt. 
R*t cUtsUft). Art the cossntncs given 
here [in the UnguUtic Reporter 
Article, Oct. 1981] typical of the 
length of her daily reeponaes to each 
atudent? 

Mot all atudens' vent '*a aignificant, 
interactive, dynasic relationahip with 
e teacher,'* What do you luggeat doinc 
with th^7 

A: Mrs, Reed's claasea ever age about 28 
atudents, in a eelf*contained setting. 
The brief cosnents we've often quoted 
are uaually excerpta froa a cocspiete 
daily exchange^ which can vary (for 
6th graders) froa three-sentence 
exchangee I to rather lengthy mulci- 
page entries. Our rule of thumb is 
CO try to write *'abouc as much** as the 
student does, buc generally teachers 
tend to focus on the more important 
topics, and probably don't write quite 
aa such aa most students. 

Each student haa the choice to keep 
the dialogue on a ''safe" level, end 
for eose students, a significant 
interective relationship with the 
teacher never develops. Margaret Crocker, 
froo Halifax, Nova Scotia, in a recent 
article gsve a good answer to this 
problem, and we quote her: 

'*But not all atudents respond 
enthusiastically, fluently or even in 
an interesting way to dialogue journals. 
Often students feel reserved about 
expressing their personal feelings 
and strely write dry accounts of recent 
past events. This is the student's 
perogative and although the teaclter 
may encourage extension or personal 
interaction with skillful responses, 
sose students maintain their distance. 
This can be fros a mistrust of teachers 
or simply because the student does not 
feel comfortable writing expressively 
after years of not having the 
opportunity to do so. For the teacher, 



such writing n\ay be boring over a 
long period of cime but it makes 
it all the more important to support 
the student's writing in a positive 
manner." 

REVIEW OF CURRENT RESEARCH: NEXT ISSUE 

Nex^ isaue, we plan to review briefly 
reee.arch .'Currently underway or being 
planned^ focusing on dialogue journals* 
This particularly includes doctoral 
dissertations, (after all, that's how the 
original NIE study began, as Jana Staton's 
dissertation in counseling psychology), 

Ue already have information on the 
following studies; 

A Study of Audience Avaren^sy ^n 

DialoKue Jour nAla of S^r^nd^nrAH^ 

Students 

Deborah Jaffer, 
University of Penn 

Dialoeue Journa l Use in a Reguirpd 
Tgghnical Writing Couris^ for Collggg 
Juniors (this has a control group 
design) 

ilarsha Markman 
University of Maryland 

Methods of Assessing Reading Ppvfflnpmpnt 
in Dialoifue JoufnAla of D^Af Uritmr^ 

Jana Scaton» Bill Stckoe, 

Roger Shuy 
Callaudet College 

Acquisition of Literacy in a Second 
Lansua&e; Use of Dialogue Journals 
in Beyinntny Soanlah 

Cuctis Hayes 
University of Texas, 
San Antonio 

We know there are more research 
efforts going on out there: if you'll lend 
us a 200-vord description of what you* re 
doing, or would like to do, we'll include 
'it. The next issue is likely to emerge 
about July, ao why not send soinething off 
now? Be sure to include how others may 
write or call you for more information* 
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Resttreh ifisu^s; Elusive Deflaitions 

-Shtlley Gutstsin 

In conducting r«se*rcht on« of ths 
first things wt do is dtfine.our tsras such 
that w« csn ask pertinent restsrch questions 
sbout the subject of our study. Sometimes 
this is the most difficult task wt fsce ss 
researchers, rlnce often we want to ask 
questions about concepts which defy 
precise definition. Fluency is an example 
of such an elusive concept. We have 
intuitive notions— something like a 
prototype — of what fluency means in 
language learning. We know that we 
want our students to develop in both 
spoken and written fluency. But when 
asked what will help them achieve this, 
we don't know. Many of us feel that 
dialogue journals facilitate fluency, 
but because our definition of fluency is 
not clear, we cannot show how it happens, 
Fillmore (1979) offers a definition of 
oral fluency which may well transfer to 
the written medium. According to Fillmore 
(p. 93), a speaker is fluent in a languages 
if he is able to 1) fill time with talk, 

2) talk in coherent, reasoned sentences, 

3) have appropriate things to say in a wide 
range of contexts, and 4) be creative and 
imaginative in language use. A fluent 
speaker, therefore, possesses all four 

of these characteristics. 

Since dialogue journal writing exhibits 
many of the same characteristics as oral 
language, parallel criteria to those 
Fillmore suggests for speech might provide 
clues CO Che development of fluency in 
dialogue journal writing. A definition 
of fluency in this context might be as 
follows. 

First, a fluent writer is one who can 
write at length with few pauses. This is 
not to be confused with quantity of writing, 
since fluent writers can convey their 
ideas in relatively few sentences. A 
fluent writer, then, writes easily and 
quickly- Second, a fluent writer writes 
in coherent, reasoned sentences. These 
sentences reflect grammatical accuracy, 
but more importantly, the semantic 

(C- Fillmore, Individual Differences in 
Language Acquisition and Language Behavior... 
Academic Press, 1979. 



and syntactic relationships between the 
sentences are clear. The writing has meaning 
Third, a fluent writer uses language appro- 
priately in a wide range of contexts. This 
means that the writer knows how to use 
language purposively in different situations: 
to inform, evaluate, apologixe, offer opinion 
thank, etc. Studies of this functional 
nature of dialogue journal writing (Shuy, 
1982; Gutsteint lM3ms) have suggested 
the relationship between functional language 
use and fluency, however the results are 
not conclusive. Last, the fluent writer 
is creative and imaginative in language 
use. 

It might seem that young writers or 
writers in a second language might not 
possess the attributes Fillmore outlines. 
However, there is evidence to suggest that 
in dialogue journal writing students have 
many of these attributes, and are 
acquiring more. Clearly, fluency is not a 
decontextualized concept. Rather, it is 
influenced b^ context and is a dynamic 
attribute that is achieved as a result of 
a process of thinking and reasoning. 

The lines above represent a first 
attempt at tstablishing several criteria 
for a prototypical definition for written 
fluency, whic.i our students* writing may 
more or less resemble. As such, ic is 
surely in need of refinement. Therefore, 
your comDents, insights and suggestions 
on this copic are most welcome. 

Research Issues will be a part of 
future newsletters, and weM like to know 
what other constructs you find "elusive". 
Please let us know, also, what other topics 
you would like to see discussed in this 
portion of DIALOGUE . 
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Reports on R«seareh 
Th««« two »tudi«« ihow how iaport*nt inter- 
action i« for language development. 

Young writerg in eearch of *n audiencg 
Deborah Jaffar, Univeraity of Pennaylvani* 

Jaacs Britton (1975) atatesthat a aense 
of audience, 'the ability to sake adju.tm.nts 
and choice* in writing which take account of 
one's audience,' is * lt«y dimension of devel- 
opment in writing abUity. Since adjustment 
to audience is inherent in all language use, 
children possess a sense of audience in oral 
interactions. This knowledge simply needs to 
be transferred to written communication, a 
communication dyad, such as the one that axist* 
in dialogue journal writing, may provide the 
means for making the transfer from infonnal 
conversation to the traditional essay writing 

done in school. , , 

My study examines the role of dialogue 
journal writing in the development of audience 
awareness in the writing of 6- to 8-year olds 
from the first and second grades in a public 
school in Philadelphia. Examples given here 
show some ways in which the students showed 
increasing audience awareness: 

Askin g questions (Rebecca) 

Did you have a husband before I met you. 

plcse tell me. 

Giving informative details to make meaning 
clear (Rebecca) 

TUai explain it like this. One day the 
teacher was working with a reading group 
and the class got so noisy when they were 
at the book case she told the class that 
they couldn' t go to the book case any more 
now do you understand? 
Showing sensitivity to audience feelings 
(Sandy) 

sory I don't no your parents and now I never 
will. I am sory that there not liveing. 
you are to I bet. SORY. I I 0 V E 
YOU. 

SpecifylnR type of answer desire d^ to assure 

accurate information (Michael) 

All about ae and you. My name is M.J.D. My 

baithday is Seot. 21 I well be 8 years old. 

How old are you. Chos the one. 30 34 40 

45 29 6 22 26 35 21 52 49 33 

if you are not one of then put a x on the 

one you are the closest to. 

It is my belief that because of the suppor- 
tive immediate feedback that dialogue journal 
writing provides, these students developed a 
sense of audience in their writing, and thus 
they moved from writing that resembled 

-2- 



Audieneet cont . 

written down speech to more convention- 
alized text. , ^ ^ ^, 
lhi« la excerpted from Deborah a 
article in The Acquisition of L iteracy; 
Ethnoaraph ie Perspectives. Bambi 
Schieffelin, ad. Able*. In pre*?. 
Deborah Jaffer can be contacted at 
The Univeraity of Pennsylvania. 

Back to 'grammar'; wh at can it tell us? 
Joy Kreeft, Georgetown University 

What can the study of the acquisition of 
grammatical structures in ESL students' 
dialogue journals tell teachers? First, it 
provides a picture of students' grammatical 
competence, in the context of natural inter- 
action. This allows teachers to identify 
problem areas, but also, students may surpris* 
us with abilities that would not otherwise 
appear on tests and class assis^nts. Secor 
we can see how the interaction itself pro- 
vides the opportunity for the use and model- 
ing of a wide variety of structures that may 
not otherwise be used. 

I am studying the acquisition of gramma- 
tical structures of six sixth-grade students 
learning English as a second language, as 
demonstrated in their dialogue journal writ- 
ing with Leslee Reed. These students, from 
four language backgrounds (Korean, Italian, 
Burmese, Vietnamese/ Chinese) , had been in 
the U.S. for less than one year when they 
entered her class. 

Following each atudent's patterns of ac- 
quisition of different structures is excitinj 
and informative. But the question that 
inevitably comes to mind is, does the dia- 
logue journal writing in any way influence 
this development? I think that it does. 
First, Mrs. Reed writes in the journal, too. 
When a student uses a structure, her reply 
sometimes models that structure. For exam- 
ple: 

Student: Jenny through ball is she is 
not thought to you... 

Teacher; Yes! I know Jenny threw the 
ball at the first base... 
If students are attentive to what Mrs. Reed 
writes, they incorporate the structures 
she uses in their own entries. One student, 
after reading her questions, that almost 
always began with 'did' ('Did you like our 
play?'), began all of his questions with 
'did.' even when he should have used the 
present tense *.(' Did you think we will do 
art tomorrow?') until he later mastered 
past and present tense uses. 

Continued on p. 3 
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8<ek to 8r«aaar« cont. 



Second, cht very act of cooBBunicating 
askts Mny languAg* dtatnds. This Axaaplc 
shows ottft studtnt's dssir* to b« undtrstood: 

Andy: I likt it fspring fsstivsj b«c«us« 
vtry, vsry, v«ry snd very h*ppy. (Oil- 
This stnttncc wrong. I w*nt to tsll 
vou "fun" but I forgot so I wint chsngs 
"hsppy to "fun.") 

Th« aors that itudsnti attempt to comounl- 
cate, the more language dtmands are placed on 
thea, and I an sure that they learn mora 
language in the process. 

Joyncreeft can be reached at: The Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 3520 Prospect St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20007 



DESIGNS FOR RESEARCH 

being a discussion of new research: 
purposes, participants, ways of org- 
anizing it^ with« identification of the 
scholarly types behind the proposals. 

* 

gfftcf of Dialogug Writing in * College 
Cqapoiition Course 

MARSHA HARXMAN is exploring the usefulness 
of dialogue journals in e required upper 
division college composition course, in 
which etur*ents ere frequently anxious and 
also ill-prepared for ftmctional iirriting 
in their professions. Her design consists 
of having five colleagues teaching two 
sections of the saae course use the dia- 
logue Journals in one section only, thus 
providing a treataent and control group 
while controlling for instructor effects. 
The design will «ake it possible to attri- 
bute differences on outcome measures to 
the dialogue process* 

Since one senester is a brief period 
to observe change in writing proficiency, - 
the analysis focuses on student attitudes 
tovaxHi the writing process, and the dialogue 
experience. A content analysis of the : 
journal texts will study how the 
written cooBunication was used to fulfill 
individual student needs and to meet 
course requiresentsCthe teacher*s needs!). 

Marsha can be reacted through the 
Dept. of English, Univ. of Maryland* 
College Park, Md« 20472* 



Pesigns for Research, cont. 

Agguisitlon of Literacy in a Second 
Language : Sialoiue Journals in Begin* - 
nine Spanish Courses > 

CURTIS UAYRS is examining the acquisition 
of Spanish as a foreign language, through 
the use of dialogue journals written in 
Spanish. Junior and senior high school 
Spanish classes in San Antonio* Texas pro- 
vide the setting. IWo aspects of this 
study distinguish it: 1) the language 
used in the Journals Is not the language 
of Instruction In the school generally, 
nor the home language of students- As a 
result* most of the Spanish learning ob- 
served can probably be attributed to in- 
class activities and the dialogue journal 
writing; 2) each participating teacher 
has two Spanish classes* only one of which 
will use the dialogue journals, permitting 
comparisons on relevant measures. 

-«for more information, write Dr« 
Curtis Hayes, Bicultural-Billngual 
Studies, University of Texas-San Antonio. 



Language Functions in the Writing of Deaf 
College Students 

JOHN ALBERTINI and BONNIE MEATH^LANG send 
word from NTID of their project studying 
the writing of young deaf adults in Englisl 
class* in dialogue journals and more forma! 
kinds of assigned writing. Using the writ- 
ing of the same students in the two differ- 
ent contexts, they are comparing language 
functions and topic choice. Among the 
common langt^age functions in the journals 
sre suggesting * evaluating , asking about 
course content, expressing opinions , and 
requesting personal information of the 
Instructor. A paper on this study will 
be given at the Fifth Conference on Cur- 
riculisn Theory and Practice In Dayton, 
Ohio, in October. 

—for more information, write them 
at Dept. of Cotnrunlcation Research, 
NTID, Rochester, New York 14623 
Topic Analysis in University EFL Dialogue 
Journals 

English language programs for foreign 
students emphasize academic needs while 
neglecting ; important personal *life* 
needs. Dialogue journals enable the in- 
structor to take both types of needs 
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■l«ult»n«<»»ly. CHRISTINE MELONl t* 

btaioniag • "tudy to «n*lyx« how conc.m. 

of f oriijn •tudMM CM b« -.t through 

th« journal*. H«r rciMreh 

includ.: (1) VJh*t topic, occur "'^iJ!' 
(2) Can tho« b« c«t«gori««d? (3)i» car 
tain topic., or catagorla. occur mora 
"iSuaSly th«i oth.r.l (4> Can f if f 
wca. in topic occurrtnc. b« "J*"^ J^j, 
.tud«it.' .ax. cultura, Jf^jl J^^^f^^*'' 

<*.t«ftev as*, or aarital atatu.? 
'"HarToS;.?. coo. frc« EngU.h language 
atudant. at tha Gaorga Wa.hiogto^i Univ.. 

^Ih« plan, a .««Pl. "P"-f 'fi.r 
of mala and f«al.. laval. of Engllah 
J;o«cI«.cx<5). and from four g.ogriiphic.1 
•raas: Far Eaat, Middla Ea.t, Latin Aa- 
arlca. and Europe. , , 

A i«U t^ple of t«t will be tiulyj^ 
in ordT to cr«f • modtl with "tegories 
bM«a on specific criteria, *nd the model 
will then be ueed to eoalyxe the total 
»4«ple(epproxlaetely 60 itudente) . 

_ for aore information, write her 
Dept. of English for international Students, 
George Washington Univ., Washington, DC 20057 

Lgarnin ff to Play the Gaiae 

Human comunication is something like a game 
—practicing all the component "skills" doesn t 
help you to play the game. Only playing the 
game for real, in actual coomunication where 
you have to sake all the choices, can do that, 
for many profoundly deaf students entering 
Callaudet College, using written English 
is a very unfamiliar game, for which they 
have practiced a lot without many oppor- 
tunities for meaningful and demanding play. 

The Dialogue Journal Project at Callaudet 
College has been working with college and high * 
school instructors. This summer, with student 
and teacher consent, we have copies of 25 full- 
year dialogue journals and 60 journals kept for 
one semester, all from English Language Program 
claises(a prerequisite to Freshman English. 

Preliminary analysis of the journals is being 
conducted by CINDY PUTHOFF(an MSSD instructor), 
BILL STOKOE(Director, LRL), ROGER SHUY and 
JANA STATON. Our focus is on the journals as a 
means of successful cossnunication, which each 
studennCand teacher) plays in a unique way. 

Research Issues 

1. What encourages students to begin 
using the dialogue journals more effective- 
ly? What does finding a ''hot topic ' have 
to do with it? (Many Gaily students ^tart 
by writing repetitive "safe" descriptions 
of their weekends, and ignore the teacher 
responses) « * 4 



2a What language and reasoning abili- 
tiea unmeasured on regular tests do these 
students have vhich the dialogue journals 
elicit axui provide opportunities for using? 

a. What teacher response strategies 
seem to encourage more thoughtful, reflec- 
tive writing? 

4. What relatlonehips occur between ac- 
quisition of more complex, mature reason- 
ing and mastery of English grammatical 
usage? 

Our dAsign for the analysis begins with 
intensive study of the individual year- 
long journals, kept with the eame instruc- 
tor. We plan in this first 'pass' through 
the data to describe the variation in pat- 
terns of coBMunlcation, involving auch 
features as topics, language functions, 
strategies for elaboration, styles of 
reasoning, clarification strategies. 
With this understanding , we intend to 
look next at those joixmals kept for 
only the spring semester (as studenta 
transfer into a dialogue journal-keeping 
class from another section). This group 
of journals represents students with a 
delayed start, providing a kind of nat- 
ural control group who have received 
equal instructional treatment and are 
matched in length of time in program, 
but not in journal use. (This allowsuse 
of the famous "patched-up design" of 
Campbell and Stanley). 

If these second semester students 
(new to dialogue journals) have com- 
munication patterns at the beginning very 
unlike their peers who have done it for 
several months, and very like the pat- 
terns of use and change of those same 
peers at the beginning of the fall 
semester, we can make a stronger 
claim that the dialogue journal prac- 
tice itself is responsible for the 
patterns of change observed. 

We also plan to explore the rela- 
tionship of frequency of interaction 
and coimBunication patterns, since 
«Bong the various instructors the 
frequency varied naturally frcm 
once to three times a week. 

-for more information, write 
to Jana Staton, Linguistics Research 
Laboratory, Callaudet College; e Wash. 
O.C. 20002 ; 
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Leslie Corner 

More and more, I »e« how important 
Dialogue JoumAls are for providing 
an open ch^nel of comnunication and 
a Sttnic of belonging for students! 
As toy school year begins and the 
roster shows that ay students come 
from several different countries and 
fifth grade classrooms, my first con^- 
cem is to give these individuals a 
sense of self-confidence and a sense 
of community as soon as possible. 

Everything is strange in this new 
class — the teacher, the other stu- 
dents, even a lot of the activities 
and procedures are strange and 
different. Students feel isolated for 
a while and doubt their own self-worth • 
It is crucial that by the end of this 
first day together no one feels left 
out or isolated and without a friend. 

We begin building our friendship 
with each other at once. We learn 
first names, we explore our room, and 
put our possessions in place. Then 
carefully, slowly, we talk about 
what we do in this room and why. 
Toward the end of our first day to- 
gether I introduce Dialogue Journals. 
I explain the 'rules,* and possible 
first day entries, suggested by the 
students, are written on the board. 
I tell them that if they can*t think 
of three sentences, they can copy 
the sentences on the board. Then 
they write and each Journal is placed 
in my bag, for me to respond to later* 

I can hardly wait to get home and 
connect the names and the writing • 
Some students have copied three sen- 
tences from the board. Are they 
frightened? laiy? or just unsure? 
Others have written nearly a page. 
They tell me many things — they want 
to be my friend; they liked my explan- 
ations that day; they liked the set-up 
of the room; some are incredulous — 
'You are going to write to me everv 
day? What if I am absent?' There 
are also many questions — questions 
whose answers are necessary for 
survival in this new place: 



"This is a nice class. The teacher 
is nice. Why didn't tney put me 
in a Korean Bilingual class?" 

(The records had indicated that she 
was Vietnamese.) 

"If sc^eone says they like you (a boy) do 
you tell them you like them? I don't 
know what to do, In my country ve don't 
tell, we sort of keep it a secret/' 

"What is pa roll? My iMther wants to know. 
(How disturbing to be told that some-* 

one is on parole and not know what that 

means t ) 

And as I answer, I think, 'There I We've 
done it again! The Dialogue Journal has , 
opened a door between me and 25 individuals, 
and like a web, is already pulling us 
together, even on the first day of school. 
It's going to be a good year I 



FUTURE ISSUES 1'.: 



Our next issues will include: 

1. Results from our information 
questionnaire, (p. 7. this issue). 
Please share with us your insights 
and experience. We'll compile the 
information you send us, and share 
it back with you. 

2. What constitutes a dialogue? What 
are the necessary conditions? We'll 
include your comments and observations 
so please send them. We'll discuss 
Videologues, and Computer Assisted 
Dialogues • 

3. How do I introduce dialoj^iue journals 
to ^ my ^ class? What do I tell them 
the first day? 

We'll discuss ways of presenting the 
journals to your classes, including 
sample handouts that some of us 
have used. Be sure to send along 
your ideas with the questionnaire 
(Question 2b) 
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r.grriNG CONSEKT. 
Sot too long »go. we h.*rd from .oMone 
who w«nt«d to ftudy dialogue journals 
and wantad to know if it was raally necai- 
liry to for atudent and t.acher conaent: 
"What if they lay no?" Hera is our think- 
ing^about the issues and problems involved 
when either the teacher or a third party 
wants to make soase use of the contents 
of dialogue journals. 
1. When is consent necessary? Whose 

consent do we really need? 
Because the jourt^als "work" for both teach- 
er and student onli when the contents are 
private and freed from evaluation, any 
use of then for data or even for sharing 
with other teachers in workshops requires 
the consent of both participants. Even 
though not legally required, we feel that 
the consent of students under IS is 
ethically required. Of course, narents 
or guardians and the clas sroom teacher 
(if it's someone else) oust also be asked 
for consent. At Gallaudet, instructors 
are asked to sign the same form as stu- 
dents, and have equal rights to say no. 

2. Do we have to get consent from the 
students personally? Can young 
students give .nformed consent? 

This is the exciting part! 1 —finding a 
way to explain what we're doinp so that 
even young students will understand the 
value of sharing some of their conversa- 
tions with others, particularly other 
teachers who might be interested in keep- 
ing dialogue journals with their stu- 
dents. We've used tape recorders to 
document student consent when a writ- 
ten form could not be worded simply 
enough. Not to ask students violates 
the very reasons we do dialogue journals 
—if some say no, that's part of the 
respect for each individual which the 
journals exemplify. 

3. When and how should we ask the 
students for permission to keep 
copies of their journals? 

Permission whould be requested tov;ard 
Che end of the academic year or term 
in which dialogue journals are being 
used. Whether you plan to use the 
journals for research or simply keep 
them for yourself, you should explain 
to the students vhy you want them, 
keeping explanations very general. 



The peraission paper the students, teacher 
and parents (if applicable) sign should 
reflect your explanation. Here are two 
excerpts from such permission papers: 

a. to the parents of elementary school 
students: 

"We need your permission for your child's 
work to be reproduced and published so that 
other teachers may understand just how this 
process works. We want you to know that your 
child will not be identified by name in any 
of the materials, nor will the name of the 
school or conanunity be used." 

b. to university level students and their 
teacher : 

"I undersMnd that my dialogue journal 
may be one of the journals selected for a 
research project. The project will study 
whether these journals help students communi- 
cate better with their instructors. 
4. Even though we have permission, are then 

any limits on what we would use' 
Even if students give permission to copy 
their journals, we need to use discretion 
before we make any passages public. A parti- 
cular entry may begin with, 'Don t tell any- 
one about this,' and the student has forgotti 
It may be a good idea to ask students, espe- 
cially adults, to go through their journals 
and mark passages that should be kept priyat. 
After that, a good rule of thumb is, U in 
doubt, don't use it.' Any excerpts that 
could reveal sensitive information about an 
individual or that hold a country or any gro> 
of people up to ridicule should not be made 
public. 

5. How can we make sure that international 
students understand that they have 
freedom to deny access to their journals 

Many interraational students cone from countr 
where teachers are viewed as all-powerful 
beings worthy of great deference, whose ever 
wish within the classroom is to be granted 
without question. Often, students transfer 
this attitude to their American instructors. 
As a result, they do not realize nor fully 
understand that they do have the right to 
disagree with their teacher, in this case, 
to deny permission for research on their 
journals. 
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Ctttlng consent, cont > 

Discussion of consent is therefore best 
done with these students st the end of 
the course 9 vhen they have had the chence 
to become eccultureted end ecciistomed 
to the American teaching style. We must 
stress to these students that their 
refusal to give permission in no way 
will cause any adverse repercussions 
for them* An alternative may be to 
ask the students to copy the journals 
themselves (and reimburse them for the 
cost). Thus they can delete any pages 
they wish to remain confidential. 

SOME REFLECTIONS — On Research t Dialogue 
and Mystery 

-"Jane Stat on 
As I reflect on the exciting and un- 
predictsble variety of dialogue journals 
that have sprung up, and on the excite- 
ment I hear from teachers using them. 
Z am pu22led by this continued excitement 
over a simple^ obvious form of human 
communication. And I grow increasingly 
uncomfortable about the role of research 
in relation to this dialogue (but more 
of that discomfort later. } ^ 



How can such a sfsiple act as reading 
a few lines of writing, axid writing back 
generate this kind r{ awe~as if we stood 
again before aystery? One of the hall-* 
marks of the mystic experience in both 
Eastern and Western traditions, is the 
ex]>eri€nce of the mysterious invading 
everyday life* Annie Dillard writea about 
"the cedar tree with the lights in it," 
the "great door to the present" that 
opens from eternity Into our daily life, 
through the simple acts of hinan exper-* 
ience. Martin Buber writes thet the 
world we know and sense is not separate 
frra the world of eternal things: there 
is only one world. Only the '"barrier of 
separation" created by our attitudes, 
our ways of perceiving this one world 
ae twofold t has to be destroyed. 

For me, working with this very simple, 
concrete practice of dialogue journal 
communication has been a chance to glimpse 
the tree with lights in it, and to find 
the barriers of separation in my life of 
which I was not even aware at first, begin 
to vanish~the barrier between * student' 
and ^teacher*, yoimg and old, between 
'researcher' and 'practitioner,' 



(dotted line) 



SURVEY OF DIALOGUE READERS 



1* 



(Results next issue!) 

How would you classify your interests 
in dialogue journals? 
as researcher 

^classroom teacher (incl. college) 

teacher educator 

other 



2* If you are using or have used dialogue 
joumals(vhere you and the student carried 
on written conversations), please tell us: 

Students: ege 



Your reasons for using (cant*) 



What do you consider the most Important 

values of the journals: 

for you 



f or students 



bsckground 



5. Any other coasents, insights, problems 
or topics you'd like to hive Dialogue 
address ? 



Subject area; 



Uhen do students write? 

^esaigned clsss time 

free time during cless 

o utside of class 

3« Your reasons for using? 



How often? 



6* Do you wmnt to continue receiving the 
newsletter even if you have to pay for 

it? 

NB: If we are going to continue the 
newsletter, as we'd like to, we'll need 
to charge $ 3^9 0 P^^ cover dup- 

lication and falling. (Make checks pay- 
able to Jana Staton) • 



PLEASE TEAR ON DOTTED LINE AND SEND BACK TO US, BY OCTOBER 15, 1983, 
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SEFLECTIOMS, cont. 

Ont Bijor goal of «y rwwrch b»» bwn 
to d«w«lop and *rticul«t« a thtor«ttc»l 
fr«»«work for th« dialogu« journal*, to 
«»Uin th« •ub«t«ntl«l concapti and aaauap- 
Sona oo which thay raat. drawmg on atudi.s 
of hmaa cowunication, languas* acquiai- 
tiott. counaallng thtory. litaracy and 
aoeial intaraction. But all this haavy 
haggaga for axpUining why dialogua co«- 
aualcatloo worka dotan't bagln to aatplain 
tha glow I aaa in taachara' ayaa aa thay 
talk about their dialoguaa with thair 
atudanta. And I aa bacoming very aware of 
the Uaita of research for explaining much 
Icsa predicting what happena when two peraona 
wbo were atrangera beca«e friend* through 
a dialogue. All the deacription* of the 
atructure of diacourae and explanattiona 
of aelf-di»clo»ure or cauaal reaaoning 
won't begin to deacribe or explain the 
experience, of wonder, every tioa I know 
I've been underatood by another hviaan 
beiog. every time I enlarge my under- 
atanding of the Ifloanaity of another a 
■ind and apirit, ao carefully hidden from 
ae by a aocially appropriate "face. Per- 
haps thia wonder is greater becauae the 
dialogues work beat aero** thoae visible 



hwan differancaa we baUeve are ao 
real and meaningful— ate, aax. culture 
or language. 

Carl Rogara In A Way of Bfclng haa some 
thoughts about this axperlenca of mutual 
understanding which only hman dialogue 
aeema able to create fully: 

I hav& notUtd that the. moKt dtzply 

moK& -£km *4 tfuLt fuxppeni. Abno&t 

ha6 been dzejply hea/td, hiA zytit moi&- 
tzn.,.'in Aome le&l AenAe he ^ wJeep- 
Ing io^ joy. It cla though he uje/ie 
Aay4Jig, ^ihank God, somebody keixAd 
me." In Auch momeM6 7 houe -the icun- 
toi&y ol a. pfU&oneA, tapping out day 
a^teA day a Uo^&z Code, me^iagt, "VoeA 
anybody nea/i me? U anybody thzM7" 
And iinalty one day he hexUA Aome i<Unt 
, tappings uitujch spell oat 'yeJ>\'. In 
that one sisnple le^ponie, he is re- 
leased ixom his loneliness, he has be- 
come a human being again. iiq^o p. 10} 

e ' 

I use dlAlog\i« jouraali to rdch out to 
others, to turn the keye of their cell* 
«nd releeec thea through dialogue eo that 
together we can begin learning. Then I 
notice that I too am released froa my cell. 



journals, a practice of comnunicating i^n leamers and teachers, 
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WHAT 1% DIALOGUE? 

Joy Kreeft, with contributions froffl Jana 
Staton and Shelley Gutstein 

As we talk with teacher'^ who are 
adapting dialogue journals to their own 
situations, we encounter Interesting 
varieties and adaptations of dialogue. 
Some of what Is reported seeros to be 
genuine dialogue, and some does not. 
This feedback has helped us to reflect on 
what we and others mean by 'dialogue,' 
and what the necessary conditions for 
dialogue journal writing are. This 
article Is an Initial attempt to outline 
some of the necessary characteristics of 
a dialogue, whether it takes place in a 
journal or some other form. We will 
focus on student- teacher interaction in a 
classroom or other academic context and 
point out how the characteristics that we 
have focused on are tied to features, 
ground rules, or strategies over which 
teachers, as the Initiators of this 
Interaction, have some control. 

We may not cover all of the Important 
conditions for dialogue journal writing. 
If you have others that you think should 
be included, please write us. You may 
also know of other Interesting and 
effective uses of dialogue in the 
classroom. We would love to hear about 
them. 

1. There is an intrinsic purpose or 
goal for communicating, and participants 
communicate about real Issues that are 
Important to them. They seek genuine 
Information whether it is about each 
other or about course content, they solve 
real academic and personal problems, etc. 
This differs from nmch classrow interac- 
tion in which no real information is ex- 
changed, but the teacher asks questions 
to check whether the students possess 
certain information, or, in the case of 
the language classroom, 'converses' with 
students in order to aid in student ex- 
pression of concepts and grammatical 
structures (e.g., 'Where is the clock?' 
'It's on the wall.') 



2. Both parties are engaged equally In 
the- Interaction— providing and seeking 
Information, Introducing and elaborating 
on topics, etc. This means that one per- 
son does not dominate or control the 
direction of the Interaction with ques- 
tions or directives, but also Is willing 
to respond to the questions of the other 
person. This also means that the normal 
unequal status of teacher and student is 
minimized. The teacher is as Involved in 
the content of the Interaction as the 
student. Instead of simply collecting the 
journals and giving a grade or making 
evaluative comments such as 'good point.' 

3. There is freedom for both partici- 
pants to choose topics as the topics 
become important, without fear of censure 
or reproach. Topics may be suggested by 
one of the participants, but are not pre- 
determined. This differs from many 
classroan writing assignments, in which 
the teacher determines both the topics 
and kind of writing to be done (exposi- 
tory paragraph, etc.). 

4. The communication is frequent and- 
continuous, between the same two parties, 
over an extended period of time. What 
constitutes an adequate amount of time is 
unclear, but it appears that the interac- 
tion should occur at least once a week 
and for at least a couple of months. In 
order for rapport to develop. It is 
essential that the same participants con- 
tinue in the interaction. Notes on 
message boards are one form of com- 
munication with others, but usually do 
not result in continuous dialogue. We 
have seen dialogue journal interactions 
in which one topic is carried on for six 
or eight months. Interspersed with brief 
mentions of other topics. During this 
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time, a lot of Information is shared and 
ooinions are expressed. 

5. The focus Is on weaning and 
standing rather than on fora. Both par- 
ti cioants are primarily interested in 
ihe Sssage itself, and there is a con- 
tinued effort to «ke the message clear 
and cowprehensible. When the wssage is 
not clear, clarification is sought, but 
this does not take the form of overt 

correction. ^ ^ . 

6. The coomuni cation is private and 
not subject to public scrutiny (unless 
both participants decide, at some later- 
date, that they would like their wr t ng 
to bi Mde public). Students especially 
must know that their writing 1? ^fe from 
authority figures and peers. In face-to- 
f«e encounters, students often feel shy. 
and young students or students learning a 
second language say be afraid to make 
mistakes In front of the teacher or 
oe'-rs. m the journal they may initially 
feel unsure, but as they build confidence 
through the positive feedback that they 
receive, they soon feel free to express 
themselves and make mistakes, knowing 
that only the teacher sees them and that 
the mistakes are all right. 

7. There is time for rereading (or 
reviewing) and reflection before res- 
ponse. This characteristic and the 
orivacy of the Interaction differentiate 
this kind of dialogue from oral conver- 
sation in an important way. The rapid 
pace of face-to-face interaction places 
demands on both participants to respond 
inroedlately, with little reflection time 
and can thus cause discomfort for the 
young student or language learner who may 
not understand what has been said or know 
how to reply. In the journal students 
have time to review what was said and 
reflect on it before replying, and can 
ask for clarification If it is needed. 

8. The exchange takes place in some 
tangible form or context, which Is 
available to both parties and can be 
reviewed at any tinse. This can be a 
bound notebook or a video or audio 
cassette (see below). Thus, students can 
look back to what was said earlier, 
either to check their own previous 
entries or the teacher's. In this way, 
the teacher's entry is available as a 
model for vocabulary, grammatical struc- 
tures, ways of thinking and self- 
expression, etc. 



We have proposed some characteristics 
«nd conditions that seem "pessary for a 
;.nuine dialogue, at under the con- 
stnints of classroom settings. There is 
an txchtnge of real infortaation and 
Senuint pSrposesi both P-'-tici pants are 
eoually engaged in the choice and discus- 
t?on 0? tSripics; tbe co«jyni cation s 
freouent, continuous and private; there 
uSfocis on meaning rather than form; 
and there is time for rereading and 
reflection. All of our interactions with 
nudents in dialogue journal s may not 
oossess all of these characteristics, but 
thM give us a goal to aim for. and when 
SeJ Ire present, the interaction can be 
very satisfying for both participants. 

Ti^ Examples »f different forms of dialogue 
cofliauni cation 

To emphasize that the dialogue journal 
concept can be adapted to other forms or 
nodes, here are two examples. 

y<H>nin» |ugs in Americ an Sign Language 
Classes 

Paul Menkis, currently d;;"ec5^"9 
intensive ASL program Gallaudet 
College, began experimenting with the 
concept of a video-dialogue journal 
Instead of a written journal: 

-!i«cause to data A5L does not nave 4 
written form, the ides of a video- 
didl^ite jourridl beyan to taJca fora. 
Tnis »ypro*ch mt fine need to '^^^t' 
tentl^ comunicite in the target lartju^ye 
xnstaAd of switcnin^ tacK and foctn be- 
tween two languages. In my classes. 
Where Mtudcnts tegin witn no knowledg^ or 
ASL end in wnicn no voice coaouiucation 
in Englisn is used, I imti*!!^ use tne 
written dialogue joarnsl as a mans or 
estdblisninj coamunicition *nd rapport 
witn tne students. After about tnree or 
focr we^ks, I gradn^il:^ introduce tne 
concept of tne videolo^ue journal. Tnis 
tnree- or four-weex tiae span is neces- 
M*rj to give iieginning students tiae and 
confidence to ^c^^iire and use soiae ^sic 
AHL skills to begin using tne Unguage to 
exuress tneir ideas." 

"Tne videologue strategy involves 
Mssignii>g a blank videotape to individual 
students. Students tnen videotape tijea- 
selves in ASL in a s^eciallg designed 
orivata self-viewiiy room ^ai^ped witn 
cameras and recofding e^uipoent (m tne 
Gallaudet College Learning Center). Tneg 
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viti«otMpm th«ir qamstians, coaoent*, 
•tc«« for two to foct aiiiutas. Thtn turn 
vid«oc«i>M «r« givn to m for au vittwinj 
tad r««i>on»«. i^tiUm Z»a vimfxaj tn* tap*/ 
I a*Jc« notes on CA«ir co«B«nc» and ^u**- 
tions Slid on tUmir pro^fts in using ASL, 
Th*n I XMMt^nd in ASL on thair individual 
tMpms and ratarn tiiaa to tha «tud«/its jt 
tii« n*xt cl*s* aiatxng for their aun 
viaifinj *nd continutd ras^KJnse*." 

For wore information, write or call M.P. 
Menkis» Dept. of Sign Conmuni cation, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
20002. (202) 651-5633. voice or HY. 

Oral letters 

Andrew Soria has used Oral Letters 
with university level £FL students. Oral 
letters consist of cassette tapes (which 
the students provide) on which the stu- 
dents record a spoken message to their 
teacher. Students use their own cassette 
recorders or machines in the language 
laboratory. After they have recorded 
their wssage, they rewind the tape to 
the beginning of that message, clearly 
(jiarking which side of the tape it is on. 
The teacher listens to the message and 
records a response immediately following 
it on the tape, again rewinding to the 
beginning of the message. Students are 
encouraged to speak freely about any 
topic they like, without a script. The 
tapes are private; no one other than the 
participants listens to them. 

Andrew reports that one of the more 
interesting 'letters' was that of a 
Chinese student he taught several years 
ago. The student explained about Chinese 
flute music and included on the tape 
examples of his own playing of a variety 
of different Chinese flutes.! 

Andrew Soria can be contacted at 17765 N. 
Shore Estate Rd., Spring Lake, Mich. 
49456. (616) 842-90U. 

nc AcoNY OP -T>« ax/HMnono 
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REFLECTIONS OH DIALOGUE 

.a.^hMt I f##l t«ilin? yon today is 

ttimt tM world iwmdM xmI dialogue, tnMt 
f^lM^hood is juMt SM men t/ae opposite of 
diMlogum ms is silmncm, and tmt t/2« only 
possible didlogum is Uim kind bmtw0M 
pmoplm wtK> r#aain wn^t tnsy srs «nd s^m^k 
thmir minds* 00^9 oust pMy attention to 
wtiMt unites us ratnar tiiMii to wiiMt 
ssp^tAtss us* 

are fdcmd witn mvila And^ ds for 
xaSi I ftl »ti}sr as AugustiM did oefora 
b^cominy a Christidn wnmn nm sdid: 'I 
triad to find tna source of avii and I 
got Wif/iare.' i^ut it is aiso trua tnat 
I, and M fsw others , kno^ wnat iaust be 
done, if not to reduce evil, at laasc not 
to add to it. perneps we cannot ^pravant 
tijis world from being a world in wnicn 
children ere tortured. But we can raduce 
the number of tortured cnildren* And if 
you don't help us, who else in tne world 
can help us to do tnis? 

^atwaan tna forces of terror end t^ie 
fore • of dielogue, a yraat unequal 
bet. hes begun. I neve notning but 
reesoneble illusions as to tne ouccooe of 
thet battle, dut X believe it oust be 
fougnt, er^ I know that certain s»n at 
least have resolved to do so*, .The pro" 
graa for tlje future is eitner a i^yrna- 
nent dialogue or the soiean and signi^ 
ficant putting to deatn of any wno have 
experienced dialogue •after an interval 
of two tnousand years we aay see cne 
sacrifice of Socrates repeated several 
times. Albert Camus, in an essay in 
*The Unbeliever and Christians/ 1948. 

CURRENT RESEARCH 

More Dissertations in Progress 

Bonita Blazer . Development of writing in 
kindergarten: Speaking and writing rela- 
tionships. Univ. of Penn. 

Jack Farley . A descriptive analysis of 
the journal writing abilities of a group 
of educable mentally retarded young 
adults. Univ. of Cincinnati. 

Mary Rivkin is using oialogue journals to 
document changes in attitudes of early 
education majors toward the educational 
value of children's play. Univ. of Md. 

(Cont. on p. 7) 
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WHO ARE Vi£? 
Joe Koltlsko 

we thought y)u might want to know who 

siwmarlzed the responses to our Survey 
. Siestlonnaire' in the last jsue. and 
• ttleohoned a saaple of people to find 
"t hoS journals are being a<i»P«5 « , 
TffTJt settings and to meet different 

nee<is. 

- °^^(tr»betri'u rner. in South Australia. 
«nrtc that dialogue journals encourage 
Sir IS^Swr-itd deaf students to question 
mnW happening around thetn. For Carol 
SrStz's adult ESL students in Washing- 
c!. the journals Provide a confi- 
dence builder and emotional outlet for 
their difficulties in 

culture. Carol Urquhart 0^.^^.^ Vi^loaue 
College. Ottawa, wntions that dialogue 
wnals sensitize her to the linguistic 
inS psych^togical needs of her inr^igrant 

*^?ro"e"we spoke with have adapted dia- 

S-^«o?ranrpit f^^^^ 

state university use 'reaction ^o^Jf ^ 
with their student teachers, many of whom 
use a s?mnar n«thod when they bee om^ 
teachers themselves. The ^"^tion fo der 

is nx^re focused and P*-»^fP%^«"/;|? ^ns 
than the dialogue journal. ''"^ it retains 
the notion of dialogue. Daniel McLaugh- 
lin at the Rock Point Community School 
in Ch?nle. Arizona, says that dialogue 
writing enables him to understand and 
assist students with severe emotional 
problems, who would never have opened 
up' in conversation. 

PrAco ntations at Conferences , ^ . 
— The use of dialogue journa s ^^esin- 
ning to come up at «<l""tional conferences. 
Carolyn Kessler of the Univers ty of San 
Antonio says that Christine Meloj^ * P'"^- 
sentation on dialogue journals at the 



Fan conference of TEXTESOL was so sue 

t5ttmt1?S;i university «'«ussed ala- 
loout Journals In the course of a series 
i?'Sn -^Sthops for "ftf »U 
Olllnsual children, « *' " '52,; 
«1th her o«i Uh^^r'lh^f. JntinJ 
rrJjeinS'taMrKnj^^^^^^ 

rurttsirsw^^^^^^^^^ 

jose state's English ?eP»'-^«"Uh2 one 
VLtlmr from Patricit in early 1982. one 
If Se f^«t wi received, helped spur us 

to start this ne*'Si«"«^;2.^ y-.^ing 
As part of the California waiting 

to teachers in many Southern Cal if or ni a 

irt\2;r.;;rtU°SiMoi2r^ 
"'s^ rsrfirnH- ~: 

EngitsS'teacners are using «;»c9ueour- 

Tu ItsTa «^ic""n;ir«nsiv. pro^r.™ 
{.St summer designed to teacS ten- to 
rtM{fd2?pSra^MU%i;idren 
«re able to pin down what they had seen 
and Warned! ind put themselves In the 
historical context. 

BS^IIJ^also uncovered a number of 
disserutions planned or in progress in 
which dialogue journals 5^^^" *S,ny 
•ffictive means of recording on a daily 
fs'ltSdrt reactions and perceptions 

.hfiiit #wents and concerns, as wen a> 
te«rarin"h?ch the -"alosue o""'! 
,„t.r.ctions th^seWes JJ'^ f4,:J;,„. 
frf a Hi fo- u 1 ng 5?"orue wri ti n9 in 
50« for« in their teachins ^""""9- 

?nercCttfnrihrdra?;;ur.furnais 
;:£hrn"Moruei-;f:- 

of students and teachers. If ^ ve left 
n.it wours olease send us a note, we 
.aStThU'tS be a continuing dialogue. 
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USUE'S PAGE 

Diiloguf Journtls—An Impoftant Classrooo 
MaiugtiMnt Tool . , „ ^ 

AS thf day btgins and m>f cU$s cowes 
into tht cUssroom. thtvtry first thing 
inost students do is pick up thtir journal 
and rtad «iy rtply to their previous 
entry. Sometimes they are especially 
eager to respond and begin *<rit1ng before 
they have removed their Jackets. Other 
times they read, put away their jackets 
and get out their supplies for the 
twrning, and while Mi ting for class to 
begin, they re-read and begin writing. 
This gives me time to check attendance 
and get the business of the day underway. 
For those who have been Inspired to reply 
and for those who have had seething 
interesting happen overnight, it is time 
to write, and they do! 

As the d'ay proceeds, the journals 
remain visible, available for the few 
Moments when an assignment is completed 
and there is a bit of time for writing. 
If an assignment is unintelligible, too 
difficult or too easy, out come the jour- 
nals and the writing goes on. Because the 
students write throughout the day, 1 have 
ongoing daily feedback and the journals 
serve as an important aid to my manage- 
ment of the flow of the classroom. 

1 Invite my students to help me to 
become a better teacher, so they are 
encouraged to evaluate and even criticize 
lessons. As they do so, 1 ask thera to 
become more specific in letting me know 
why a lesson was dull or boring. 
Frequently they make suggestions about 
how we should do something or how I may 
be more helpful to a specific student. 
Occasionally they suggest a lesson topic— 
perhaps there is something they're inter- 
ested in, they have seen or heard about on 
TV, or we have discussed in class and they 
wish to know more about. 

Some student actions are disruptive and 
need my immediate attention. After being 
reprimanded in class, the student may use 
the journal to deny that he/she was as 
guilty as the accusation implied or to 
explain why or how that particular action 
came about. If the student is very 
angry, the journal may becone a place to 
vent anger and a student may even write, 
"1 hate you..." Frequently by the end 
of the day, that same student is busily 
erasing that entry and writing a new one. 



Using the written exchange provides me 
a way of complimenting a student for an 
especially well done bit of work, a 
particular behavior toward another stu- 
dent or the fulfillment of a rtspon- 
siblllty In the classroom. A new piece 
of clothing warrants a coamient, which, 
written in the privacy of the journal Is 
savored by the recipient, and the student 
without new clothing dots not suddenly 
feel that his own clothing 1$ somehow not 
so good. 

The privacy of the journal provides 
time and a place for those happenings 
which are painful to discuss, the death 
of a family member, the Impending divorce 
of someone very close, the fears that the 
family may not be able to sUy in their 
home or the agony of having a parent who 
is not succeeding in this country and is 
contemplating returning to the native 
country. Sibling problems or interclass 
difficulties shared with someone who is 
non- judgemental are easier to bear simply 
because someone has "heard." Knowing 
that someone else knows your problems 
creates a bond with that person. 

At times there are things that a stu- 
dent wants desperately to tell about. 
One day in class we discussed ghosts and 
whether or not we believed in them. This 
inspired one student to write a 4-page 
narrative about ghosts. To have the time 
and the attention of the teacher long 
enough to relate that entire story Is a 
near i»possibility, but the journal gives 
time and space for those issues or topics 
which need retelling. Writing also 
relieves the class from having to sit and 
listen for a long time to just one per- 
son, when they, too, have something of 
equal importance to tell. For the stu- 
dent who always has something of such 
importance that it cannot possibly wait, 
the journal provides the opportunity to 
fully relate the information. 

Classroom management is also aided by 
students' entries that tell of their need 
for specific materials and supplies. 
This not only helps me to know what indi- 
viduals need to work with, but it helps 
make the students aware of the necessity 
for specificity and detail. If the 
request is not specific as to quantity, 
size, color and amount. I cannot be very 
helpful, and materials are delayed until 
the specifications are clarified. 

Yes, as an adjunct to daily classroom 
management the jdurnal fills the bill! 
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HOW TO GET STARTED 

Shelley Gutstein 

Often teachers in concerned about how 

to present Dialogue Jo"**"*^* 
Sudents-how to get the students to do 

It H9ht.- our «P*^<f « 
the journal s are one of the gj«Jte$t 
ielfiteaching devices that exists, and 
that explaining the journals Jo classes 
Uless of a problea than nost people 

^^SlSit ^ mean by this Js that «ith .de- 
Quate introduction to the concepts of 
dialogue journal writing on the first 
day wst procedural problems can be 
2;?ked out^ising the journals themselves. 
What should this Introduction consist of? 
While^ery teacher will present journals 
to the class in his/her own there 
are some general concepts that should be 
conveyed from the outset. First, the 
students should be told that their dia- 
logue journal is a place •^je^-e.t^ey and 
the teacher will coiwunlcate, tau. 
about anything they want to talk tbout; 
second, they should know that the journal 
will not be evaluated or graded in any 
way. Last, the journal is private and no 
one else will read it. We haven't found 
it helpful to say that the will journals 
improve the students' granwar, writing or 

'^'^Some* teachers give out brief handouts 
to clarify the concepts and any other 
requirements, especially with beginning 
second language students. A handout i 
often use with beginning ESL students 
(adults) looks like this: 

kind of Nrriting. It ^-Ip* 
to thin*: *nd writ* in Engli*^' Evary 
d#y you wi ' writ* for 10 ainntas. I 
will t*k» your journal* at thm and of 
clMSs, writt Uck to you, and giv you 
your joiirn*! st t/3« beginning of cisss. 
Here *r» sosae thing* to reaeaberi 

1. PiMse use e tleck pen end write 
on one side c£ the peper only. 

2. Pleese include the dete mMch tioe 
you write, 

3. Write es aich *s you lika, 2«t 
pleese write «t leeet 5 line* a 
day. 

4. your journdl is aonf identiei » 
This mens I will not show or 
tall anyone whet you write. 



It is important to keep the handout 
c ear. shSrt and concise. We Jon' t -ant 
W ovirwhelm the student or make the 

«U-to^i- Snff rpa 

•«tnS s;%r.nrre srs^teboo- 

and are ready to f <t.. they usually pr^^^^ 
duce appropriate journal entries. Teach- 
ers mar«-1te a sample entry on the 
blackboard to help the students begin. 
Se fJ5d! ihouoh. that most students will 
write original first entries. 

W?th students who 'Joj'^f 
idM • Me have found that, in most cases. 
«"in Srk out the misunderstanding 
:?th?n the journal itself .Consider the 
ioumal of Antonio, a 19-year-old 
Venezuelan student. He thought the 
Diilowe journal was a 1«tter exchange, 
and bl^an the first day by addressing me 
using a fictional name; 
Hy deer Eve: 

How eta you? I'm very well nare, 
lTsn'%ton it's tig end old end On, yes 

ztie buildings are lovely so men 

A. Canaan M, 

m BV response. I just repeated what 1 

had said in class: 

Antonio, this book is Jo be -J^J^^^^' 
sation between you and ae. So you can 
write directly to me, asK m ^uestxons, 
tell ma anything you wisn, 0<t 

Thl sico^d da'y. Antonio tried again with 

a second name for me. but a much more 

appropriate comment: 
Lovely Cecil ias 

in ay first d-y of class ay ynimar its 

so bad but I'ffl cryi/V"" 

Antonio J. C. M. 

I responded that he did not need to use 

a fonwal letter style: 

Tnis is a conversation between you and 
ael If you are not sure wnat to do, 

m^ls third entry. Antonio >ia<l Sotten 
the feeling for a direct communication. 
Hi I Today tne Hetro one more tiae! 
It's the second titae. . • Sxcuse aa 
because it's 9:15, About tne noaeworK, 
I like it but I don't Know wore tnings, 
Tne tenses, it's so difficult for ». 
^a are a lot of people for Jou,,. 
We see from Antonio's jo"'-"*\ that the 
journal itself is a very powerful vehicle 
for -teaching- students how to write a 
dialogue journal, we have learned that 
presenting the journals to students is 
much less complicated than it seeros at 
the beginning. 
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NOTES FROH THE FIELD 

from Australia, Elizabtth Turner writes 
about the difference tnat dialogue jour- 
nals have Mde In teaching deaf students 
of deaf parents who are unfaalllar with 
spoken or written English. 

At first WMsn't Jtacn on jouriuls and 
kmpt hiM entries to 4 tytr« minxmia 
(tnrmm or four lines; tut now hSM 
rm^lly let fly witn thm pen snd ddsnss 
off X^ngtrig mntrims every nignt* 
For 1^. tnmim is A^uai value in rcadi/v 
ay rmply* N^/aen I return thm jourrykls, 
Wm turns ins hsck on tnm things of ens 
prmsmnt to run his myss ovmr ay words i 
tnsn looks up witn « nod or a smile. 
He says so litcle in class (it's an 
or^l sciiool) tiist for a wnile I oscaae 
guite worried aisout hia. I'm so 
relieved to know thAt w^ will write 
aJtaout his feelings, wnicn ensbles sas to 
keep in toucn i^ien tne ups end downs in 
his lifSwAs I looK over ay res^nse 
to kf.*s entry, I see tnst soae of ay 
sentences are t^uite ooaplicsted grams^- 
ticsllly* 

If you hsve tioe^ I would be intev'^ 
ested to know wno else in Austral xe is 
using dialogue journdlsm 

Elizabeth Turner 

Unit 1, 212 Torrens Rd. 

Renown Park» South Australia, SW 

Jeanlna Umana uses dialogue Journals in 
her English classes In Costa Rica. At 
first her students used Spanish almost 
exclusively, but little by little they 
began to use English words, then senten^ 
ces, until they finally wrote whole 
paragraphs In English. She always 
answers in English, no matter what 
language they write in. 

Since our course is structured 
according to syntactic criteria, wnen 
the students write, tney force tnem^ 
selves to be ahead of wnat wm are doing 
in class* For exaaple, very early I 
found tninys lixe, ''I want that you 
tell m about...*' According to the 
grassaatical sequexing for tne course, 
that sort of emoedding cooes toward tne 
very end* But, since tney were tryiny 
to use it, I taught it earlier and tney 
learned it witn no pain because tney 
saw tne naed for it. 



Verb tenses was the area in which I saw 
tlie most iaproveaent throughout the 
eemester* To handle time relationships 
is very difficult to teach in EFL, but 
if gou really have a need to sag soae*- 
thing a/Kf get it across, then gou learn 
to do it better than by working out 
someone else's exercises ^ The journals 
have oonvirK:ed m that W9 need a com- 
pletely different approach to language 
teaching, and I have volunteered to 
teach a pilot course that focuses 
totally on cojsiaunicative coaj>ecence« 

Dissertations Completed 

Marcia Martonan * Teacher- student dialogue 
writing in a college composition course: 
Effects upon writing performance and 
attitudes. Univ. of Maryland. 12-83. 

Vera Mil 2 . A psychol Ingulstic 
description of the development of writing 
In selected first grade students. Way 
Element. School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Conference Presentations 

Jessie Roderick and Jana Staton . 
Dialogue Journal writing: Insights 
for Pre-servlce and In-service education. 
Spring Conference of the NCTE, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 12-14, 1984. 

Jana Staton . Learning to play the game: 
What we can learn from the writing of 
profoundly deaf students. AERA, New 
Orleans, April , 1984. 

Please send in information aJbout dlsser^ 
tations and forthcoming papers, etc. 
Next issue will be published Hay, 1984 » 

SUBSCRIPTION POLICY 

We now have 300 names on our mailing 
list, and we encourage you to xerox and 
share the newsletter with others. Since 
we began charging a modest fee (now $3.00 
for 3 Issues a )«ar} about 100 of >ou 
wonderful people have sent In some con- 
tribution. ANY DONATION will keep you 
on the subscriber's list, as it lets us 
know you are Interested the Dialogue . 
Sometime In the future we may have to 
drop names of people who have never paid, 
but we'll put that day off as long as 
possible, (which means until our out-of- 
pocket losses per issue start to climb 
beyond $25.00. There, now, don't you 
feel guilty?) 
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K^^VIMG TROUBLE FINDING LIGHT>J£1GHT BOUND 
COMPOSITION BOOKS? 

uHtt US If you viould l<ke information 

NEXT ISSUE 

made of If yJu kinow 

?n an Interesting way J" * ""^Sf^d in 
situtation and -ho ^^^''"IJ^'^,!**! 
the newsletter, please contact us. 



U.W t» encourage ffluctant student to 
■eotanun^catc . In response U) tf^e ;i 
^nt reque sts from readers. Leslee Reed 
iil' discuss this problem, and 
Iny contributions you can send us about 
what has worked for you. 

inter personal us- 

aT.Vc^S a the Classroom . Yes, were are 
Slier sUuations in which we find dia- 
journals being used. We want to 
inscribe three Important onej, and will 
appreciate any examples of these, or 
others; 

- between parents and children 

. between wives and husbands, f 
contemplating a permanent 
(examples will, of course, be careful!) 
edited!) 

- between co-workers, such as Pf-^JciPf s 
S^Jt^achers (we know of two schools 
Ihere this happens), or colleagues in 
research. 



^.OGUE is the newsletter about fHe uses ^benefits, ^nd^^^^^ 

- journals, a practice of " S^irrsations between (usually) 

Interest* through continuous funct onal conv r«tto ^^^^^^^ «nas of sharing 

learners and teachers. This K^ye begun using dialogue 

Information, ideas and """/"l^ff^^fher cfuntHes.^!^ is an'outgrowth of 
journals in the United States and in o.ner c Ascribe and analyse 

the National Institute o^^e^J^ij^'^of analogue journal communication 
the purposes, structure and bene its ot di^^ ^ 
fin.l ysis Of Dia ogty journal Wrim^ ^^^^^ resea rch and prac- 
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IMTERPERSOMAL USES OF DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

Jana Staton 

Oh, th9 oon\fortt M« in»si>T^B»ibl* oontfort 
of fMling $af0 uitn a p€f»ont naitnar 
having to ^igh thougnta nor maaunt uovdBf 
but pouring tham rignt out Just aa tnnj ara, 
ohaff and grain ali<as oartain that a faitn- 
ful nand wtU taka a>id aift than, kaap what 
i$ worth kaaping and than uitn tna Draatn of 
kindnaaas i>^ow tha raat axXji, 

George Eliot 

Dialogue Journal writing began as a way 
to overcome the terriers to cocnuni cation 
between students and teachers. But many of 
us, after six wnths or a year of sharing 
our students' lives and thoughts In this 
way, have asked, Mhy can't I have the same 
relationship with people In my own life? If 

only 1 could talk this way to For 

those of you who haven't tried a dialogue 
Journal with another person In your life— a 
child, parent, principal, husband or wife 
(or the practical equ1valent)"we want to 
share soae of what we and others have 
learned from using dialogue Journals to 
create sustained. Interactive conversations 
In our own fanllles and at work. We have 
collected observations from people now using 
Journals and samples of their writing, 
{Because of the nature of these journals, we 
have, of course, kept the identity of our 
contributors private.) 

One point brought up by those we Inter- 
viewed is that dialogue journals allow both 
persons to be much tnore honest than In face- 
to-face .ncounters. One person observed, "I 
can afford to be somewhat critical In the 
dialogue journal... I don't think at this 
point in our relationship I'd risk that kind 
of honest criticise If 1 were talking." 
Most of our Informants point out that topics 
can be discussed In the journal which are 
too uncomfortable to bring up initially in 
face-to-face conversations. Sometimes these 
topics :re talked about later, and sometimes 
they are resolved In the Journal Itself. 



Another observation was that there was 
so nuiri'. to be learned through the Interac- 
tion. A principal who began keeping dia- 
logue :ournals with her teachers was amazed 
at (ww much she learned about them, when she 
had thought she already knew everyone and 
their concerns rather well. A nother who 
kept a dialogue Journal with her teenage son 
found that the Journal opened up a number of 
new relationships all at once, as her son 
began addresing his entries to her In her 
different roles: "To the one who pays the 
bills," for example. These various labels 
helped her understand the complexity of 
their relationship and his perceptions of 
her. The dialogue Journal e.1 lowed them both 
to discuss feelings and topics for which 
there was neither t1n« nor courage to 
discuss when she came home late from a 
demanding job and the major concern of both 
was an Immediate task {like fixing dinner). 

A part of an entry in one dialogue Jour- 
nal provides a perceptive Insight into how 
the written dialogue can affect the quality 
of a relationship: 

**i4ofs and mora, I fail tnat writing in 
tha journal panvrita ma to liatan to you 
battar uhan ua'ra togathar. By having got- 
ten things off my mind, in tha Journal, ^ 
tnay'ra no longar tnara , oocupjing brain 
apaaa and coimanding attention and axsludin.. 
uhat gou'ra aa^^ing at tha tine and ixint ma 
to hear.. .Hat aning requires effort and oon- 
centi^tion ana the journal leaves ry mind 
free to (sonaentrate ," 

{Continued on p. 2) 
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Successful Situations for using Dialogue, 
journals 

In our survey, we have found that the 
foU owing kinds of pairings have worked 
weU: Parents and teenage children 
(especially mothers and sons); students 
going away to college and one parent Jwe 
know of a daugther and father); an adult and 
an older parent who live soiae disUnce 
apart; adult couples, married or considering 
it; colleagues conducting research lour 
secret weapon in the NIE study); principals 
and teachers. All of these partnerships 
share some Important conditions which seera 
to facilitate the dialogue: (!) Both persons 
are aware of some barriers to the kind or 
mutual coJWJuni cation and undersunding they 
need, and there is a mutual willingness to 
try a new channel for conwuni cation; (Z) some 
issues, goals, or a cooinon task exist as a 
shared framework to provide topics; (3) mere 
is a lack of time for mutually convenient, 
one-on-one conversations about important 
topics . even though the two people see each 
other every day; U) Very often, these suc- 
cessful pairs turn out to be male- female 
combinations. 

In contrast to these successful 
situations, one combination which has not 
worked well is a couple in which only one 
partner feels the need to open a second 
channel of communication. Unlike the 
classroom in which the teacher can require 
this dialogue, an interpersonal journal must 
be truly voluntary, and an initial degree of 
mutual willingness to try It is crucial. 
The second pairing which has not worked well 
thus far Is that of a parent and an elemen- 
tary school-age child (6-10 years old). 
Several friends have tried to get their 
young children to keep dialogue journals 
witn them as a way to encourage them to 
"write more" or to enjoy writing and 
reading. In the three instances we know of 
personally, none of the children got very 
excited about it and the dialogues petered 
out quickly. Given the ease with whicn 
children as young as five years begin a 
dialogue journal with their teachers, this 
difficulty is somewhat puzzling. The reason 
may be that at this age children are not as 
aware of the need to communicate explicitly 
with their parents, and can't understand the 
reason for writing down things they can just 
as easily say to a parent they feel close 
to. However, parents separated from their 



children might find that a dialogue journal 
would work well, because the physical separa- 
tion c?Sates an'awareness of the functional 
value of the journal for the child. One 
interesting fact fro« P* rents who Jjjve been 
able to maintain a journal with a child is 
that these dialogues seem to be effective 
only on a t1«»e-11«1ted basis, and «ay "oj. 
last even as long as a year. It «ay be that 
with children, there are years of their 
lives in which a private conversation on 
paper with one parent is needed and useful , 
while the next year, the need for the dia- 
logue diminishes. 

Considerations for Gett ing Started 

Just as in the classroom, there are some 
logistical considerations which seem to help 
the dialogue get sUrted. A visually 
mractiJrfoJS seems to make a difference- 
all of us are sensitive to size and color, 
and to materials that sy^o^^« 
values. One couple reports that tneir 
dialogue journals have to be written in 
roy^l blue spiral notebooks. A journal that 
looks special communlcateti the value of the 
relationship Itself. Finding a convenient 
place to leave the journal when an entry is 
Completed allows the journal to be passed 
back and forth easily and without compli- 
cated schedules (in-baskets and mail boxes 
at work do fine; at home you may need to 
find a private place to leave it). Perhaps 
most important, we have found that formal or 
fiJed sihedulei probably need to be avoided 
with interpersonal journals. The dialogue 
seems to work best when the journal can flow 
back and forth as topics surface wh^ch need 
discussion. Some mutual obligation, nke 
not letting more than a week pass J^JfJ^J f 
least one exchange, needs to be established, 
but within that framework, a flexible sche- • 
dule actually encourages sustained conver- 
sation. Guilt feelings are not conducive to 
dialogue. 

We thought an Instance from a first 
exchange might demonstrate the way that the 
dialogue journal got started for a couple of 
people, growing oGt of a r .a1 frustration, 
as these first entries s (both persons 
were familiar with the of dialogue jour- 
nals in classroom sett j ): 

A: I (m writing tnis to you because riynt 
nou I fe*l unoom:'orv:ibls about 

taUing to you. Lataly (tne past two 
ueakB) w< havan't aeamed to be able to 
"matah"— I ^ <^ miaaing youf signal 



and you nri«« mintt unl«ctf I pout or look 
urthappy, Commntt, r^buttalB, •o«n 
di»au$$ion$ of tntirtlif difftr^nt Ubu»9 
would b0 tMloomtd. 

B: I didn*t fMl lik§ uHting yg9t$rday ao 
I didn't. I'm not tur* that I f*»l U/c« 
it today €ithtr...Mayb€ this approaon 
will n»lp kttp oomtunioation optn. It'B 
cUar that I hav4n't Uamad to talk and 
I dBtpair at gvgr Isaiming it vary W0llm 
7h$r« or* too many ri»k» in talking.,. 

Sonte Reflections 

As I reflect on the value to ae of keeping 
an interpersonal journal —with a suraroer 
Intern, with father, with colleagues at 
work, and with my husband, what cones to 
mind Is the capacity of the written dialogue 
to overcome the constant mismatch between ipy 
Inner, life experience and that of others,. 
Our physical lives occur in and are great! v 
constrained by chronological time (Chronos), 
while our mental, spiritual, and emotional 
lives occur in Kairos time, which is 
governed by appropriateness or "rightness" 
(a distinction In the Greek which Fred 
Erickson recalled to our thinking). When 1 
live or work closely with sonieone, we spend 
time together in direct contact, but our 
minds' own inner journeys are net dictated 
or even in tune with external time or 
events, and so we can never exactly match in 
external time. Physical meetings and talk 
must occur when it is physically possible 
for us to get together, not when it is most 
appropirate for both of us to talk and 
listen. In fact, one cannot always predict 
or schedule the most appropriate times to 
cosiaunlcate. I see this difference between 
our outer, physical lives and our inner 
selves as a permanent part of the human con- 
dition and therefore not one likely to 
change even in the best of families, or 
marriages, or work relationships. A written 
med1um--d1alogue journal, letter, or com- 
puter communication through an electronic 
mail system— allows my Inner self to listen 
and to speak when it is the right time for 
me, and allows the other person the sane 
opportunity. 



STRATEGIES FOR MAINTAINlfJG JOURNAL WRITING - 
Keeping the door open 

Leslee Reed 

Every class has Its share of students 
who would rather not be bothered with any of 
the class activities, and resoonding in the 
dialogue journal 1$ no exception. Although 
most students really enjoy the dialogue and 
begin with great enthusiasm, there are those 
who respond reluctantly and with what 
appears to be indifference. Their routine 
approach nay be. "1 had a good day. Lunch 
was good. The gacae was fun." or, It was a 
good day. We had a good recess. I hope you 
had a good day." To be sure, they are 
following the instructions in my class- 
writing 3 sentences daily— and technically 
they are fulfilling the requirement, but 
'these relucunt students ''sometimes take 
months to realize that the journal is not 
going away and they may as well avail them- 
selves of this daily opportunity to com- 
municate privately with me. It seems that 
those who have the greatest need to com- 
municate have the moi- trouble getting 
started. But time and the sense of security 
that cooes from knowing that I care about 
them and will not give up on them helps them 
to eventually come around to writing. When 
they do (be forewarned!) there is sometimes 
a veritable flood of problems that emerge-- 
problems which I can only acknowledge and 
try to understand. 

help teachers encourage these reluc- 
tant students, here are some things that 
have worked for me: 

1. After the initial period of getting 
to know each other comes the time of learn- 
ing to share Interests and "discuss" ideas 
together. When the student's topics seem 
mundane or boring, ask some pertinent 
questions; such as an opinion aDOut a 
lesson, an assembly, the new bulletin board 
or any topic which seems to be of interest. 
Instead of just writing, "Tell me about it," 
be specific— "Do you think the assembly was 
too long or do you think all of the time 
spent there was necessary?" "How much of 
the assembly was worthwhile?" "Which part 
of the assembly was the most interesting? 
When an opinion is given, feel free to 
disagree or agree so that there is a genuine 
exchange of ideas. Try to allow your own 
feelings to show--" I don't agree with you 

(Cont. on page 5) 
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PUBLICATIOMS ON OIAIOGUE JOURNALS 
Disstrtattons 

of m Audience . Un^v. of Penn. May, iS8*. 

Kreeft. Joy. Analysis of S tudent-Teacher 

£nqH$h as a^*co"d Languag e . taeoraeluKn 
Univ. (icto&er. l4iS4. 

Hartasan. Marsha. T,,.h^r-student Dialogue 
U rltlnq In A f-»lleqe Cowoositlon Uutse. 

H tu^n WrHInq [ierlo rroance and ~ 
mitudes: Univ. of HL>. Ueceuiieu 1 983. 

staton Jana. The Interactional Acquisition 
^yK^ctlcal Rers »^»^nc^ In ^arlv AauTestt.i^ 
A Study of 01a^Q?ue Jcumai s. UCIA June. 1984. 

Articles 

AlDertinI, John and Meath-Lang, Bonnie. 
Forthcoming article on <i|4lo9"e Joumal use 
with coUege-age deaf writers. NTlu, in 
Journal of Currlculuro Inquiry . 

Atwell, Nancle. "writing and Reading 
Literature from Uie Inside Out." Language 
Arts. 61_. 3. March. 1984. 

Davis. Fran. "Why You Call Me Emigrant?: 
Dialogue Journal Writing with Migrant 
Youth." Childhood Education . Nov./Uec. 1983. 

Gutsteln. Shelley P. "Using Language 
Functions to Measure Fluency." ERIC number 
to be announced, June, 1984. 

Kreeft. Joy. "Dialogue Writing: Bridge 
from TaU to Essay Writing." Language Arts. 
61. 2, February. 1984. 

Kreeft. Joy. "Why Not Really ComnJunicate?-- 
using Dialogue Journals." WATESQL Working 
Papers . 1. Winter 1983-84. 

Staton. Jana. "Writing and Counseling: 
Using a Dialogue Journal." Lantiuage Arts. 
57_, 5, May, 1980. 

Reports 

Anal y sis of Dialogue Journa l ^''^ting as a 
CoCTn unicatlve Ivent . J. staton. J. 
Kreeft and Mrs. R." Final Report. National 
Institute of Education Grant No. G-80-0iZ2, 
Center for Applied Linguistics. Washington. 
O.C. January. 1982. {ERIC No.: Vol. 1: ED 
214 196; Vol. II: ED 214 197. 



Books and Book Chapters 

Staton. Jana. "Thinking Together: The Role 
of laniuage Interaction In Children s 
Siasonlng:- Xn C Tti.lJJ and C. Suhor. 
(Eds.) Speaking and Hrltlng. K-12. NCTt, 

Fall, im: 

Staton. Shuy, Kreeft, and Reed, 
?^S.^tiyrwr1t1ng In ^^^^^f^^'^ 
r<H/i. U«t4c. Sociai and C oqnttive Views. 
In the Writing i>enes. im. rarr, Efl.) 
Ablcx. 1985. 

ARTICLES ABOUT DIALOGUE JOURNAL WRITING 

AS new articles about <iiaj?g"ej0"'?*^ 
writing are published, they w1 1 be sum- 
Bwrlzed In the newsletter. Below Is a 
T^ry of three of the articles in this 
Issue's list of publications. 

Frances A. Davis. 1983. "Why you call me 
Emigrant?-: Dialogue journal writing with 
Bl grant youth. r.Mldhood Education. Nov. -Dec 

This article provides a rationale and 
some methods for using dialogue jou|;nals 
with minority language 9''0"PSj"^^^^ 
along with several examples of student and 
counselor writing. 0<?^;?ue journals were 
used by New Jersey Project MW'-S « part or 
a migrant education P^-o^^t funded by the 
U.S. Office of Education. The P'-jJect was 
designed to help migrant junior and sen or 
high school youth obtain career jnd occupa- 
tional Information and an unje^sj*"f"9 °; 
their career goals. As was hoped, the stu- 
ITnts quickly'moved in their dU^ogue Jour, 
nals from personal writing to focus on their 
career plans and to seek necessary career- 
related Information from their counselors. 
As a result, the journals served as a means 
for fulfilling many of the project goals. 
The writing practice lead to greater fluency 
in writing; important occupational infor- 
mation was exchanged; and close personal 
ties developed between the students and 
counselors, so that counselors could use the 
journals to develop the students self- 
concepts. 

{Continued on page 5) 
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(Artlclts, cont. from page 4) 



(Strate^ltfs, continued fro« page 3) 



Joy Krtcft. 1984. Dialogue writing- 
Bridge fros talk to essay writing. 
Language Arts . Vol. 61. No. 2. 

This article addresses the question of 
how dialogue journals can help to (tevelop 
students' writing skills. Many examples of 
teacher and student writing highlight 
teacher stategles and student growth. The 
article shows how dialogue writing bridges 
the gap between oral , face-to-face conver- 
sation, which Is Interactive, and writing, 
which Is usually accomplished by the writer 
alone, without interactive help from an 
interlocutor. Thus, dialogue writing pro- 
vides a means for students to nove naturally 
froM a skill they already know when they 
enter school, Interactive cotmuni cation, 
to a new skill, essay 1 st- type writing. 
Research on the differing characteristics 
of spoken and written coonuni cation is 
reviewed, the characteristics of dialogue 
journal writing that prooote effective 
writing are discussed, and one student's 
developing competence in writing over ten 
month's tiiae is studied in detail. 

Mancic Atwell. 1984. Writing and reading 
literature from the inside out. Language 
Arts. Vol. 61, No. 3. 

How do students become "insiders" to the 
world of reading and writing? Atwell wanted 
her eighth grade students to become comfor- 
table citizens—critics, enthusiasts, and 
participants— In the literate world, and one 
day started written "reading conferences," 
In the form of letters that she and her 70(1) 
students wrote to each other about the books 
they read. In the letters they shared 
Information about good books and authors, 
praised and criticized authors' styles and 
reflected on their own reading and writ ng 
experience. She describes their letters as 
"a dining room table with 70 chairs around 
it"— a place where she and her students, as 
partners in the enterprise, entered the 
world of reading and writing and established 
themselves as expert readers and writers. 
The article describes in deuil the progress 
of two of her stude-ts, with provocative 
samples from the letters. This article is 
especially important for secondary school 
teachers who want to focuS on content in the 
journals, or who would like to do dialogue 
writing but have too many students for a 
daily journal exchange with each student. 



because I really don't like that kind of 
music, but I'm glad some people dol" or, 
"You and I agree i That was an exciting and 
interesting idea the speaker presented." 

2. Focus on the activities of your 
students; ask questions that show you have 
noticed them, and that you are Interested. 
"Oo you think we should work on the map or 
the outline first?" "You seem to be going 
along very well. Which book {or materials) 
will you need next?" or, "How much of the 
math was too easy for you? You seemed to go 
right through the work today." or conver- 
sely "You seemed to hesitate on your math 
assignment. Could 1 help you? Were you 
having trouble with the steps or was it the 
word problems?" Negative comments may be 
required. "You and Jay were having a problem 
today. How did it start?" or, "Too bad you 
were so sleepy today. Were you not feeling 
well or were you just tired?* 

3. Everyone has emotions. If you note 
some change in a student, you might cooaent 
on it. "How happy you seemed today. There 
must have been something special happening. 
What was It?" Or you could mention your own 
feelings, "Old you notice how angry I was? 
Do you know why? What do you think I could 
do to prevent that from happening again?" 

4. Encourage them to share interesting 
books and activities with you. "You are 
reading a book I have never read. Do you 
think I would enjoy reading it when you are 
finished with it?" or "I've just finished 
reading The Borrowers . It is so funny that 
you might enjoy It if you like funny, impos- 
sible books. Oo you?" 

5. When you have noticed a problem be- 
tween class members you can enlist help. 
"It was too bad that John was so angry 
today. It spoiled the game for him and for 
the class. Could you help him when you see 
him becoming so upset? You could ask him to 
take a walk with you. or even suggest that 
he come talk to you about the problem. Does 
that seem possible? Oo you have any ideas 
that would help me to help him?" How impor- 
tant we feel when s<»neone in authority 
thinks enough of us to ask for our help! 

6. Try to U-arn from your students by 
asking about scathing you have no idea 



(Continued on p. 6) 
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(Strategies, continued frow page 5) 

about. "Does the Culture Club play punk 
rock or just rock «usic? Have you many of 

their records? Which J* >«"»'/*^°i:l?L.S; 
they use synthesizers?" "Ho« Is a low-r der 
Siffertnt fro« «v car?- "Why do you think 
th# AnaeU i^lll win?" Is our tea« better 
San*"^eirs? HO. do you know?" "How did you 
celtbrate your birthday? At our house the 
birthday oerson gets to decide what we win 
hale 4? their birthday dinner. Oo you have 
any customs like that?" 

Most of all, 1 want to eaphasiie the 
imporunce of having and showing a ^f f ^^ 
Interest in thrstUdent' $ hobbtcs. attitudes 
and responses. This helps you to learn 
about your students, and helps them to 
realize that you are human. Encourage them 
to teach you, to tell you things you did not 
know, to share ideas and happenings. And 
remember that every student will not write a 
glowing gem of an entry every day. When an 
entry has been particularly interesting, 
don't hesitate to show your enthusiasm. 

Just as a good conversation is enlighten- 
ing, good journal entries should enlighten. 
Being an interested, eager listener makes 
you a good conversationalist. The same 
skills make your journal entries interesting 
and encourage responses that grow! 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

Herbert Hilsen of Call. Colombia comroents on 
his experience with dialogue journal 
writing*. 

"The technique develops an amazing fluency 
rather quickly. The communication 1s^ 
genuine, students and teacher come to know 
each other better. Ano students do not 
freeze up when they have to write, nor 
depend on artificial models. 

"Things 1 remember from people's dialogue 
journals are very useful to me now when 1 
meet them. I have a strong visual orien- 
tation, and having read these ideas I find 
they stick better than Just from ordinary 
conversation. 

"Ideas from students' dialogue journals 
are extremely useful for oral activities. 
Thanks to remembering what I read in dia- 
logue journals, 1 am never at a loss for 
oral interview or exam saterial later. 



Manelf Atwell uses dialogue journals with 
students studying literature in an elemen- 
U^y «!loo1 in Maine. She writes about her 
iSprtsslons of her students' experience 
using peer journals: 

■You «ay be Interested to know that my 
writing/reading students are now carrying on 
dialoguis with'each other-as we 1 as con- 
tinuing to write to «e. This talk is also 
wonderful, and very different from their 

still literature, the tone is more informal 
and the content Is pure gossip-about-books. 
It's as If lit. Is windane and everyday- 
something kids just naturally chant about. 
And these letters are very, very funny. 

"Aflwng all the good things resulting from 
kid-to-kid literary dialogue is the practical 
issue of replicability. ]«chers 1 wlk ^ 
just about die at the notion of sustaining 
correspondence with 75-125 secondary level 
kids*. Opening up the possibility of peer and 
teacher correspondence has cut ray fou»--hours- 
per-evening letter writing sessions in half. 

Nancy Rhodes has been using dialogue 
j ournals for ' fh e past year in Montgomery 
County Maryland's adult education program. 
The students in her classes come from a wide 
range of countries and are well-educated in 
their native languages: 

"My main purpose for using journals is to 
get the students more accustomed to putting 
their thoughts down on paper. This turns 
out to be a major task for many of them. 
Alihough the majority of the students have a 
good conuand of the spoken language, most of 
?hem have little, if P'-'cti" In any 
type of writing in English, whether it be 
business letters, notes to friends, or 
academic essays. 

"At the beginning of each semester 1 often 
hear a lot of complaints about keeping a 
Journal, and I am aware that for many of 
them it is difficult to wr te someth ng In a 
foreign language for the first time In the^r 
life. For this reason. 1 was interested to 
know, at the end of the semester, what were 
the students' views of what they had earned 
from their journal writing. Their written 
responses were quite revealing. Perhaps we 
can learn more about w^^at the students 
actually gain from journal writing from 
their own cosnments than fro»rt what we 
teachers think they will learn. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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(KotfiS. continued froo page 6) 

"A Jtptnese student conwented on how 
journal writing htlptd her to start thinking 
In English, which she hopes will help 
improve her speaking ability. 

tfriting dialogue journal it iwr^ uatful 
for m, B«oaua§ Vv v«ry mcH 
progr9t»9d Htaring ability in tHi* 
alaast but not anough to tpaak* 
Uaually I think in Japanta* at firat 
and tvanalata into SngliaH, It' a not 
good* I'll nava to tnink in Snglian, 
yhan I ijrita dialjgua journal in a 
anort tim, I'm uaad to trj thinking in 
Sngliah and I baliava it'll aartainly 
iinprova Engliah aonvaraation 
oHlity, 

"A Colonibian woman commented that her 
practice in journal writing has helped her 
In her job." 

Sou in valuntaar job I Hava to do 
tha nutritional aaaaaamnt and I am 
var^ happy baoauaa tha nuraaa and tha 
diatitian oan undaratand m ity Sngliah 
writing and I knou tha dialogua 
joumala hava halpad ma a lot. 

Carol Severino , who teaches university- 
level writing ci asses at the University of 
Illinois. Chicago, conducted a pilot study 
last fall in which one class used dialogue 
journals and the other class used an inter- 
esting textbook. The dialogue journal class 
did better on the final essay exam, and 
their writing anxiety, measured by Daly's 
scale, increased less than the textbook 
class. There were also fewer absences froni 
class and tutoring sessions, better class 
discussions, and generally a more integrated 
feeling in the dialogue journal class. 
Carol hopes to do a Targer-scale study for 
her dissertation. She would appreciate 
suggestions frora anyone doinq studies of how 
dialogue Journals iiaprove writing perfor- 
mance and attitudes toward writing! 

Carol has a wonderful handout that she 
gives to her writing classes to introduce 
dialogue journals use. If you would like a 
copy, send us with a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and we'll send you one. 
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Finally, The Washington Post mentions 
dialogue journals tn an ariicte discussing 
the muHI-ethnIc population of Arlington. 
Virginia and Its Impact on the Arlington 
County Public Schools. The article 
discusses the problems foreign born children 
encounter In adjusting to American schools 
and how the schools cope with, and help the 
children. These children, who often have 
come from war zones or other turbulent 
areas, experience culture shock, language 
problems, and may withdraw entirely. In the 
dialogue journals, the students can let out 
their feelings "in full Bursts": 

"Feel so sad today," said one note by a 

second-grade Vietnamese girl. . . . 

"Cry, cry, cry. Feel so stupid. 

Please God let me go back to my 

country." 



QUOTABLE QUOTES 
On the Teacher as an Interactive Model: 

I uculd liKa to auggaat that w>wit tha 
taaohar mat bat to ba an affaatiua aom' 
patanaa modal, ia a day-to-day working modal 
with whom to intaraot. It ia not ao moh 
that tha taaehae providaa a iwdal to imi- 
tat a. fiathar, it ia that tha taaohar oan 
baaanta a par^ of tha atudant'a intamal 
dialogua— aomabody uhoaa raapaat ha uanta, 
aomaona whoaa atdndarda ha uiahaa to maka 
hia ouK. It ia lika baaominj a apaakar of 
a languaga ha aharas with aomabody- 2*^* 
languaga of that intaraotion baoomaa a part 
of onaaalft and tha atandarda and atyla that 
ona adopta for that intaraotion baaoma part 
of ana' a OL/n standoKia. 

Jerome Bruner, "The Will to Learn" 

Toward a The ory of Instruction . {1966, 

pTTSTl 

A Student's View of the Importance of 
Dialogue Journals: 

. . .1 tnink writing thaaa Joumala are vary 
impoftant and thay play an aaaantial rola 
about oonnaationa batuaan taaohar and atu- 
dant. It' a raally niaa to oonaidar <3ur 
taaonara aa our frianda^ it mat ba in thia 
way, if not thara ia alwaya a diatanaa ba- 
twaan tnam. If wa know aach other battar, wa 
will auraly undaratand aaoh othar battar 
too. 

Farnaz, Age 18 

High Intermediate ESL 
Iran 



A Poem 

k:hsn I aane h*r«, . 

J found th» tJhit4 oolor tn th* auftdt, 

I f§it oold. 

1 didn't lik4 th» t*»g>«rc:tur«. 

Swyday I wane to i^tuinj ta eountrn, »o 

I oan't V4ry happy' 

R^e^ntln, th4 vintar waa gone, 

I found th* g«t«s that wa$ graen, 

And the flouer ua» t>loom» 

Looking the outaida like a picture, 

Zt'e very beautiful, 

I ohanged mind, 

I vanted etay here. 

And planned awmer aemeater, 

Jean-Hslou Lai, Taiwan 

MCPS AduU Education ESOL 
(This and other dialogue journal entries are 
printed with pemlsslon) 

PLEASE HELPU 
To hold our costs down, we are paying 
directly for the costs of xeroxing and 
Silling the newsletter, which now run about 
$75 an issue. To keep accounts straight. 
PLEASE make vour checks out to Jana Staton, 
rather San to -Dialogue- or the Center for 
Applied Linguistics. This avoids a separate 
bank account and Its charges. 



♦♦SPECIAL FEATURES IN OUR NEXT TWO ISSUES** 

Diiloque Journ als at the University 

/^"n^wber of faculty at the University of 

HAfvlind have found creative uses for dia- 
logue journals—in teacher education classes 
graduate courses, dissertation seminars, anc 
research projects. So that we can learn nor 
about these adaptations, we have asked 
Jessie Roderick to be our guest editor and 
organize other contributions on the subject 
for our next issue. 

Dialogue J ournals in Special Education 
- — S^very special interest to us and some 
of our readers has been the development of 
functional and meaningful literacy and self- 
expression awong students who are not always 
considered "able' to read and write. A 
r niwber of projects are 1" P»^«ss. and at 
least one dissertation being written, on the 
uses of dialogue journals with students in 
special education and vocational rehabilita- 
tion classes, and with adults who are callec 
developmental ly retarded. These will be 
pulled together into one issue. 
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tion and discernment in seeking truth. 

DUlogtie Jonnuls ia Higlier Ednefttion 

T« hook The Reflective Pr actitioner: H o w Profession als Think in Action. Donald 

iruing" 'oSes it a,ree -ith'yofr exp.rU.c.T He invite you to share in our enthus,as» and 
learnings as you read the accounts that follow. 



The accounts include: 

• the use of dialogue journals in 
helping student nurses assume 
responsibility for reflecting 
on and evaluating their deci- 
sion regarding patient care. 

• far-ranging discussions of two 
cultures in individual dialogues 
with visiting scholars from 

the People's Republic of China. 



Subscriptions 

Our rate for 1 year (three Issues) is 
$3.00, and thanks to those of you who have 
just subscribed, we're now running about 
even on costs. If you haven't sent us 
$3.00 during 1984, why not do so now. 
We'll forgive the past, and send you 3 
Issues in 1985! If you sent $3.00 this 
past year, consider yourself subscribed 

until Fall, 1985. 

Be sure to make checks payable to 
Jana Staton, not to CAL or DIALOGUE. 



dialogue journals used for 
feedback and sharing of perceptions 
and puzzlement, between colleagues. 

benefits and constraints of a 
structured dialogue journal 
discussing and reflecting on 
"play"--itself always a non- 
reflective experience! 

3 reflective tool for 
understanding writing itself-- 
especially with college students 
who are becoming conscious of 
their own skills and fears. 



Jessie Roderick 
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Approaching CUnid Teaching and 
Ev^uation Thrmiflh tha Wttttan Wof d 



<:.w«.ral faculty at Indiana University 
SchlSrSf NuTsins^re using <i^J^Xo^re 
naU in an attempt to e^P^f' ^^jlj.f 
tial for both formative and suiroative 
evJ uation in a clinical setting. In the 
ear y stages of journal writing, our stu- 
Zd are^ncour^ged to 
of the hospital experience. In turn, 
faculty respond in a "PPort ve an no - 
threatening manner. They also assist n 
making individualized Patief^^a'-e assign- 
ments! based on needs identified in the 

^°"E"ou;aging students to "/^J"*;^^^?"^ 
they might not want to ask in front of 
Jel^s! iere not able to ask of 
time Constraints, or which seemed dif- 
ficult and inappropriate in a patient s 
room are Important components of the 
dialogue. As formal evaluation periods 
approach, faculty invite students to focus 
soecifically on their achievement of 
objectives and on sharing Perceptions of 
self in the role of a health professional. 
FacultJ members also guide students toward 
comprehensive self-appraisal through the 
use of probing questions and analogous 
exUles of their own experiences as stu- 
dent?! In this -ay. students are steered 
toward assuming greater responsibity for 
judging the quality of their own client 
carl. The process appears to support stu- 
dents' acquisition of a professional s 
slnse of responsibility for independent 
monitoring of one's own practice. 

- Rose Jackson, a professor in the 
Indiana University school of Nursing, pre- 
pares masters and doctoral level nursing 
students as teachers of nursing. 

Dialoguing Acro»« Cultures 

- Mil no6m^ aad Itenh* ItortoMH 

For nearly two years, each of us par- ■ 
ticlpated in an individual written dialogue 
with a visiting scholar from the People's 
Republic of China. Both of our partners 
were among a group of Chinese computer 
science technologists and college pro- 
fessors enrolled in a computer science 



program at the University o^^^;;^'],*"/- ... 
?4nce both Li and Tong expressed a <iesire 
fo impJSve thetr written fnd spoken £ngmt 
dur no their stay in the United States, we 
iil^l^Ld weekly, paired sessions in our 
?eTp2???ve off?«rfor discussion and the 
exchange of dialogue journals. 

Tong and Jessie 

i?«<r J€ssi*i _ 

Altnou-h I A*v« been nere for oore 
tMii i«*r, I not ^i**sed witn 
my EnjliMh. w/M»n oy frxand told oe 
tLz you would 1» intMscmd m $ye-x- 
inj wica m I vary iia^i/y. 
corfct mistake crtat I a«d«. x 
thiaa I will g«t * lot of progress 
since your hel^' • • 

Daur Toag, 

. . .1 jsust ctfli ^ou thMC your 
Sryjlisn IS v«ry yood. Vou wtit» well 
witn saoocn flow And incwustiny vocab- 
ulary. . . in response to your request 
ttiit I correct your writing ^ I'v m'^* 
soam suggestions in your sntn/. For tr. 
flost p.rt, X'v. suyyestad alternatives 
for words you used. J will HAjPfV « 
discuss these suyyestions witn you. 

m this excerpt from his ^"Jtial jour- 
nal entry. Tong expressed a willingness to 
rnter:a':ith I in order to get/e;p in 
Fnallsh This husband and father or a 
s?x-iear-old daughter, whose -hometown" is 
Shanghai, soon began writing me o -many 
interesting things" he ^ound after he ca.ne 
to the United States. We talked of 
transportation, shopping, computers, 

tourism, education. ^"""^'.P^.JJ^J'l.^n 
vel experiences, museums, and other areas 
of mutual Interest-comparing and 
contrasting the way of life in our two 
cultures. We also discussed word 
meanings, derivatives, ^"^/o™^; 
informal writing and speaking. My desire 
to help Tong improve his English com- 
munication and n,y interest in learning 
Tore about persons fron, other cul ures 
Ihile learning more about myself in the 
process, motivated me to participate in 
?h1s dialogue. In eading our journal 
sense more of a c rsational tone than e 
Teaching one, Thit ..ggests that or me 
the learning about Tong and myself might 

(Continued'^sn p. 3) 
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have been s raore powerful motivator than 
the desire to help hlia Improve his English. 

Li and Marsha 

Sine* I c*am ij«r«/ 4 lot of tiixnuM 
I hMAtd was a«ci« J dmm^ iaprmssion on 
my aim, Am9riG*n young p*oplm /wv« 

. . ,Ttie xndflp«ad«nc« you ««• in 
AoTicMii youngstTs do** n*v« soj* 

is a proiJiM wicrt drugs. . *the vio- 
Isncs is thsrs, too, bet I don't s«e 
tiiis AS bainy tuw noca *t Ail* • • 

An associate professor of computer 
science at a Chinese university, Li came 
to our tutoring sessions principal' y to 
Improve his reading skills and at the same 
time, to enhance his knowledge and 
understanding of American life. Li 
designed his own curriculum, focused on a 
discussion of words, phrases, and concepts 
in articles he was reading initially in 
the University's student newspaper and 
later in articles from magazines, the 
daily newspapers, professional journals, 
short stories, essays, poetry, and comic 
strips. 

Our weekly dialogue journal writing was 
introduced in order that Li might practice 
and develop his writing skills and his 
ability to think and communicate in 
English on paper. Language use and mecha- 
nics in his entries were not corrected, 
although he frequently recognized and 
corrected his own faulty grammar and 
spelling as a result of my own written 
responses. 

Li wrote copiously--with humor and 
insight—borrowing from the richly poetic 
Chinese language. He commented on his 
visits to the theatre and museums, 
discussed a scholarly paper he presented 
(in English), and wrote about his work at 
the University and his family in China. 
His entries were replete with description, 
analysis, and social and philosophical 
commentary, providing me with a plethora 
of information and insight not only into 
Li and his culture, but into my own peda- 
gogical beliefs and expectations. 



The interchanges we shared with each of 
our partners Illustrate the fundamental 
coiwonalUles between scesingly disparate 
peoples. They exemplify, too, the 
knowledge and understanding that can deve- 
lop through dialogue and the insights into 
teaching and learning that such dialogue 
can produce. 

Specifically, we learned that we shared 
with our Chinese dialogue partners many 
concerns, hopes, and appreciations. The 
desire for change that improves the quality 
of life for all was a persistent theme in 
our exchanges. We learned that our part- 
ners actively sought out ways to learn but 
did so in a gentle, caring manner. Their 
gratitude for our talking with them was 
evident in their choice of words--words 
that expressed thanks and an interest in us 
as persons. And we learned about ourselves 
as teachers, friends, and communicators. 
Ue raised many questions, generally 
answered their questions in order, and 
found ourselves comfortable in this one-on- 
one situation with a student-initiated 
curriculum. 

- Jessie Roderick, a professor at the 
University of Maryland in Curriculum and 
Instruction, is concerned with the authentic 
person coming through in the tedching proces; 

College Professors Dialogue 
About Themselves 

At the time I was trying to pull 
together my thoughts about the process of 
dialogue journal writing in which Jessie 
Roderick and 1 had engaged, as a way of 
exploring our roles as teachers, I read 
some articles in the Washington Post on the 
use of computers for monitoring the activi- 
ties of employees in the workplace. As 1 
thought about the similarities and dissimi- 
larities between our experiences and the 
experiences of those described in the 
newspaper articles, I realized that com- 
puters monitoring the workplace and 
dialoguing about the workplace do share a 
common purpose. Both processes are 
informed by the hope that we may observe 
more concretely, we may understand more 
fully, and we may find better or at least 
different ways to do what we do. Both pro- 

{ Continued, p.* 4) 
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cesses Mke objective one paft of our 
5S • ,J*rSl!'M9n^?ft. inner 1d«s. 

fflonltoring serves • ^OiSlogue 
ir^ir-ct"rr".s"stlng each other In 

**Tn?lllJ iom^uier monltorino which 
pj?ies basis for hefping indivi- 

flue ioumals provide the basis tor 
Ixplortng areis where th^"»^^"9 J« 
5«?t»Hna and muddy. For exafflpie. we 

9^r?n some dialogue about mystery, a 
few lines of which are shared. 



Louise: 
Jessie: 
Louise: 



ay«c«ry for «cud«/ic* *nd 

I likm tha idaa of a^stary 2Mt 
J' a not *ur« every t««cher can 

. . .1 *a concerned that stu- 
dents are *iloiired to wantain 
sooe jelftood, soam indivi- 
duality, *oiae aystery that ady 
or oay not ba shared. 

This dialogue on mystery led us into some 
Intrie on^Uernatives to questioning 
Our dialogue was not always sustained on a 
?oJic. but revisited on occasion or some- 
t?Ses completely dropped there did not 
seem to be reason to sustain it. Our 
tnt^rests and thoughts at the time of the 
Intrles determined the written conversa- 
tions rather than predetermined speclfi- 

"'iro^'our experience, we can offer some 
ideas and cautions for those considering 
di"og5ing with colleagues about profes- 
sional activities: . 

First, since we had engaged in a number 
of professional activities together, we 
hadTsense of trust-very ^^Po^-t^t ^f 
the journal entries are to be tjf 
a surface dealing with Issues. Second, 
as J«s1e expressed, we gave ourselves 



JSfry out th. .ctlvU,. fturth. our 
'tM"5l;?inU/5 u'r'o" TciT"uU. fifth. 

'^•^"T^e-university Professor freQuently Has 

little opportunity to '"StS* f.oS 
orofessional development which starts iroro 
? r pJLlwents of the in^i^idual pr ; 
fessor. Dialoguing In a J*" 
satlon provides such an fPf ^""J/y^.J" 
ran break the aloneness In a P^^ofession 
"hUh demand waUing where others have not 

^'^^'Louise M. Ben^an is a P'*°i»";; 
curriculum theory and development in the 
'oipa tSeft of Education Policy, ^ann n . 
and Wminlstratlon. University of Mary i ana. 
ColleTpark. She uses dialogue ournaU 
<« h*r classes as a means of helping stu- 
;„;rrJi?«ron th.;r ..perunces 1^ 

to understand themselves more fuuy as pro 
fessional persons. 

Dialogue on Play 

Play is a phenomenon observed and 

rrrcrsr^drfiSftrorff;bs:rut^r£\^ 

the pUyers know if they are play ng. But 
ill le scholars explore the mysteries and 
manifestations of the ay phenomenon. ^ 
people continue to play, most unretiec 

^^'f sought to increase reflectivity on 
plaj aS teachers Preparing to teac the 
supremely playful-young ch Idren. As 
oirt of one of their education courses, we 
Experienced several potent al play activi- 
\sll followed by their -rHIng n 
exoerlcntlal description of each activity, 
:;^?elronding to it. then they aga n to 
me. Class discussions also occurred. 
I found that, while the activities 

flpnerallv proved sources of play. 

?rn"ctiJ9 OT. pUy «s not pUy for »oU 

(Continued, p. 5) 
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studtftts. Although many expressed 
enjoywent of the reflective process for 
Its ptrsonal involvement, struggle over 
thought, Sflf-expUrition, and relation- 
ship »*ith the teacher, others thought 
the play experience was daapened by the 
knowledge that reflection would be 
required subsequently. So«e comaented 
on the irony of studying play during a 
semester that was very demanding 

*"Ar«tr« learning about the students 
through dialogue. I learned about myself; 
My teacher's dream of "true conversation 
with each student as Gadamer describes u. 
Sas sometimes realized and soi«et «es elusive. 
Some of my writing occurred simply to get 
to know a student, to discover her views. 
Other times we seemed to reach agreement, 
our views became valid and 1nt«nigible 
for each other. Sometimes I felt that I 
was making them write and myself too. 
because this was a class assignment. Along 
with the students, I found the compulsivity 
of our educational system militates 
against true I-Thou dialogue. 

In rereading the dialogues, I also 
experienced what Gadamer calls -the other- 
ness, and the indissoluble individuality 
of the other," (H.G. Gadamer. Truth and 
Method, 1970) both of the students and of 
myself. Each conversation was unique, 
each one seemed to me to be a stretching 
—for ideas, for words--an extending of 
horizons for both the student and myself. 
Surely changes occurred on both sides. 
Yet always gleaming through the words, 
the same persons, recognizable, charac- 
teristic. It gave me a new interpreta- 
tion of Whitman's "1 celebrate myself 

and sing myself." 

. Kary Rivkin likes to teach, mother, 
read, and garden. She broods about the 
schools, and human happiness, perversity 
and potential. The experience reported 
here is part of her dissertation work at 
the University of Maryland-College Park. 

rstXT ISSUE: Focus On Special Education 

DIALOGUE'S spring issue will discuss the 
uses of dialogue journals with mentally 
retarded students and others who typically 
don't become proficient in written com- 
munication. Teachers, including Leslee 
Reed, are finding dialogue journals to have 
many exciting benefits for such students. 



Ptrfonmilxing Compotition Instruction 
Through DiaSofluc JoumaU 

For nearly three years, the dialogue 
journal has played an Integral role in my 
college composition teaching. 

m addition to the usual compos it on 
course fare-classroom writing activities, 
grading papers, individual conferencing- 
each of the students in my classes par- 
ticipates with me in a weekly written 
dialoauts focusing on course assignments ano 
activities, writing attitudes and concerns, 
and specific writing problems and strate- 
gies for their solution. 

The dialogue journals are a way to per- 
sonalize instruction in the composition ^ 
curriculum. Central to such a "tutoring 
'approach is attention to writing apprehen- 
sion, and to other personal and instruc- 
tional issues which can affect writing 
performance but do not find their way to 
the classroom or the teacher's office. Our 
reflections in these personal dialogues are 
intended to help develop positive attitudes 
about writing and confidence in their abi- 
lity to perform <»ell. 

Our dialogues (written outside the 
class) become vehicles for meeting course 
objectives and satisfying individual stu- 
dent needs, the following example 
illustrates : 

I /ate wrizmy titles for p^t^rs, 
I /Vive /» trouDla writing the ixxiy of my 
iiiyers, Due I ^w^ys daHy writ in;/ the 
title until tne last possiisla xnstinz, 
Mnd I'm never satisfied wxtn it. Any 
sagyestions? 

Gsry, 

. . .A couijle of sayyastions for ttie 
title of iidt^ri 

I) Ask yourself wh^tz tM iX)int of 
your t^t^r is. »ndt is tlie cdntraJ 
Idea you want to convey? Tne answer 
to tiMt question will nelp lead to 
Che "Mtcny" title you are looKiny 
for. 

2 ) Read throuyh your paper 
keeping your searcn for a title in 
Bind. Soaetiiiny you nave written or 
m (^uotf you nave made taay "jump off 
ttxe pa-pmr' as an appropriate title. 

(Continued, p. 6) 
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The i*r1tt«n dialogues do wore than 
Instruct *nd encourage. They enab « stu- 
dents to practice writing to a real 
audience--a central element in w;H1ng. 
Tnd oSe'whIchSludes students and p . ages 
composition teachers. Too. J^.J*^;" 
indents to individually yojJ^^'^rSSS^^-^" 
Kfitlng.-the planning. *"-<tJj3. »"|^.. 
revising processes of composing. Eacn 
student cSn discuss specific ••ri ting atti- 
tudes, problems, and strategies, request 
help, and share successes and fai'u^s 
Sfth^an interested tutor, -ithof the 
threat of correction and S'-aJ "9 

llte^f t^ ?2ceive students' attention and 
promote response than my copious comments 
on a student's essay. 

Along with persona 1 zed Instruction, 
encouragement, and writing P'-^tlce, the 
dialogue journal meets the goal of current 
JJJpSsltlSn research which encourages 
teachers to become active writers in the 
classroom as well as models of correct 
writing. The permanent and personal 
qualities of these Interactions, further- 
more, permit teachers to more closely 
Tnttor^ their students' needs and ^^ce. 
their composition curriculum. In ths 
way. they can better satisfy the social 
Jnd indiJidual nature of classroom wrUing 
Instruction. 

_ Harsha Markman has taught 
professional/technical writing at the 
university of Maryland. She is currently 
teaching composition at George Washington 
University and Holocaust literature and 
film at the Universi':y of Maryland. 

Re»earch Ideai: Uflns School Records 

Most of us reading this newsletter are 
already convinced that dialogue journals 
are the best thing about our teaching and 
learning. But what do we say to admi- 
nistrators and parents? Analyzing journa 
texts can take years-, a teacher in a local 
school hasn't the time or the resources to 
begin such analysis. But the changes 
recorded in the texts themsel ves--changes 
In self-concept, understanding of oneself 
and of others, or attitudes toward 



writing, learning English- these changes 
;je alii going to be reflected in student 
behaviors. Such behaviors as 
attendance, willingness to read anj 
disciplinary referra $ are b;^"^^^"^'*'** 

in some way by f SifC' 
convinced that Information <s,»^>J . 
available about the effects of dialogue 
journals on students from schoo records. 

To start off. I have one candidate out- 
come measure: re-enrollment in subsequent 
English language classes. At J*^ ^ i^^Jff 
College. I found that preparatory college 
student; (all deaf) In the developmental 
Enolish Language Program who were in 
dialogue joGrnil daises for one or more 
si^esters'were .ionlflcantly ~« ^ f ^ 
to re-enroll for^i another semester of 
English than were students who -fe not 
Involved in this kind of personal written 
coiTOunication with their tocher. My 
Interpretation of this "persistence 
effect- is that involvement in systematic 
dialogue journal use increased the 
students' sense of affiliation with the 
fnnrurtor'and%hanged their attitudes and 
expectations about studying £"9 sh. More 
of them were willing to re-enroll after 
failing the test for admission to regular 
English classes. 8«^ore you say that s 
obvious", remember how administrators 
react to anything which keep students 

^"Sll^Ried has always pointed out that 
her students are seldom absent, seldom 
late for school, and that she has few 
disciplinary referrals, ou JJ^. J^J 5, 
other measures we haven't. We think these 
kinds of outcomes are well 
looking at as a way of documenting the 
tangible benefits of Interpersonal dia- 
logues, we'd like to hear from anyone 
who's collecting such data. 

Notes From the Field 

Sara Sill_ writes about using dialogue 
iou'rnaU with her fourth grade 
ftudents, mostly from Spamsh-speak ng 
homes, at Alexandria Avenue School in Los 
Angel esi 

-In the journal I can discover tne 
individual ch*ricttriszics of esch child 

vuicUy i.«->^ do^" ,tudent-t«acnex 
birriac. W« become interestsd in eacrt 

(Continued, p. 7) 
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otAtr *nd this csrrimM ov#r into sll of 
our GlMsrooa ^ctivitims, mo thAt mvmn if 
onm of M is sngry, w kno^ ttut w Mtill 
c^rt Mbout Mch otter* 

•r find tiiMt wh0n p^rmntM ccmm in for 
p«rtnt-t«Acter GonfmrMocms, I know thmir 
child wry wmli *nd vm « lot to t^l>c 

r«l4tioA*Mp witA MCia child. Tnm p^cMts 
srm dmlighted to toiow tiwt a twoter c*r«s 
•noagh to rmspond individadll)i to tteir 

Hilary Stern , Director of the AduU 
Education Program at the Spanish Education 
Development Center in Washington, D.C 
describes her first experience using 
dialogue journals with an adult class: 

"It's bMn two weeks now of writir>j to 
twentifthrem studmnts < day, *J3d I aa ^ 
MthaMisstic convert! 

^Hy primer J objective (in using the 
dxelogue joiirnAls)-^ helping my students 
tmel comfortdble writing in Snylish^-^has 
now become secondery. I have developed a 
persondl relationship with each and every 
one of my students (e f«at in itself, but 
even more reaerkmble considering classes 
have only been in session for two weeks 
and will continue for only two aore 
weeks). Besides the personal satisfaction 
of developing nsw relationships, other 
unexpected benefits have arisen. 
Discipline, the most salient problem in 
public schools, is no longer a concern.* .1 
have these kids in the palm of my hand. 
I have been able to help some students 
resolve academic and personal problems 
which, in the flurry of the classroom, I 
would have never had time to find out 
about, lat alone discuss. And I have 
i>een able to set aside two hours every 
day to indulge in one of my favorite 
activities s writing . 

From Jeff Creswell , a fifth grade 
teacher, Humboldt School, in Portland 
Oregon, comes this con^nentary: 

"^very child knew th*t he/she had a 
private, alone time with me every day 
becausa of the journals. Dvery morning 
they scrambled to their journals to sea 
what I had vritt«n. This intimacy played 
an important rola in classroom management. 



Many problems were worked out through 
dialogue in the journals. 

'^Listening is essential to good jour- 
naling* I zrimd to really listen to what 
the children were saying in their writing 
and to respond accordingly. If I aisun- 
d#rstood, they lat me know iti If they 
misunderstood what I had written I let 

ttea know itI 

'Children's sensitivity to print 
incraased. By the and of tne year they 
were far saore aware of punctuation, 
spelling,... Writing was clearly viewed 
as a powerful tool of coasunication. The 
mechanics of writing became important 
because they helped to get the iaeani/v 
across . 

From Donna He Bride , a fourth grade 
teacher at Humboldt and Jeff's partner in 
trying out the dialogue journal s last 
year: 

'The journals were by far the best 
thing that happened during the school 
year. 1 fael the journals allowed tne stu- 
dents to express themselves and carry on 
personal conversations with ae. I got to 
know them as individuals and they laaxacu 
a lot about me. A lot of discipline 
problems were handled through x:he dialogue. 
Journals were one area where a student 
could succeed no matter what ids or her 
level." 

Thanks for sending these conynents along 
to Or. Colin Dunkeld , Portland State 
university, Who is growing his own 
Dialogue Journal Project out there in 
Oregon, A report of the project in one 
school is now available through ERIC: 

Dunkeld, Colin and Anderson, Sandra, 
The Robert Gray Journal Project : An 
Account of a Vear-Long Journal -writing 
Activity in Grades Five Through Eight. 
ED 240 592 

Ordering DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

Here is the best source we've found for 
ordering a special supply of dialogue 
journals. For a minimum order of 1000 
copies. Roaring Spring Blank Book Company 
will provide saddlestltched , lined com- 
position books, about 7 x 8V2 inches. The 

(Continued, p. 8) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



cover is plain. ^^S^^^J^^f ^^1; 
lines printed ^OV^^^*^^"! *"J,"4Se!'.-) 
names and the words (—schof ^^^^ 

DIALOGUE JOURNAL on the ^'^o"^- .1"; 

say "Composition-. The cover is gre 
student decorative instincts. 

Roaring Spring BUnk Book Company 
740 Sparry Street 
Roaring Spring, PA 16573 

Z ^^^'Lnfe'rntipe. Mark Garach or 
San Hoover, and "mention that you re 
interested in the same kind of journal 
as GalUudet College uses. 

Maybe if enough of *-rite or call . 
they might decide to make this a stock 
Hem y thout the school name so that 
smaller orders could be placed. 



Leilee> Pas* 

In August, 1 spent two weeks starting 
«..t A n«; class for the teacher 1 had last 
y«r aS a student teacher, because she 
couldn't begin teaching until the middle 
of Augustr Because she will have so ^u^h 
elsrto do this first year. 1 did not start 
the dialogue journals with her class, and 
it really made a big difference. I 
reoeated the same lessons, standards, 
everything, but the genuine enthusiasm on 

for the interest level. 

— Leslee Reed 

Note: Mrs. Reed's experience po^"^^ 

-.rgrjrnafs.n^hir:^^^ 

SeJ k ^^^^^ 
which makes teaching a joy. 



DIALOGUE is the newsletter about " "j^'t? 'no^b ut topi" of mutual 
^^^als. a practice of "J^" J , s t ons between (usually) 

interest through continuou . ^1]^^, ^formal means of 

learners and teachers, ^his newsletter pro ^^^^ ^^^^^ 3i„g 

sharing information, ideas ^"J/? "es ^ther countries. It is an 

dialogue journals n ^ ^^^If.^^.ff^^^/^c't on research grant to describe 
outgrowth of a National ^^^titute ot touca dialogue journal 

and analyze the Purposes, structure ^nd , Lmmunicative 
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mis tssue focuses =n th, =^,?'?^SI"sfir4il^5^M=Sp4d 

used in the broad area of special education. 

Our guest editor for this issue is Roberta Steinberg, J^^f 5!jjf f^l'^l.^i:^''"' 
high^hool students (freshmen and juniors) at J.E.S. Stuart High School in Fairfax 

County. 

Dialogue Journals with Students with Special Needs 



This issue grew out of exciting reports 
we have i-ecelved of dialogue journal use 
with students with special needs, espe- 
cially those with some temporary or per- 
manent limits in cognitive functioning. 
Particularly, we have been concerned with 
the value of literacy for students with 
special needs. Society has traditionally 
had little expectation that reading and 
writing for such students can ever be very 
meaningful or useful in later adaceolc work 
or even on the job. Where teachers have in 
the past been affected by these expec- 
tations, few opportunities for written 
language use have been made available to 
the students. 

Writing for the retarded student may 
rusan being asked to copy sentences, but 
never being allowed to write anything Inde- 
pendently because of the nuoerous mistakes 
in fonu that often result. Writing there- 
fore soon becomes a mechanical rather than 
a cognltlvely engaging activity. For the 
learning disabled student, writing may be 
seen as a means of "self-expression," but 
the content of that expression may not be 
responded to by the teacher in a meaningful 
way. Seme learning disabled students may 
not write at all because they are blocked 
by a blank page, and they need highly 
structured guidance or "bridges'^ to get 
thera started. Many teachers have been 
searching for ways to provide such bridges 
for these students, rather than simply 



interpreting their difficulties as conclu- 
sive signs of pennanent impainnent. 

What does an interactive, written 
dialogue with a teacher have to offer such 
students? 

1) It provides opportunities to 
actually participate successfully in coa- 
raunicatlng by writing and reading. 

2) It provides a means whereby the 
student can rrxjve through developmental 
steps to self-expression, at first perhaps 
writing with a great deal of help and later 
with less assistance. 

3) It puts the student in touch with 
the teacher's mind, with the teacher's ways 
of perceiving and labeling experiences and 
events which they both share or know about. 

4) It provides the teacher with a means 
of assessing each student's potential for 
development, because the dialogues occur in 
the student's "zone of proximal development." 

Written language is a tool of the mind— 
an "amplifier" if you will— of the mind's 
capacity to record and r«Deinber experiences 
and Information, to organize and rearrange 
them, and to make connections between what 
one thinks and feels and what others think 
and feel. Perhaps students whose minds 
don't work as quickly or In the same way as 
ours need writing even more, to aid and 
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amplify and provide feedback on what they 
ire thinking and want to ^^^^^J* °Jen 
For the teacher, the f*»«*^.^^e!cite- 

more i»«diately fj^^J^SSil'^hS le^n fro^ 
-sent of teachers about what they learn iroo 
Their dialogues is apparent throughout this 
issue. If we take seriously Vygotsky's 
InjSition that what the <=hild can do today 

???nra;eTgliS?«'M of the student's 
unfolding potential. Teachers see in the 
dialogue mental and linguistic capabilities 
tLlcl fhe student cannot yet demonstrate or 
Unassisted. The dialogue ^^^^["jls pro- 
vide one way of assessing the Potential of 
the student for development and at the 
^ time a means of directly helping the 
student to internalize the strategies 
needS for more Independent functioning in 
%ldtng Ind'writing and in classroom activ- 

^^^^5; have as yet no clear understanding 
of the true effects of extended par- 
?i^»inatlon in these written dialogues for 
St imu^ting further mental, linguistic, and 
So??oLl irowth for students with special 
needs. These articles do suggest however, 
that students with limitations in oral 
Sdes of conairicatlon need full access to 
S^itteS language used ^f/^^^^^^^^^^ 
niirrxases. just as do all students. Tne 
A^S^^^ly greater difficulty that many 
tSSui nLdsltudents have with written 
JSTguSedn contrast to speech ^y occur 
ScS written language has not been 
?^t?SSced to them as a f^°tlonal means of 
comunlcation, but only as a product to be 
eval'iated. 



our .stlMtt is that »tX3Ut 90* of th« 
«vio oeoolt who f«t this newslfttttr (and 
frotTb!; . lo? ff ott>.rs «• cSoo't know *re 
Sl°iJg Workshops .ixsit <ll.lo«ut iournals. 

^av of your han<Souts with ottwrs? wi rt 
?^?Lina of t«o kinds of oocpM* handouts 
S ch 2gS S"«t: handouts you hav. us.d 

nivt two or tftpw alr«ady (for •Itotntary 
school t«ach«r3: collfM frtshoen; and EL 
fesfhlnt , adult l.vl). If v;. ,« * food 

:S 'l^yo^iSnd S(«thln, l« -ak. .or. 
you glvt yoursalf full cr«dU: Na«. 
iddrSss, tvtfl phoot n«£).r should right 
on tf5« handout. 



Topics in th« Di»io«ue Joumaii of 
Mildly Reurded Studeou 
• MckW. FaHay.J' 



Researchers who have studied the writ- 
ten iSSSe^rfcnnance of mildly retarded 
•SdeSSI through composition production and 
!St?2?stoS^call have observed poorly 
Srv^loSeS TiUties in the areas of syntax 

tS^th the same mental ages, and that 
^iS^S!t?S^of the mildly retarded 
Se Wratively less well developed ^an 
?^^i?1?Saking. Ustening. «;,r|^^^^^f,'- 
ities (Sedl^ & Cartwright, 1972, Durreii 
i Sullivan, 1958). 

Havinis studied the written language 
perfSSS^e 0? mildly retarded writers ^o 
ha"e mmtatned dialogue Jo^'^i'JJi^^.^' 
I have also found limitations in written 
syntax, spelling, and pu^tuation. 

alternative view of their written language 
performance . 

I have found that the topics which 
mildly retarded writers discuss In^ their 
SafoLr journals do ~t necessarily 
reflect their mental ages, ^t rather tneir 
chronological ages. A. group of "^^^jyo" 
reS?ded students (average mental age, 0.0 
vpars- average chronological age, lo.i 
iZ^) witrwhoo I maintained dialogue jour- 
ifls^Lfively discussed their exp- 
of driving, employment, Sra*^^^®" . 
planning, marriage Planning, and i^i J* Jt 
parenthood. For example, here is an entry 
by one of loy male students. 

' i^! to ao Ciun^^ UX« tu tft- 
r-aio, -JO to cii. Jome 

^•om- v^r^ ^ooa for wocki^^ on a joo 
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lika to f^mii d oooks, 2 sot^tim Like zo 
rMJ « oook uuc I iikm to pat think, to 
g^thif <tnJ I ixk^ Mtorkin^ with nsy n*iid 
*ad X like to ^d^y on d toothitil teuu* 

These students consistently 'pmluced 
functionally relevant (though far from 
oechanically accurate) interactive coo- 
ounication. They reported opinions and per- 
sonal facts, nade predictions, responded to 
questions, and evaluated. From reviewing 
the students' coonunication, it became 
apparent that average intellect 15 not a 
prerequisite for driving, working, gra- 
duating, laarrying, parenting, or main- 
taining dialogue journals. 
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"ICAN Writer 
Written InteracUoBSof Mtaully 

fiaadicappMi StudenU 
- Joy Kfttft tayton and Kebtrtt K Sttinbcrg 

We began dialogue journal writing in 
our Sunday School class for oentally han- 
dicapped adults as a way to aihance and 
further develop the personal relationship 
we already had with each student. The stu- 
dents range from severely to mildly taen- 
tally handicapped. (Xar class is small, and 
we frequently have as many teachers as 
students— an ideal setting for dialogue 

journal writing. Vfe describe here our 
experience with two of the students* 



Donna 



Donna is 37 years old, and considered 
severely mentaliy handicapped. She is a 
fluent and interesting conversationalist, 
but besides writing her name, when we began 
the class she had done to reading or 
writing since she was 10-12 years old and 
had a tutor. ^ is considered a 
"non-writer.'* When I asked her if she 
would like to keep a dialogue journal with 
me, she said that she couldn^t write. So I 
told her that we could tell each other 
things with pictures, and if we wanted to 
add words, we could. She said yes, she 
wanted to do that. Here is her first entry 
and my response. She could read our naises, 
and I read the rest of my entry to her. 




A week later her entry looked the same. 
When 1 said, ^Oh, you drew yourself again,** 
she replied, *^I'm telling you that my hand 
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is healed- (she had buiTied h*^ hand 
earlier." And Indeed, aooe fingers had 
teen added in this week's picture. It was 
SSr that She i^derstood we were sending 
Toessages to each other. 



' Donna's third entry contains the word 
"walk." When we looked at it together, 




— ^nrkV^- — 



She said, «I'm telling y*u that I «alk by 
m house « Donna had, without my bidding, 
S^Sninto print. I imagine that the act 
Sf^jStting wbrds and pictures on,I»P«^^^ 
called up for her words she had leafn^^.i? 
Site wUh her tutor, years ^o. The next 
three entries were the same, a Pjcti"^^^'^ 
the words "^lok Donna Brown." and I won- 
TreTTf we had gone as faras we could 
But as we discussed ray responses, I aiscov- 
TJt^t She could read most of «y^f ^. 
Si?hout help. Again, she was digging teck 
into her past experience reading and 
uritinc One day she wrote the following, 
Sd tSld mTthat^she takes the bus to work 
uSeTrd She knew how to write was "school"). 

One day she wrote: 



and expUined that she was telling me about 
fh* bSck dog that She sees every day. The 
JfctSS'haflhanged to a house. ^ -^^f," 
f 4nu«i to write back and forth, weeK aiter 
i^Sf «nl3 would .pp«ar "ons "» 
ones that she used over and over. 

Donna and I have been wUlng «e«l<ly l" 
> dialogue Journal for two years now. The 
Jh^|»S hive Shown here f/s. 
M'sSl-^ts^Lr/^-rhelp her 
spell it. A recent entry was: 

"I have a new dress. 
It's blue." 

^ :^-w^r,e"Sv» ^p^^ 
ifri^-a-SiUSirhMin^"^^^ 

« Sl'e'?l 'tSS 1-nd^TdK 
IlZwIr. w# also have a very important 
other, we aiso ^ it's 

reading and writing event. I think it s 
J^ly time that Donna reads and writes 

all week. 

1 Because Donna's name is an i«F«!;tant 
part of Tr entries, it J* i^^'f 
Si a pseudonymn. ^^"^ TJr r^^l 

parents have given permission for her real 

name to be used. 




— t^pJff^ 



Ml 



Mary 

Since the focus of our Sunday School 
^lumal gives us a chance to relate on a 

frL^casional help with spelling, she 
iLT^^d with me a variety of topics, 
SclSt^l s^hoolVher boyfriend, t»oks she 
inciuaing =^ • . gggn, her family, 

'^^'^•JJ^I^^t SotlS I ^ continually 
and her looming Baptism, i 
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surprised that Mtry doesn't feel Inhibited 
m the slUhteat tbwjt writing «nd 
«XDfesslng her thoughts. She J* 

SS'^nt of view of "JJ??!"' " 

writing. 



Can Dialogue Joummli b« of Value with 
Uaraing Disabled High School StudenU? 

Roberta R. Steinberg 

When I started using dialogue jour- 
nals, it was with a class of learning 
SiMbled students at the elemenury level. 
^iTeiSerience was //t ' 

for ail of us. It took us a while to get 
started and establish a routine, but once 
we got going we wrote twice weekly. The 
of topics we wrote about included 
MTSon*! experiences they wanted to share 
SSiSSceriSs they had about being learning 
disabled. They had tnany, many questions- 
about what I did outside of school, what 
hobbies we might have in coaaon, how they 
were doing in school, and what they might 
(io in the future. 

This fall, when I began teaching 
learning disabled high school students. I 
^s faced with a coopietely new challenge. 
Would I. D. high school students freely use 
dialogue journal writing as a creative tool 
for self-expression as ay elementary 
children had? When I first introduced the 
idea to the class, it was met «ith a great 
deal of hesitation. I explained that we 
would be keeping an ongoing journal 
together, and that I would be writing 
thoughts and sharing ideas with them each 
time they wrote an entry to me. In other 
words, we would have a written conver- 
satior. They weren't sure what to expect! 
At first I let them write freely twice a 
week, and gave them no specific topic to 
write about. T\« of oy six students felt 
eocifortable writing without prompting, and 
had no problems. However, I found that 



four of the atudenu ^^/i^titl^^jS'^bSt 
anything. Sur«, they had alot to^. 
they dtdn»t know whera to ^^y. 
2Sed mjch acre stnxsture than the -free 
2Sttng^^>x»vidinf the«. «ith this In 
Mind 1 bMan suggesting topics, giving 
SiS'key «?5s^ could writ, jbout, or 

?^:M--hS do you ^^l^-^l--^^^ 
war?" do you want to do yo*^ 

finish school?" "«ha^ *=?5,f in thev 
liairvou have set for yourself?" Ul they 
SStl^Sislhe start, a beginning or an 
iSSTwhich they could then expand on. 

The results thus far have been very 
interesting. One student, **io has an iden- 
tity problem and frequently expresses his 
dislike for English class, is a case in 
point. Needing to be the class clown and 
express his dislike for our class has fre- 
quently gotten this student into trouble. 
Yet we have been able to establish a 
beautiful relationship aitside of 
"academics" in our dialogue Journal, ine 
journal has provided an outlet for this 
child to express his feeUngs— feelings he 

has aboyt being Iw^^ng^i^tJif S?n t 
questions he needs answered T'^i-i 
always be this way?" Being adopted, this 
child feels as if he is different from the 
others and is unsure about v*io he is ano 
where he came from. Peer pressure and 
dating, values clarification, interpersonal 
relationships, and family problems have all 
been areas that we have shared in our jour- 
nal writing. 

This relationship is what has been so 
fascinating to me— to have a child who is 
so umotivated and at times disruptive in 
class, yet so cariJ«, sensitive and sharing 
in his journal. The beauty of dialogue 
journals is that they enable the teacher to 
establish an intimate relationship with the 
student through writing; a relationship 
that is ordinarily impossible because of 
the need to teach the entire class. 
Unfortunately, during class time we 
teachers aren't always able to really get 
to know our students on a more personal 
level, and dialogue journal writing allows 
us to do that. In the case of the student 
mentioned above, it allowed me to answer 
questions and provide support where it was 
dearly needed. To give you an example of 
the kinds of things we might write about, 
here is ar exchange between me and another 
student in the" class (printed here with her 
e permission). 
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student: ronigher la ,oin, to ci;« faotball 
gam wicA sister. I uixrw c^i" 
Lnt.it are joing by f-sC Th« job 
I ai^piiad for is ar^idlaes but I 
Jon'c knou if U joing to get it. 
My mtiier gav« ^ ^notiier a^Wica- 
tion. T.le jou is to cl«an tiia 
building in vianru. I ^ii'i cue jou 
ijefore ijecause I use to tiel^ =V 

joo because I t.un^ it 's tia« for 
Ceo h^ve ^:^ne, of own so i 
don't .^ve to ^ ni^tuer for 

scooi , I jot a job .it - de^^rt 
.^nc .tor. over t.:e 
Holidays, i reit good earning 
^neg to i» aoie to oo^ ^'''■''^l^^ 
witnout i^ving to as.c "^ /^""^Z 

was a s/io-- on T.V'. last nignt 
cailed -faoili^ Ties." rne ^o^t^^ 
gui in tne sno^ got a i-^ ti^e 
job while sne continued to go to 
scnool. She told her .ica tiuiC 
^orXing at trte store nade ner feei 
5^^ut nerself. It -^as a good 

I thin;* it's nice and verg respon- 
sible of gou to -^ant to do that. 
Just be oarefal tnat f 
don't sup. and that you do a ;oo 
t/wt you li^fi* 

I fael tnat several factors contribute 

sistency and structure, ^ 
illow3 'them to ^<^,^^fC^?,f*'d^;s-' 
Wed., and Fri. are journal «^i^^"f,2^y'. 
it easier for theia to organize and 

who can write Independently without neeains 



"dlilomie starters" should t« encouraged to 
«rt?rfr^ly. But «lth ^^^fj^"^^ 
disabled students, to a"^^ f™»'""°?u„ 

writing time, 1 "ee"*? " fZl,^ 
an idea, raise a <fje»«l-°"' 
them something to write about and at the 
sane tlae personalizing It gives then 
enthusiaso and confidence to '^'•J^^^, 

S^tS; Whether to use a l^-"!!. 

^5 *bi^S2 '':Sa l^d'th^ to%ut It in 
pad, because it cna ^thout its being 

enough, students ^ -/^^^^i^^^^^.l^.iy. 

^iSn't'fe^'inSiblt^^^^ by the 
anount of writing space either. 



Getting Surtad With 
Uarning Disabled Deaf StudenU 
. Linda MondKhf in 

My class consists of 5 boys between the 
ages of 6 and 9, with hearing losses 
ringing from mild to profound. Four of the 
five boys have severe learning problems and 
an accompanying lack of confidence In their 
academic abilities, so they are now In a 
"special class" at Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School on the Gallaudet campus. 

Dialogue journals complement my natural 
language approach to reading and writing • 
and have become an Integral part of our 
dally morning routine. I have found them 
to be a valuable tool for monitoring 
progress and encouraging the children to 
take nxsre risks when coanunlcatlng In 
writing. By having the right to choose the 
topics for discussion, the children have 
gained a sense of ownership over their own 
work and val'je It highly. 

Two of my children (David and Wayne) 
are not functional readers and still pri- 
marily use pictures to coomiailcate in their 

journals. In September, Wayne would draw 

large blobs with pen or """^^ 

crayon but add print 

to his entries- Now, after 
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six months , and after I have asked ny 
students to use only pencil, Wayne is 
drawing pictures of his friends and his 
environment and is writing the name "Michael 
Jackson, *< names of his classmates, and 
words he sees on signs around the room. Up 
to this time David and Wayne haven't 
responded to my remarks in their journals, 
but I continue to provide exposure to 
meaningful writing by writing one or two 
sentences under their pictures, which I 
read together with them (by signing) each 
morning. 

The growth in coonunication and in 
confidence for my other three students has 
been very distinct and exciting. One 
student, Lenny, who is a bright 6-year-old, 
has moved from listing an inventory of 
the letters he knew down the margin of the 
page and filling in the remainder with 
large pictures, to writing about his 
ffiudily, friends, special holidays, and 
feelings. Lenny also incorporates into his 
entries the conments which I have written 
on his homework papers, such as "WOW" and 
"Good work." In March, Lenny expressed his 
opinion of himself and his sister: 

Carolyn yes ^ Jood 

Lenny takes a long time to write and really 
ponders over what he wants to discuss in 
our journal each day. I have seen his abil- 
ity to comprehend what I write and to com- 
aunicate effectively in writing greatly 
improve, even though he is not yet 
responding in writing to what I write. 

Andrew used mostly invented spelling 
when we began the dialogue— so inventive 
that he was unable to reread his entries 
or my responses without assistamce. 
Recently, while looking back through his 
journal, Andrew asked roe what some of his 
early conversations said. Since his were 
not intelligible, we had ';o reread my 
responses to understand his remarks. Then 
we looked at some of his most recent 
entries : 

I love you Linda 
Yauc car is nice 

I fcad of witch 
I frad of cocks 

Anthony's delight was obvious as he realized 
he could read and understand them easily. 



Erin illustrates another language and 
coninunication breakthrough which the dia-r 
logue journals facilitated. At 9 years, 
this student has a very low frustration/ 
tolerance level and becomes upset easily, 
Erin did not want to be involved with the 
journals in any way. He would become upset 
and cry when the tiae came to write to me 
or to read my responses. Our struggle pro- 
duced basically the same kind of entry each 
day, Erin would draw a picture and add a 
one-word label, such as this: 




boat 



He would never respond to my comments about 
his entry or write about the same topic 
twice. He would frequently draw intricate 
satellites and rockets, but he refused to 
discuss them in writing. 

In November, Erin began drawing pic- 
tures in sequenced steps to illustrate the 
crafts projects he «4iose to oonstpjct, then 
returned to drawing arbitrary pictures and 
adding one-word labels. I continued to 
write, question, and encourage him to write 
to me, but a dialogue between us did not 
ensue. 

Finally, after Christmas I became frus- 
trated with this one-way communication and 
stopped responding! The next morning Erin 
approached me with a bewildered expression 
on his face, and pointed to the blank page 
where a?y response should have been. I told 
him (in sign language) that since he was 
not writing and sharing with mr, I did not 
want to write to him. He went back to his . 
desk immediately, and that day his entry 
read: 

color see i^arcrt bike Happe to you. 

'What a success! Erin was referring to his 
birthday (in March) and to a red bike he 
hoped to receive. I wrote: 

You want a red biKe for youf 
birthday, SCour birthdAtj is on 
March J. iie will sing "Mappy 
Sirc^ay" to you. 

The next day Erin wrote: 

the Hiiipy airtiKJay to you/ lUrcn 3, 
ca^iCdkes give Lenny, Andray, and 
David And i^ayne, Linda, 



f\r *vNim« vou can imagine now eagerly I 
•Two days later I read: 

The danc. i« Wursd-^. £rin Iat« 

for 

Ar^ dialogue ^oumalB worto It? f 
However, oy students do not aiway= 
atead^l^^^. It is now the middle of 
Sareh! ?Sf?Say Erin's dialogue has 
!S«™ed back to a picture and o«M-word 
r.lS"1=§i? I -ill -It. ^t. »d 
respond with only a sad face, i nope we 

. I 1 inM^ vet Wayne and Lenny have 
^gSS'tTaslrearh'itherin their Journals. 
SSrSraws a picture of ^^e otherand^ites 
«3ad« or "crying" underneath. Then they 
ffiaffle about their joke, and 1 know that 
filf L^^ally reading. Their interac 
tiSs point out a final benefit of the 
Si^^osS^oumals which I really d dn't 
«iSt Alio? the children have increased 
tSJTr interactions and sharing with each 
other, both in their journals and 

?;?Sihout the day in f^T^^^iSf 
Si;?Stion. What a positive learning 
experience we're all having! 



NEXT ISSUE: Dialogue as Rtadin'g 

One of the neglected aspects of dialogue 
ioumal cocmunicatioo is that it is also a 
r«adinK event. Our fall, 1985 issue will 
fSi In^ the dialogue io^^\^^'^,^ll 
a reading event for students, and how they 
Bight also be used as an inforaal reading 
inventory to assess students' reading abil- 
i?r CONTI^IBOTIONS FROM ALL OF YOU ARE 
WELCCME! If you have been thinking about 
the reading side of dialogue journals, your 
coainents, observations, research articies 
are needed. Send to Jana Staton at CAL. 



Dialogua Joumaia for Mainatraaming 
Educationally Handicapped StudanU 



It happens to every teacher at sooe 
time *%e know you are sensitive to the 

of individuals and you've done such 
^Serful things with sooe of our young- 
sters who have had Problsaa.** 

brace yourself. /fS^lr 
h*iM sent to our school. She's a aear 
Stue^rl, and I'm sure you can help her 
i'iot"' (Bit, you think I already have a 
class fuU of students who each, in sooc 
^^nSd special help.) As usual, you 
smile and reply, "I'll try." 

Annie arrives, sweet, eager handi- 
capped by spinal bifida. She has been in a 
^1 Lh^l for Children w th physical^ 
and educational handicaps. It is felt that 
now She is i^dy for "ainstreaming. 
nirough repealed surgeries and ape^ial 
Sx>es she il able to run, play and carry on 
S?^ activities with only a 1^^; 
aniles, she loves people, and innediateiy 
is absorbed into the activities of the 
class, classified as a fifth f f/^i^/j^,. 
adjusting to a new class and a totally an 
fl?Sit learning environment is not easy. 
2mng SSg Sith 28 to 30 other students 
it a far cry from the 6 or 8 who were in 
l^r%'ZilZ clas.. Annie ^ows the alpha- 
bet That is, she can sing it, but sne 
SSi^'r^ecogiize the letters when she sees 
tVem. Her reading skills are f^J, 
she is easily discouraged. I need to start 

a baSc level with- her without letting 
Se ot^er students in the class think she 
is "dumb." 

When I received Annie's school records, 
her folder was filled with pages of inoa- 
U^e^rawls, pictures, and worksheets con- 
sisting of lines °o""e<=ting words and 
pictures. There was no evidence of ability 
?; read and write. Her I.Q. score was 
vague. 23 had been written, along with a 
SSwnt tRat the testing had been un^tis- 
factory. The greatest help >^er records 
srave was that she had a sunny disposition. 
fJe socialists felt she would probab y not 
be able to work at the 5th grade level, no^ 
or probably ever. They were willing to trj 
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Whatever I aaked th«o to do. There was 
discussion of placing her in a lower grade* 
Acadeoieally that might have helped, but 
socially it would have been destructive to 
her, in ay judgaent. 

Every teacher vrtio has had to make such 
an "adjustant" knows the extra hours of 
work and worry that it entails. It is 
obvious to the other children that the new 
student is different. Attention span is 
shorter, and the need for help, support and 
supervision is almost constant. To help in 
the adjustaent the teacher must create a 
warm climate of acceptance so that others 
in the class do not resent the time spent 
with this one student who is used to having 
so ouch help. In these situations, the 
Dialogue Journal has served me very well. 

Everyone in my class has a Dialogue 
Journal, so innediately the new student is 
helped to begin her own. (Every student 
writes at least three sentences in his 
journal every day and places it in a spe- 
cial place for ny reply each night. What 
we write is private, and the writing is 
never graded.) Frequently the new student 
needs help to begin writing, and another 
student, an aide, or I find a few minutes 
to establish the practice, set up the pat- 
tern and encourage the student to write 
without worry about spelling, graninar or or 
being graded. As the new student realizes 
that everyone else is doing it, she feels 
more at ease. Here is one activity where 
she is the same as everyone else. There is 
no need to worry about competing, being 
criticized, or being told it is right or 
wrong. Very soon this becomes for each 
student and for me an important tool in 
cooBunication. Here they may tattle, 
cocmlaln, ask questions, and know that they 
are being -heard" every time they write In 
their journal. My responses assure them 
that their feelings and problems are known 
and shared. Students learn that they are 
Important. With continued use they learn 
that I can be trusted and am responsive to 
whatever la on their minds. 

Annie loved the Idea of having a jour- 
nal. Pencil In hand she was poised to 
write— but what? On a slip of paper X 
printed, "My name Is Annie Brown. I am In 



Room 11. I «n in grade 5.* I read it to 
her and had her read it back to ne. We 
talked about her name, her room, and her 
grade. We foisid the words that said her 
name, her grade and her room. She read the 
3 sentences again, delighted that she was 
reading, and smiling happily the whole 
time. Now she could write in her journal. 

On the next day when she got her jour- 
nal back we read the words, and her face 
again lit up in smiles. All eagerness she 
sat down, and pencil in hand wrote exactly 
what she had written the first day. So I 
introduced her to the date which is always 
on the front of the chalkboard, and showed 
her how we start each entry with the date, 
then we write sooething different each day- 
-sooething that we want to tell each other, 
or questions we want to ask. Oi a slip of 
paper I wrote, name is Annie. I live 
at 354 3rd Street. My telephone number is _ 
She didn't know her telephone nimber, they 
had just had a telephone put in. So we 
amended her writing to say, "^oday I will 
learn ay telephone number." 

Annie's education had begun. She Is 
now reading and writing those things which 
in my judgment are vital to survival. With 
the help of another student or an aide she 
dictates her ideas and then reads them 
back. Writing back to her I keep the sen- 
tences and Ideas simple, yet appropriate 
to her needs and to her writing. She tries 
to read what is written to her, and may 
either ask someone for help or come to me 
personally and ask what was written. 
Though She Is unable to keep up with the 
other fifth graders, she has her journal 
and uses It to express her feelings when 
the lesson Is so beyond her that she feels 
helpless. It does not label her as being 
slow or behind. We all write in our jour- 
nals whenever we feel we have sooething 
which must be said, so the class accepts 
her behavior without question. The dally 
exchange becomes fun as we discuss Ideas 
and problems she has. As she becomes more 
adept at comprehending, she can be 
encouraged to think about how the problem 
developed and be given a choice of ways of 
solving It. Underlying all of these emo- 
tional and social adjustments is an on- 
going basic reading and writing activity. 
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'opkBl Witt. hsr. It slww^ elsarly »at 
stevos gaining and «>»Pr*ending. pay 

herjoumal near the end of the year. 

I ^ou coo. Whi, didn'c rfuu »oe 

U^e 9tn level. Sh. i. w sa.II. r ^ec 

up. I love plants. Than* s^ou for tiie 
planes. 

Through the entire year the journal was 
a tesirtlol. At tioes she wrote pages to 
L^UiST^e about an event or describing 
why something was good or bad. Su^^J^f 
she wrote only about the weather pimply 
fulfilling the basic 3-sentence require- 
m#nt At the year-end evaluation we agreed 
Tt ^o reSin'her in the fifth^de^and 
oy request to keep her In my classrooo for 
her sixth grade year was granted. Her 
adjustnient to a regular school an aca- 
deSi gain of two to three years indicated 
minstneamihg had really been ef ec- 
ttve As far as I could tell, the i^J-aiogue 
J^?;«l^d been the tool that effected the 
major change. 



Recent Dialogue Journal Publications 

Gaffibrell, Linda B. Dialogue Journals: 
Reading-writing interaction. The Reading 
Teacher . February, 1985. 512-515. 

Shuy, Roger W. Language as a foundation 
for educatio. The school context. "Theory 
into Practice . oUEjner, 1984. 167-174. 

Staton, Jana. Engaging deaf students in 
thinking, reading, and writing: Dialogue 
journal use at Gallaudet. VoltaReview. 
Special issue on writing. isepx-eoDer, i985. 



SACK ISSUES - A little History of 
Oiiiogue Journals 

We've had a lot of requests to make the 
back issues of this newsletter available, 
we "ll. There have been eight issues 
since 1982, with the following focuses: 

I. 1 - General news (April, 1982) 

I 2 - Benefits to the teacher (Fall, i9o2 
1*3 - Benefits frocn the students' view 

(April, 1983) . , 

I 4 - Research issue (August, 1983) 

II 1 - What is dialogue? Different models 

(January, 1984) 

II. 2 - Interpersonal uses (July, 1984) 

11. 3 - Dialogue journals in higher- 

education (December, 1984) 

11. 4 - Dialogue journals with 

with special needs (May, 1985) 

Separate issues are not available, but the 
entire set (about 60 pages) has been repro- 
duced, along with: , ^ 
_ a list of publications related to 

dialogue journals 
- abstracts of all dialogue journal 
dissertations we know about 
(see list below) 
_ a brief chronological history of the 
dialogue journal research 

This is all for $5.00 (our cost to dupli- 
cate and mail out). Send orders to Jana 
Staton. c/o Center for ApP^i^J^^I^.^E^"' 
and make checks payable to HANDBOOK PRESS. 

These are the dissertation abstracts 
available so far: 

Young Writers in Search of an Audience. 
Deborah Jaffer Braig. University of 
Pennsylvania. May, 1984. 

A Descriptive Analysis of the Journal 
Writing Abilities of a Group of Educable 
Mentally Retarded Young Adults. Jack W. 
Farley, Jr. University of Cincinnati. 
1985 

Dialogue Journals and the Acquisition of 
GrajBoatical Morphology in English as a 
Second Language. Joy E. Kreeft. 
Georgetown University. December, 19S-*. 
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Back issues , cont. from p. 1^ 

Teacher-Student Dialogue Writing in a 
College Coaposition Course: Effects Upon 
Writing Performance and Attitudes. 
Marsha Martaaan. Iftiiversity of Maryland. 
DecejDber, 1983. 

Acquiring Practical Reasoning Through 
Teacher-St.'ident Interaction in Dialogue 
Journals. Jana Staton. UCLA Graduate 
School of Education. Jire, 198U. 



Notes From the Field 



Several of you have written us wonderful 
responses to our previous issues. Here are 
soBte cooments we've received. 



I Just finished team teaching a course at 
the University of Maryland on the Holocaust 
in Literature and Film. I introduced the 
dialogue journal, and it was a marvelous 
addition to the course. My colleague and I 
plan to write an article about this 

experience. 

Marsha Markman 
University of Maryland 



I'o busily working with colleagues in our 
undergraduate programs who are using the 
dialogue journal with their students in 
clinical settings ("Dialogue," ll/SU). At 
this point I'm busily trying to analyze the 
journals and preparing a paper for presen- 
tation at a nursing conference in April. 
The kinds of interactions I'm seeing be- 
tween faculty and students are wide ranging— 
not so roach focused on evaluation, but 
rather on "self in the process of becoraing." 

Rose Jackson 
University of Maryland 



Although I had used journals before, I had 
ieve?^tlclpated iS a long-tern dialogue 
toSJJalwith Students. I t»8^^ "f.^?^, 
SSnSls in three of my high school litera- 
tS^Tclasses. I dialogued once a week with 
almost 90 students for about 10 weeks. I 
S^t how I did it m addition to all 
% other work, but I did it and Joyed it. 
^ greatest insight from that experience 
Ss to discover that I had found an inval- 
uable way to personalize Instruction. 

Last spring I dialogued with seniors in an 
Advanced Placement Composition and 
Literature class. I am doing It again this 
vear I hope to examine these journals for 
S dictoral^rk at the University of 
Maryland to see If they reveal If and how 
students (In this case mostly Seventh-day 
Adventists) relate novels and short stories 
to their religious and ethical beliefs. 
However, for the first time I sense some 
resistance from two or three of the 
students; so, you can appreciate how 
relieved I was to read Mary Rlvkln's coo- 
Slnt lSat sometimes she felt that both she 
and some of her students only wrote because 
It was an assignment. Nevertheless, I 
enjoy the personal contact with students 
Sd I doubVthat I will ever teach as year 
without participating in some form of writ- 
ten dialogue with thero. 

Valerie Landis 
Beltsville, MD 



I think you should publish warnings about 
the addictive nature of dialogue journals' 
It seems as though they are a tremendous 
means of giving students a say in the 
direction of their education. 

Sara Sill 

Calabasas, California 



Our pocKett «r» birt >Q«tn ' 

Rtntwal »ub»cr ipt iont wiM bt most 
wf lcor»t--only $3.00. ,14 it h*f be#n 
mort th«n • y»*r smct you *»nt m a 
chfck, w#'d low* to h»»r 4roni you. And 
p!t»*f writt u* A not* »bou t who you 
iPv', how you ht»Pd *bout dialogut 
journal*, »nd what you art doing wth 
thtm ♦or NOTES-FROH THE FIELD. 
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Conftrcnce and Travel Notes 

Jam SUton and Iterftrtt «*l»«rth pr«- 
Mnud tilt u«t of diaiofut " 

SSortt.. 0.pt. of 

Hcrt art iom of our plans for Um 
coainf ya*r. 

Joy ltra«ft Ptyton, toftr Shuy, md J»nt 
Suto« typically pr«Mnt at th« 
In Sucatioc for- at M- ^^^J:- ^J.^T^^ 
th. U«t yttktnd in March. T^i* y***" "*y 
S;.*it«S ptp-n b.Md on 
^lattd rtsaarch ntport, "*^flS^?n L« 
i^ttaacfwr writtan intanwtion Intba 

Samifli of B»|liift " • "C"^ JWM« 



Jw Kri«ft Ptyton plan* to prasant a 
papaJ^^ «P^ct of oi»r ^i»l»f«g^^ 
rvaMTCh ifith ESi. itudanta at tha TESCC 
SSIr^Mattlnf , July 12-13. tesftinfton, D.C. 

tht StSm California »rta through UCU'i 
iritiS Proj«!t. and .sy ls« avaiUftl* for 
iS^iSpHSUr. durin, har frj« 

Jana SUton will Dt on« of tna apaaktri 
at a n?SE w>rt«««p at tha Uni«rsityof 
Stitla {*tMn*) in ■Id-Ouly. Call Don 

Art.. School of EdueaMon. 
Unii ofc5orIi» f«w ^ inforMtion. 

WKS iSa of WIS yaar in th. 'Sii 

and Thailand on a training proj«!t for CAL. 

£• hoptiaa part of this trip to axplora 

2: SSogu. 5*«^l. can bi u..d 

tlwly in rtfugl* aducatlon prograM. Ttiis 

ia^ aria « Would liw to apotlight in a 

future isau*. 



Tabi* of Conttnt^ 

Oi«io«u« Journal* vwith Siudtnts With Sp«<i*l Nt«d» ^ 

' Top.cs in th. Oialogu. Journals of MUdly R.tardtd Students ^ 

workshop Handouts * ; " " , 

-ICanWritg'-; Written lnUr.<t.om of MtftuHy Handicapped Studtnts 

DialoQut Writina: Analysis of Stud»nt-Ttach«f int.ractiv. Wr.ung 

^ m^M^nq of English as a 5«ond Lan«ua«t 

Ca- Dialogu. Journals B« of Valuf W.ih Itarn.ng 0.sabl.d H.gh School ^ 

Studtnts? g 

Getting St*rt«l With l.arn.ng Disabled Oeaf Students , ' ' ' „ - 

O.alo9u. Journals for M..nstream.n9 Educafonaliy Handicapped Students 

by Leslec Reed ^ 

M«xt Issue- Oialoaue as Heading ' io 

Sick ItSiw-. A Lmie History of fi«alogue Journals • ,o 

decent Dialogue Journal Publications n 

Notes from the Fteid 12 

Conference and Travel Notes ..• — 
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Dialogue Journals as a Reading Event 

-tfh«n J conie in here. I aiwys flip the pages?, ranting to read your 

opinions or stories I really enjoy writing snd get feedback from you 

as we're a lot the same and I'm gUd to know that we are similar ffj^ 
other. — a student at Gall^udet College, writing to his teacher, 1982 



The dialogue journal began as a way to 
coBmunlcatc in the classroom (and probably 
In other settings not yet documented), not 
as a writing practice or method. However, 
about the time the dialogue Journal came to 
the attention of some researchers (1979), 
there was a new focus on the need for chil- 
drew to write wore, and on the lack of 
•eaninxful writing In schools, TiUs new 
focus helped generate immediate interest in 
dialogue journals as a writing event. But 
obviously, th< dialogue is also a powerful 
reading evitiit. This issue of DIALOGUE is 
one vy of re-directing our focus from the 
wrisiug to the reading benefits of using 
dljlogue journals, and of stressing the 
reading-writing connection. 

This year, every education conference 
see«s to be about the "reading-writing'* 
connection. All too often, the connection 
is being made iu the rhetoric of the arti- 
cle rather than in classroom practices 
being described. There are certainly 
theoreticil reading-writing connections to 
be found— in he similarity of cognitive 
processing required, in the use of £chema 



Olalogue Writing: Analysis of Student- 
Teacher Interactive Writing in the Learning 



of English as a Second Language , by Kreeft, 
Shuy, Stat on, Reed and Morroy. 1984. 



A research and practitioner report on dia- 
logue journal use in an ESL classroom. 
Available for $25. Send orders to Joy 
'«yton, c/o Center for Applied Linguistics; 
nake checki^ payable to Center for Applied 
LinguisticSt 



for understanding and planning/predicting, 
in the way that reading powerful literature 
supports good writing and that involvement 
in one's own writing leads to excitement 
for reading. 

But dialogue journals offer something 
more than theory. They are a practical 
instance of reading and writing bound 
together in a single functional experience. 
In this issue, two teachers' accounts of 
the use of dialogue Journals for reading 
research-supported reflections 
the richness of the reading 
in the dialogue, and its clear 
on the more visible aspect of the 
-students* writing. 
We are ft^nd of saying what "dialogue 
journals are like a friendly conversation, 
in which two participants write back and 
forth to each other." We want to amend 
that to read write back and forth to 
each other, thui) constructing a mutually 
Interesting reading text about self-gener- 
ated topics, a text which has purpose and 
meaning for both readers . " e 



and two 
focus on 
involved 
influence 
process- 
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Dialogue Journals and Reading Comprehension 

•. Rogtr W. Shuy 
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Traditionally, it is thouRht that 
children first learn Co apeak, then read, 
then write. No acceptable research or 
theory serves as a basis for approaching 
reading before writing and speaking before 
reading. Rather, the notion seeos to have 
evolved as an artifact of institutional 
•chooling. That is, children learn to talk 
before they even enter school. Once school 
starts, the practice is to teach children 
to understand the written symbols that 
represent talk, as a decoding of speech. 
Finally, once this is learned, children are 
taught to encode or write on paper that 
which they can now read or decode. 

What has contributed most to this con- 
cept that reading and writing are separable 
tasks is our need for linearity. There 
seeos to be. in the human mind, a need to 
reduce topics to some sort of minimal and 
necessarily sequential units. The widely 
cherished notion of a taxonomy of basic 
educational objectives that can be opera- 
tionally defined is partially responsible 
for this. However administratively or 
Industrially attractive such a notion nay 
be, it runs afoul of the even more basic 
idea of our essential hunanity. It may be 
possible to build law^ mowers in such a 
manner, but human learning turns out to be 
considerably oore complex. By gaining 
industrial efficiency, we tend to lose our^ 
humanity. By answering the question "how?" 
we tend to lose sight of the human ques- 
tion, -why?" 

While it seemed reasonable, or at least 
efficient, to assume the linear hypothesis 
of speaking to reading to writing, this 
assumption has led to great problems in 
halping children acquire literacy. For one 
thing, the material to be read was often 
very unlike the talk in which a young child 
regularly engages. If learning is to be 
facilitated, predictability is crucial. 
Children simply do no talk the way their 
books read. It also followed, logically, 
that if what they read was the model for 
what they wrote, their writing would also 
be very unlike the way they talk. The 
basic problem, as formulated here, is that 
learning to read and write, unlike learning 
to speak, has been situated in unrealistic 
and unpredictable models of language. 



Our first research on dialogue journal 
writing (Stat on. Shuy, Kreeft and Mrs. R. 
1982) pointed the way to a solution to this 
problem. Dialogue writing is speech-like in 
nature. (It captures the natural phrasing 
children already use in understanding what 
others say]. It is closer by far to the 
actual talk of both participants than any ot 
their writing in school contexts could be. 
Our first question then became, "Is dialogue 
journal writing more functional , noore user- 
friendly, more developmentally facilitated 
Chan essay (or other oore formulaic) writ- 
ing?" Research has answered this question 
very positively. I; Is. 

But there Is more. If it is true that 
children learn to think oore clearly, write 
better and communicate oore effectively in 
dialogue journal writing, what can be said 
about their reading development in this 
medium? Is dialogue journal reading more 
functional, raore user-responsive, more 
developmentally adapted for comprehension 
than basal readers? 

In all of the dialogue journals analyzed 
to date, it is clear that even with non- 
native English speakers, the teacher's writ- 
ing is processed in such a way that it is 
largely comprehended, suggesting that such 
reading provides excellent comprehension 
practice. 

An objection might be made, however: 
"Isn't it easier to re-id language when it is 
written about a farailiar topic, especially a 
topic which the readers introduced ^ them- 
selves'''* Of course it is, but shouldn't 
reading be learned in familiar contexts, with 
known audiences, on familiar topics? Isn't 
such practice at the very core of "starting 
with children where they are?** 

In one analysis of student comprehension 
of dialogue journal text, I studied the jour- 
nal of a high school student at a school for 
the deaf. Diana (not her real name) scored 
at third grade reading level on Che Stanford 
Achievement Test adapted for administration 
to the hearing impaired (SAT-HI). 

I took hec dialogue journal for the year, 
and compared her r'-adlng comprehension of her 
teacher's writing with her SAT-measured com- 
prehension. Diana scored 925: accuracy in 



(Continued on p. 3) 
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(Contiaued from p. 2) 

uoders tending the teacher que»tion«, mm 
det«r«lii\ed by ay MAlyili. She scored 100% 
in responding appropriately (i.e., with 
understanding) to the teacher's propositions. 

Why, then, would a student achieve such a 
low score on the reading test? Whan the 
questions on the SAT were analysed linguis- 
tically • it was revealed that In 40X of thase 
questions, a preposition (in» on, toward , 
under, etc.) framed the key words for compre- 
hension and selection of the correct answer. 
Preposition meaning is one of the most dif- 
ficult for non-native speakers to process. 
Diana, being deaf, is not a native English 
speaker any more than a Bolivian student is. 
Her SAT Scores, therefore, were determined by 
a disproportionately large quantity of the 
most difficult (for her) grammatical forms. 

In her dialogue Journal, where much more 
context is svailable surrounding the most 
difficult prepositions, she processed the 
meaning in an almost native-like manner, as 
shown by her intelligent responses. This 
suggests not only the inadequacies of iso- 
lated, de-contextuallzed sentences as an 
efficie;it means of measuring comprehension 
but also that dialogue journal Interactions 
are an excellent way to acquire a language 
and reading competence, largely because of 
the contextual redundancy that natural lan- 
guage contains. 

Diana's ability to comprehend dialogue 
Journal text better than test question prose 
is a clear product of the predictability and 
contextual relevance of the stimulus language 
encountered. The revered linear process of 
speaking to reading to s,rriting obviously does 
not work for a deaf child. It is likely, 
in fact, that such linearity does not work 
for any learner. Wri^ting and reading are in- 
separable tasks and the closer the material 
to be read and written is to natural lan- 
guage, the more efficient the learning will 
bet a ^ 

BACK ISSUES 

Back issues of the newsletter, with a his- 
tory of dialogue journal research and a 
bibliography, are available for $5. Send 
orders to Jana Staton, c/o Center for 
Applied Linguistics; make checks payable to 
HANDBOOK PRESS. „ 
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Secret Messages: Dialogue Journals 

as a Reading Event 
• Lynn Murray, Fairfax County ^btic Schools 

Throw away the alphabet flash cards? Dis- 
pense with the boring drills? Forget the 
inane workbook pages? My kindergarteners 
first began keeping personal journals the 
day after I returned from a writing sym- 
posium where I heard of using Journals in 
kindergarten. 

I teach in a •'special needs" school — a 
school identified as having a large number 
of low-income students, a high minority 
population, and a discrepancy between 
achievement and performance. I can't assume 
that my students will come to school with 
any knowledge of the alphabet or sound/ sym- 
bol relationships; and in many cases they 
do not recognize their names in print. So 
when Richard drew a picture of a dog in Ms 
journal* decided dog was spelled "D" and 
asked, "Teacher, what shape that?/ I saw 
journal writing as an effective and 
efficient teaching method to meet their 
needs. He was learning letter recognition, 
phonics, visual memory, and expressive lan- 
guage. 

My children wrote in their journals 
daily and progressed through the stages of 
using initial sounds, to adding an ending 
sound, to using vowels medially t and began 
writing phrases and sentences. It was 
exciting and rewarding — for me and the 
children! They discovered they could com- 
municate through the written word, a 
revelation that was especially valuable to 
the children learning English as a second 
language. (I have a mixture of native and 
nonnatlve English speakers in my class.) 1 
was so convlncad of the efficacy of journal 
writing that I never missed an opportunity 
to attend a workshop or to give an inser^ 
vice on writing with f ive-year-ol'ds- 

I returned one afternoon from yet 
another workshop to find in Claire^s jour- 
nal her protest of my absence: "I LIKE MRS, 
MURRAY BECAUSE YOU ARE NICE. ALWAYS MEET- 
ING. -j- I -t-r ■■ a= i£- 

(Continued on p. 4) 



(Continued from p. 3) 

Jy this tlM. I «.n-t particularly """"'^ 
Vy S. ar.t ..nt«n« bacaua. I .11 too 

*^rt'a""ia.^" Ti?v:-".'y;;"oii. 

vtry Mrly learns to tpell lilte or iove. 

title, orevious journal entries, In t«cc 
.iymig th.t can'be copied provide, the 

-'^^^^ f.%!:rr:"rure"rw"i:ir::d to 

fro8 the cUssrooB door. «ided J»«""" 
you are nice" after flipping back through her 
journal to a page where I had i-^-^.J^J^* 
tell oe why she liWed aomeone. The always 
m*etlna- wrt was probably true. In other 
rtSdi^LMournals'there were entries such as 
-I love Koveober- (froa a c«i«"dar) and I 
itwi cravola- (tais-copled instead of the word 
like crayoia ^^VE TSRTPC" 

.rr.«t a g^oS frort';f spemng tricera- 
Topl! but tSis student was capable of so »uch 



•oaetl«as includ^.d a question in hope of 
setting theffl to «xpand on a topic. Whet 
JleaseS ». thair enthusiasm for 

-reading" and an.wering the secret message 
.v^n before we went over it the next day. 
rhl idSTthat they could read orr ^^eVt 
own spread quickly through the cU««- J 
c^lJn't d«ide who was more pleased, 
Connie or I. when she brought « the fol 
lowing page and announced, I already 
Answered." 



oore I 




Do Wage- <x 4'tnd«r h€or+ 

*,+ufP«J onirt**' 7 Con yc-u 
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I was getting frustrated with the writing. 

After a few months, the daily personal 
iournals weren't as exciting for the chil- 
dren, or for everyone was getting lazy. 
It w.-n't only that r.e writing was becoming 
so yre-ictable and hum-drum, but that I teit 
the expectations for these children were too 
low. Having seen their progress and cheir 
initi.-tive in other areas, 1 knew they could 
continue to grow here. 

We were all ready for a change when a 
colleague suggested trying d^*J°8"V 
to stimulate writing. 1 explained to the 
children that after they read aloud to me the 
page they had written in their Journal that 
day, 1 would write each of them a secret 
massage" which we would read together the 
next day before writing again. The message 
was a response to what thvy had written, and 



on 
1 



It was not unusual for a child to copy 
a word I had used and take it home for 
help from parents (any involvement from 
home was a very desirable "^"'^^^J"*^^!^* 
And the cooperation among f « f i^^^^"; 
helping each other figure out the message, 
was another bonus which I hadn't counted 
-I've i?ot the same word in my journal. 
;hink it's where"; or "I know that! It's 

^'one aspect of dialogue journals which 
19 most gratifying is that it is possible 
to truly individualize reading instruc- 
tion. Twenty-five children? No. Twenty- 
five reading groups! ^ 
Each dialogue journal session with a 
child is an opportunity for assessment 
and can be turned into a tailor-^ade 
Wesson with a specific objective. Whether 
a student is ready! to learn contractions 
'anJ compound words or is at the e^^Uer 
Btage of visual discrimination, of Ending 
a word that starts with the same ie"er, 
each day each studfca: gets the lesson that 
he or she needs. • 
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The TeAcher't Writiag as Text 
- JaiM Suton 

In a vricttn diftlqguc, the tcachtr and 
student togathtr asa constmeting a reading 
text* Ming the etudenc*a interests, con- 
cerns* snd vocabulary as the basis for the 
teacher's elaboration. While there is 
little argument that this constitutes a 
valid reading event* we may ask how cogni- 
tlvely demanding is the teacher's writing 
as text. One way to go about answering 
that question is to examine the written 
text of the dialogue in comparison to the 
texts of basal readers which are considered 
appropriate for the child's resding level. 
Does the teacher's writing, done quickly 
and without thought of controlled vocabu- 
lary or complexity of text structure, match 
the quality of. writing in basal readers? 

As an example of huw this research can 
be conducted, I dioose one student's dia- 
logue journal and the sssigncd basal reader 
from one of Lcslee Reed's ''.lasses at 
Alexandria Avenue School. Michael had 
recently come to this country from Burma; 
at Che beginning of sixth grade h« was 
tested and assigned to a Level 4 reader 
(approximately second grade) in one of the 
major basal reading scries. 

The basal reader ♦•'?xts at Level 4 are 
written in very simpli led prose, and rely 
on the illustrations for much of their 
cohesion and meaning. A sample of Che text 
from one scory is given below: 

Kay ssld, "Here comes a man. 

Who Is he, Dad? 

Is he Che zoo man?" 

"Yes, he is," said Dad. 

"The elephant sees Che man," 

said Kay. 
"This elehant can run. Dad." 

During the first weeks of school, 
Michael and the teacher were also resding 
and writing together in their dialogue 
journal. On the sixth day, Michael's entry 
and the teacher's response resd like this: 



Michael: (September 26, 1980) 
Mrs. Reed, you know I'm live in Airmese. 
TiM aaxm 9Ghool it ro good, you knou why? 
At th» JUraa school is no free lunch. At 
thB America tehool is good ftm9 lunch *nd 
th« games is funny gtaae*. At thm Burma 
school is no ytames. Only is you oan fight 
so I don't likm thm Burma tchool. The 
America tchool is "you vmry good student 
and you oan skip to the 6 grate or 5 grate 
M nothing"! So I likm «-am America school. 
Whmrm arm you cooe from? How old are you 
i>frs. Seed, yoa Know Mrs. Rmad, here is ail 
is good friend, 

Mrs. Reed: 

I 'a glmd you are at Alejrandria Avenue 
school, you study and work so hard so you 
wiJi'ije v»ry smart. It is good to learn to 
play games to get exercise. To grow vail 
everyone nemds to eat a good lunch, your 
mini tforks 2>stter if you have oaten the 
right food. I was iorn in Idaho. It is in 
the Unitmd States. I am very oldl yes! 
Evmtgone is glad to be oar friend so we do 
not hit or fight, 

I analyzed these two entries and two 
from the spring of the year for syntactic 
complexity and discourse scructure, in com- 
parison to the basal reader text. The 
table balow shows the comparison of T-unlt 
scores on five psssages : 



Assigned Basal Text 
Michael's Fall DJ 
Reed's Fall DJ 
Michael's Spring DJ 
Mrs. Reed's Spring DJ 



T-Unit Score 
5727 

8.3 

8.8 

n.i 

17.8 9 



These scores reflect real differences in 
the text st^cture. The basal reader has 
only one complex sentence. Michael on the 
sixth day of writing does better: two com- 
pound and one compltex. The teacher's 
response matches his rather precisely: 3 
complex sentences, all describing condi- 
tional relationships between actions and 
events. By spring the teacher has greatly 

(Continued on p. 6) 
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(ConClnuad frwn p. 5) 



incr«astd th. coapltxity of her witinj. 
<Jt««nding «uch greater comprehension and 
Inferencing froo the ttudent. Here !• « 
•aspXe of her writing: 

Mm. Reed. April 10. 1981 

Ym%, I will expl'in why every c2*ts ««« 
very guiet for one «inut« *tt 9 o'cloc* thi« 
»orLS. in Atient*. - Ug city our 
I/nited Stt«te», tJi«r« toeen 23 childrmn 

killed by eoneon* or aiy2» oo« t^"" 
pmnon. 7h»y hMvm not caught that very 
sick person, »• vera vary guiet to give us 
t chance to raaeabar that 23 have bean 
killed. 23 Umiliet have been saddenad and 
feaJ «o ead becauie their children are 
dead. It gives us a chanca to reaefflbar 
that even here in Los Angeles there are 
eicJk people. Soyt and girls mist ftay 
mwey from strangers end even stay way from 
people they know, if those people do not 
act the way they should! 

An even oore important difference cooes 
in tha discouree etructure and functions 
fo nd in the dialogue interaction*. The 
baaal reader at this level i« filled with 
deacriptiona and narrative* that ar* cogni- 
tively undeaanding of the atudent. In the 
dialogue journal, in contrast, both Michael 
and the teacher are writing arguments, 
arguing for a point of view and offering^ 
evidence to support it. The teacher's writ- 
ing discusses relationahips between events 
snd actions, and uses causal and teaporal 
conjunctiva devices— if., because , in order 
to. Her text not only aatches the way 
Michael thinks and writes, but it 
denands that he think. She denands infer- 
encing and drawing of conclusions in order 
for her text to be understood. 

Michael's production of written lan- 
guage glvea the teacher continual evidence 
of what ha can coaprehend in reading, and 
forva the lower boundary of his tone of 
proxiMl dcvelopaent. The teacher's 
response saeva to be "Just beyond his 
grasp" — demanding greater inferancing and 
aynthasis of knowledge, and changing aa he 
provldea evidence of gro%rtng comprehen- 
sion, e 
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Uf ing Dialogue Journals in Reading Classes 

. aro) Htf msti-Uvin. fomariy at Gaorgttowvn U. 

Dialogue Journal writing /•^l^^^'^JJ*' 
logue jo^trtial reading. It ia under this 
premise that I have Justified using jour- 
nals in reading classes. 1 discovered, 
however, that Journal exchanges can provide 
more than personal, interactive language 
practice. Much like Lealae Reed, whose 
concept of dialogue Journal* evoJved out of 
bits of paper overflowing with communica- 
tion. I decided to elicit in writing ay 
unlveralty EPL students' feelings about the 
reading proceaa. I began by following up 
on a homework assignment and a classroom 
discussion. I had asked students a week 
earlier to spend fifteen minutes a day 
reading something of their own choice in 
EngUsh; this was not to include homework 
assignments. In claa* we had been discus- 
sing ways to learn vocabulary, and students 
had been sharing "tricks" thst worked for 

So, without a thought toward* using 
dialogue journals with this class (I was 
already ualng tnem daily in another one), I 
paaaed out *llp* of P«par and asked stu- 
dent* what they had been reading and what 
they did In order to remember new vocabu- 
lary. When I read their re*pon*e« that 
evening, I realized that the process of 
reading wa* unique to each one of them. 
Some had very definite, established proce- 
dures for attacking their reading material; 
some spent time reading but were not very 
Involved in the proceaa. Some felt inse- 
cure. Most of the students, however, 
seemed eager to share their feelings and 
methods in thl* non-threatening, non-judg- 
mental context. 

I continued our "conversation* In 
weekly entrle* for the eeven-week *es»lon, 
and although we didn't confine our*elves 
exclusively to the topic of reading, I 
emerged from the experience with a better 
idea of what «y students were going through 
with regard to reading and how I could 
help. I alao learned that some student* 
had very healthy stratagla* for learning 
vocabulary. Socse ui»d techniques such as 
studying tha same vocabulary over a period 
of time, reading taxta of similar topic*, 
or writing personal dictionaries in English 
with new words in context. 

(Continued on p. 7) 
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(Continued from p* 6) 

There were verloue typee of benefits to 
the students from this kind of directed dia- 
logue joumel writing. One is that they can 
get feedback about their reading processes- 
are they on the right track or not? One stu- 
dent *s approach to learning iww vocabulary 
was to look in the dictionary whenever he 
encountered a new word while reading. When I 
suggested that he not turn to the dictionary 
before crying to guess the meaning, he 
responded : 

S: For m is difficult to guess because 
I hMvan*t had a rich yocmbulAry* I 
tried to guess but soiiie tiiset J 
don't get the right lasan. X asan^ a 
exact ixiftan which I can uso the saae 
word for other vjys. 

T; When ws guess froa context, m cdn 
only understand the word in that 
situation— not in others (unless we 
guess again). Xf you can understand 
the general idea of the story, you 
don't need the dictionary. If you 
use the dictionary for all the words 
you don't know, then you'll have a 
LIST. That's all. Only a list. Hay- 
be your expectations are too high* 

S: Thank you for your help. I will try 
this way. Som tines I want to know 
everythir^ at ones and this is very 
difficult thing to do. I have to 
thing that I will study Englihs for 
5 years and I will have time- 

Besides giving feedback, I was also able 
to expand students' repertoires of techniques 
without prescribing the saae eethod for 
everyone. I was cautious with sy wording so 
students would feel encouraged rather than 
obligated to try new approaches* 

T: You might want to consider reading 
soaething else along with your poii* 
tical mterial. It would feel good 
to read sosoething light, easy and 
f\^n, too. Then, you would also have 
the experience of doing sooe reading 
that is not slow. What do you think? 

S: I think so* But sometimes it boors 
me to red funny things or light • 
what I will try to do is to find 
other topics that are not political 
but maybe interesting for ae. Maybe 
history or science. I think 1 need 
more vocabulary so I'm going to try 
to flange topics. • 



New Dialogue Journal Research in ESL 



A new study of dialogue journal writ- 
ing is now underway at CALf funded by KIE 
through the Center for Language Education 
and Research. In this project we will 
be working closely with K-9 teachers in 
the Washington* D.C. area as well as 
other parts of the country who are using 
or want to use dialogue journals as part 
of their writing prograa with limited 
English proficient students. Ue will be 
holding workshops and docuaenting class- 
room practice and student development in 
dialogue journals and on other writing 
tasks. We will also be conducting a 
nationwide survey of ESL teachers vrtio 
have used or are now using dialogue jour- 
nals. This project will continue for five 
years t and we will be reporting to you 
periodically on progress and findings* 
If you wish to dialogue with us about 
this project, write to Joy Peyton at CAL. 
ALSO LET JOY KNOW IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
COMPLETE A C0?1 OF THE SURVEY FORM- (Pg. 9) 



After their initial dialogue entry, 
several students confessed that they didn't 
like to read or that they were alow readers 
even in their native language. By airing 
these negative feelings and trying to get 
closer to their source, students tended to 
feel less anxious about reading. One such 
student's entry began, "The problem that I 
had is I don't like to read in English and 
I try my best but I juest read 10 pags then 
I quit reading*" By the end of our journal 
writing, she was the one suggesting possi- 
ble reading topics and after we had dis- 
cussed her overuse of the dictionary, she 
agreed to at least try not to use it so 
such. 

In conclusion, effective dialogue jour- 
nal writing msy assuae various forms. Thils 
vas my first experience with guiding the 
topic of an entire class in a single direc- 
tion. Although some students found this 
confining and changed the topic ^ nost used 
the opportunity as a forum to discuss their 
reading, either with a sense of pride or 
with insecurity. 1ft all cases, the dialogue 
journal writing gave each student the oppor-* 
tunity to discuss their feelings privately 
vith a non- judgmental partner and to feel 
morr^ positive a'uout reading in a foreign 
language* e 
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LESLEE'SPAGE 

Effective Teacher Change: 
A Focui on the Individual 

• LtstMRMd 



1 can't count how a«ny ti««« I have 
attended conf«enc.. or ^ivi.oty -eeting. 
there the topic for <»i«""ion ^ J^^. 

of hectic and unexpected events. I l^*"" 

Utt« t«cS« tranln,. b.tt.r ln..rvl„ 
.ductlon of ttgulat or ESL M.cner., 
U?«r «tetl.l. Including 

Sirn..d to -.W. .»r. th« «.ry t..ch.r 

" ut« - 1 • °' 

...tins., -y *'""«r'h,*«".r. t«chir. 
-bout what 1» not aald, by oe «■ » '■••'^ • 
by other.— What i. it that teadh«r. 
^«lly need, in order to grow and be mote 
iff^We? HOW can the advi.ora. coordi- 
netora and adoiniatratori who are truiy 
JSt^^IaSd m helping teachers offer u. -he 

■oat. help? 

What aeema to be «i.*ing froo the dia 
logue at such oeetitigf U * focua on the 
tnSividual . either teacher or atudent. 
Teachers are teachers becauae they truly 
i:rt to te'ach. requiring all of u. to take 
the saoe course so we will all be able to ^ 
Lndl. s certain ^type" of ^iii/P/.^//^^.^ 
or -correctly" is a denial of Jf fj' 
of teaching. All teachers, j"*^^^^^' 
atudents. learn, adapt and use or reject 
Heas deiending on their own «P«^^«""» , 
and backgrounds. W cannot create teacher/ 
robots who will teach all students in an 
Hentical manner according to so«e correct 

^"T«e teaching a. • honed .kill, indi- 
vidual to I«h^P«"o«. It ^^'^ f 
expiJunce with .any -any student teacher, 
that I have learned far «ore fro. the. tnan 
iily l,.T did fro. Th« very f 
after having watched m teach, uaing the 
-r^up of students and ^ono^^r^g my 

ttfhnifues! drew '^•J^^itir. ll" 

«nd their own strengths and created a les 

•on that was their very own. 



To enhance teaching, w *« oir* 
need to be inspired «»d tru.ted to find our 
own way in uaing these new idea. «na 
L -« fh«t the Individual teacher 

r.rsi"i .r« iS*diirdu.i. ho- .bout 

Ind .«g..t option, for .ppllctlon .nd 
evaluation? 



The wcond factor which get. lost in the 
platftlie. educational ' 
rnrf. Attitude, whether atudent . or 
rilcier'a hi. a powerful bearing on the 

rtc-e 'of alTy l...o« or •'^i^i^^^^i^f /^fj. 
r J t-ha aost part our stud«nt» acqui 

t oi'r' rnltrrctional f 
Jut! depending on the i"/^*'/ 
11 via at any given ^ti.nt. our 
or not be inculcated into their think- 

^""^'how often ha. every single word of a 
*-ii-n an ear. closed because of the 

urtSd ni"thrir.".^7 ho- . .tud.«t 
- ^-"'"ji.n"rt''b.r:o'it!"fiX'' 

tequence when it "° . m« mind is 
.nd the uppenoost thought in ni. mno 

ric.'""nl«?ns v.r, consclou. l«.l 

""tT.ir rontr/'trrn^Lri: r.ri'.' 

th y «lt.rr und.;.»nd nor h.v. .nough 
:o.p.c.nc. m ^".ir n-tlv. l.ngu«. t= co.- 
prehend. How responsible they nave 

Tn oiAr discussions of the knowledge and 
effective practice, which all teachers «ust 
Jave we get lost in abstract concept., edu 
catiinal Jargon, and curricuar objectives. 
We even convince ourselves at tioe» ^naL 
atudying the proper technique, taking the 
co«ect classes, and fulfilling the require- 
ior Rstang credentialled, »»ke a 
TeecScr'^a feachef. Teaching for .o.t 

teachers, however, is f/^'r.'^s the 

M.n or a aet pattern or foroula. it " 
?or.tant ."lurJion. .inute by .inute of 

what 1. happening; the -"J^^^y J"^^^^;* [f 
titud. to change a Wesson in f 
naceasarv. to reevaluate and alter dtrec 
rioi" iead the blank face. a. well a. the 
tion. to • teaching requires a buI- 

•cIfu5.°"orUn«r^''*.p"oiS".f b/cb. t..ch.r. 



(Continued on p. 9) 
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(Continued froo p< 8) 

ttpteially for tho«« itudenti hindictpped 
by «tti6ud«, languagt or an Individual 
inability to l«am the way othera do. 

Plaaac, I want to i*y, h«lp «. • 
taaehar who raally wants to improve. Have 
I visaed something in all this talk? Are 
you really concerned about me? 

All teachers, as well as all stu- 
dents, can become Inspired. Attitudes can 
be altered when minds are free to focus. 
Aa 1 struggle to teach my students, or to 
give wrkshops for teachers, it is impera- 
tive that uppermost In my mind is the fact 
that 1 am not teaching a lesson or a 
concept. I am teaching real, warm human 
belnga with deep concarna, fears, and 
doubts, each as individual as a finger- 
print. • 



Si 
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As part of the new Dialogue Journal Proj- 
ect at CAL, we are conducting a survey 
about dialogue journal use In ESL. If you 
have used or are now uaing dialogue 
journals with ESL students and would 
be willing to complete a brief survey 
questionnaire, please return this slip to 
Joy Peyton at CAL. 



TO: Joy Peyton 

I/ialogue Journal Project 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1U8 - 22nd Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 



Please send ne a survey questionnaire. 



Msae 



Addreas 



Recent Dialogue Journal Publications 

Joy Kreeft Peyton. Literacy through writ- 
ten Interaction. To appear In Passage; a 

journal of refugee education . Spring, 1986. 



Nancy Rhodes. Dialogue journals— Trends and 
applications for foreign students. Ta£- 
ping Our Resources; ESOL Staff Development 
Workshop . Board of Education of Montgomery 
County, Rockvllle, MD. Spring, 1985. 



Jane Statoo. Using dialogue journals for 
developing thinking, reading, and writing 
with hearing-impaired atudents. The Volta 
Review. Vol. 87, no. 5. September, 1985. 



Terry Shepherd, Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale, writes that he presented sim- 
ilar ideas in three publications, written 
many years ^o! In these articles he dis- 
cusses the power of written dialogue for 
developing oral language with children who 
would otherwise not commtnlcate at all! 



"Logues for Comounication. ' 
English (NCTE). XLV : 8 pp. 
December, 1966. 



Elenencary 
1080-82, 



"The language experience approach. -. "* 
Occasional Papers on Linj^ulstlca »i . 
Proceedings, First International Conference 
on Frontiers in Language Proficiency and 
Dominance Testing, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, 1977. ERIC ED 144 400 (focuses on 
second language learning). 



"Living with a Child with Autistic Tenden- 
cies," (1979), Working with Parents of 
Handicapped Children; A Book of Readings for 
School Personnel , M.L. Hennlger & :.M. Nes- 
selroad Eds., University Press of Aoerlca: 
Lanham, MD, m4. 



Handouts/Articles Avellable 

Joy Kreeft Peyto^ has a handout that she 
uses In workshops with ESL teachers at all 
levels. Copies of Nancy's articles and Joy's 
handout can be obtained by writing to 
Joy Peyton, CAL. • 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
Oiilogu«Jouni«lt InTMdwTriinlnfl 

in tMch«r turning 1 h«v« found jour- 
nali to b« mxccMfMl for conftr«nci»g 
«lthtt.ch«r* .bout «y 
th«lr ci«MM. During » w««k th.t 1 h«v« 
•<ihtdul«d « conf«r«nct with & twch.r, I 
try to obi«rv« in th«ir cIm «v«ry day. 
Aft«r MCh obi«rv»tion I wit« • not. in 
ths tMch«r'» journal. 

B«for« baginning th« conferanca, I raad 
over th« notaa and uaa thaa aa tna 

baais for tha confaratica. Aftar tha confar- 
anca I giva tha notabook to tha taachar and 
S£ hl» o^ har to .u^iari.. tha in tha 

journal or to ra.pond in MomM o^har way. 
ina ti«a I .vrota w« rathar critical, 
but (1 hopad) conatructiva * 
taachar' a journal. I handad it to tha 
taachar on Friday, and -orriad -"^J^^ 
th»t I had btan too critical. On Monday 
aornlng, sha raturnad tha journal to oa. 
In it aha had written a long raapon.t 
actually thanking aa for ay comaant. jind 
diicuMing hoi. iha planned to change her 
l.,.on plin for that day. I ^'J^ "i^^JJ^^' 
.nd I wondered whether eh* would have been 
able to tell oe thoee thingf In perion. 

Uiing journal* in the teacher obeerva- 
tion procea. hae been valuable for ae in 
aavaral ways. It Hlow. the teacher and 
auperviaor to have ongoing , informal, pri- 
vate dialogue. Teacher, cm take ti«e to 
re.d conmnti which, if only .poken, could 
be forgotten or Mi.und.r«tood. 
tion. Jien it i. ti«e to write a fiwl 
evaluation, it i. aa.y to .ea theae. vrhlch 
repeat them..lve., «ui it ia auch w.ler to 
write an in-depth evaluation, citing .peci- 
fic jouv-nal entriaa aa evidence, o 

-Chri.tina Herbert, Aa.t. ESL Coord. 
Phanat Nikhoa (Thailand) Refugee Ca»p 



In Sp«c)ai Education 

Aa coordinator of .pacial ••rvice. for 
101 handicapped .tud.nt., age. 16-19, l 
have been uaing "Dialogue- with all four 
of ay Bngli.h t.achar. to help the. in 
thair effort, to reach .tudant. in their 
da.iaa. Our .chool i» lOOX Bain.traa«ad, 
.0 tha taachar. ar. able to uaa Dialogue 
for all .tudant. in thair claa.aa. Wa love 
it! And we thank you! 

-1. McCarthy, Troy, OH 
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One of tha activitiaa of the Saw York 
City Writing Project la a aartea of In- 
aarviea eour.ea in N«w York City high 
aehoola* Catting taachara and atudanta 
involved with joumala and apacifically 
dialogue joumala baa bean ona of our .uc- 
ca.aaa. Tha May i.«ue waa particularly 
intare.ting bacaus^t of tha increaaing .pa- 
cial education population In New York City 
high .chool.. Iba dialogue journal ha. 
been our be.t way to involve the.a .tudanta 
and thair teacher, with writing. Ona .pe- 
eial education teacher wrote her own jour- 
nal and gave it to her .tudant. for their 
reaponaa.. One of her .tudent. caoe to 
.chool alBoat only whan it waa hia turn to 
read tha teacher*, journal. Indeed, the 
firat ti«e that hia turn to raad the jour- 
nal caaa around, the teacher did not want 
to give hia her journal, aince ha vould 
keep it over the weekend and .he feared 
never .eeing hia or tha journal agiin. 
Monday began without the atudent, but a few 
Binute. after nine, he came running in the 
door, Blowed to a walk a. he caae up the 
ai.le, and coolly laid tha journal on the 
teacher', de.k. The teecher reported that 
hi. re.pon.e. were Insightful and quite 
lengthy, e 

-Maurice Bolmer, N.Y. City Writing Project 
In Teaching Adult £SL 
-To help their English run like a river—" 
I heard about the dialogue journal at 
an ESL Teacher.' Conference in Wa.hington 
State. I iwediately started to uae it 
with refugee adults in the middle level 
cla.s to ea.e the flow of language into 
.pontaneoua thought and get the .tudents 
away from the stilted practice of workbook 
English. I explained that the journals we 
aade were for private conver.ation between 
each student and oe. They could write 
about anything they liked or tell «e about 
their last trip to a park, etc. 

By the end of the first quarter, the 
writing of the students had doubled. It was 
flowing and spontaneous. They repeatedly 
wanted as to correct their work but I 
explained the exercise papers and coaposi- 
tion. were to be corrected; the journal, 
were to help their Engli.h run like a 
river, freely end ea.ily. They laughed and 
were often fruftrated when they couldn't 
say aoaathing s«>othly. When they asked ae 
how to say soaething, I helped thea on a 
blank piece of paper. 1 hsd aixed feelings 
about doirg thl., but it didn't happen too 
often and it did relieve their fruatration. 
(I an trying to learn Norwegian and I toow 
fruetration can add a sense of weary defeat 
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to UoKuagt IttarnlngO I d«cidtd helping 
thM vith idioMS and phrM«t oil«d th« con^ 
tlnuAl floii of coMiuniefttlon~iiy goal. # 

^rit Klca, TakoM, WA 

With Vtotivt English Spaakeri in High S<hoot 

I an a high school ttachar in a yaar- 
round achooli Aftar haaring about dialogua 
jounula itom Sara Sill in tht USC Writing 
Projact, I bagan to usa tha journal with ona 
aanior writing class of about 20 atudants on 
tha first day of tha savastar. Aa I*« sura 
you hava haard bafora. I vasn*t sura that 
tha idaa would work with oldar atudanta 
<Sara had said that it was baing usad at All 
lavala but tha truth is I wmsn*t nsra that 
I could kaap up with tha answarii^ of 20 
students). I was dalightad with tha results » 
so I bagan using thaa with two other 
classes (about 70 students). 

The studenta were allowed to turn in 
their journals whenever they wanted to do 
ao; I gave thea credit for the aaount of 
writing they did, not for the quality of the 
writing. Thet way I did not get every jour- 
nal every day; in fact, 1 answered between 
15 and 20 daily. 

1 was truly anaxed by what happened in 
the journals. Som rtudenta who would not 
talk in class became garrulous in writing. 
Others uaed it to develop short stories and 
fantasies. One young aan ceased doing any 
other assignaents and wrote wonderfully 
huoourous tall tales about why ha had 
failed to turn in hie vocabulary sentences. 
After he developed scm confidence in oe, he 
wrote at length about being an abused child. 
It say have been another fantasy » but the pain 
he poured onto thoae pagea rang true. He 
gave ae peraission to use this quote, after 
deacribing what his father had done to Him. 
I hid to tell foaeone. its mwimr to 
writm it down thmn to uty it to soisa* 
ones face, you know I think :: have 
forgiven him for doing thst to m hut J 
ain't sure. If yea aver mtk am ormly 
mbout this I will d^ny I kiKiw whst you 
are talking aJbout. 
If anythin<r convinced as that the journals 
are a priceless tool» not only for develop- 
ing writing skills, but also for iaproving 
underatanding and coaaunication between ae 
and ay atudants, it was this aiaspelled and 
ungrsaawtical cry. I have also found that 1 
prefer reading their joumala to grading 
their joumala to grading their papers. The 
journals really take a load off the teacher. 
I have found a way to get the students to 
write opontanaowaly, without juaping through 
hoops t*! give thea a pre-writing experience. 

-Cynthia Shelton, Long Beach, CA 

O 
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PreseotatioLT 

Joy VfMft P.yton and Jodi Cr*nd«ll of 
CAL ipokt .t th« FoMign S*rvic. ln«tltut« 
on "Olalogu. Journ*l«; Hiking th« Reading/ 
Writing Conn.ction," m part of th. English 
UngiMgt Ttaching S«ain.r for th. Over»c«s 
Briefing Ctnttr. 

'£Wo pr.tcnt.tionc on dialogue joi nals 
are planned for the 7£S0L *86 convention in 
Anahaia, March 3-7 » 1986. A« part of a 
panel on journal writing, Joy Krteft Peyton 
will review recent research on dialogue 
journals vlth ESL students and Margaret 
Walworth of Gallaudct College will talk 
about dialogue joumala with deaf college 
students. Also, Joy Peyton has proposed to 
present a paper on acquisition of grsnnati- 
cal aorphology in ESL students' dialogue 
jounial writing. We don't know yet if our 
proposals have been accepted, but look for 
us on the prograal 

Jane Staton will talk on the teacher's 
writing aa reading text at the Maryland 
State Reading Association in February, 1986, 
and the Virginia State Reading Association 
in March, 1986. 

Far East Travele 

Three of our favorite people have been 
or are now somewhere in Asia this fall, 
doing their best to encourage (we almost 
said convert) everyone to try dialogue jour- 
nals. Chances are that thoae they have 
visited will soon start conducting dialogue 
journal workshops of their own, so, those 
of you in Asia, watch for then. 

Nancy Rhodes of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics spoke in Noveaber to an applied 
linguistics graduate seoinar at the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong on the use of dia- 
logue journals in the EFL classrooo. 

Frances A. Davis. Princeton Re- 
search Forua, gave three lectures which 
included inforaation about dialogue journals 
for the English departaent, International 
School of the Sacred Heart in Tokyo; in Hong 
Kong for about 80 social services, reha- 
bilitation and vocational counselors and 
d.af educators, and at the Conassion School 
for the Deaf in Singapore. She also aanaged 
to conduct a workshop for teachers in the 
refugee caap at Phanat Nikhoo, Thailand. 

Madeline Adk^na, a research assistant on 
Joy Kreeft Peyton's NIE grant, ia now teach- 
ing in Japan at the National Unguage 
Uboratory School in Kyoto, and has begun to 
conduct workshops for fallow teachers there. • 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN ESL SETTINGS 



This issue grows cut of the treaendous 
appeal of dialogue journals with students 
learning English as a second language lESL), 
Dialogue journals are being used in as «any 
differe.U ESL contexts as we can think of: at 
early elementary levels, with teenagers, and 
with adults-, in both adult basic education 
and university classes i for early literacy 
development as well as for discussion of 
advanced literary texts; in language arts and 
content classes--sccial studies, math, and 
science; in ESL pull-out and «ainstrea« classes 
with a few ESL students. Four sess»?ns at the 
TESOL Convention in March focused on dialogue 
journal writing. Why has this practice caught 
on so quickly and made so much sense in so 
many different settings? 

Possibly the most important reason may 
also be the most obvious: dialogue journal 
writing allows genuine cowfflun1cation» -an 
opportunity for a student learning a new lan- 
guage and culture to use the language in a 
meaningful, functional context, with another 
person who is more proficient. As Courtney 
Cazden points out in ih« first article of 
this issue, when our educational methods and 
materials become so carefully structured and 
compartmentalized that the socially embedded, 
interactive nature of language and learnir<^ 
gets lost in our curriculum, we need to 
search for new opportunities for establishing 
hunan relationships with language. 



OPEN HOUSE ATAERA 

FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1986, 5-7 P.M. 

For anyone using or interested in dialogue 
journals or research thereon--come and find 
out what others are doingl 

Sheraton Palace Hotel 

Hosted by Jana Staton and Roger Shuy 
j (Check at desk for Staton/ Shuy room number). 



Everyone we Ulk to has told us how 
enjoyable dialogue journal writing is, both 
for them and for their students. Even stu- 
dents with a history of poor school perfor- 
mance, .Jho have done very little reading or 
writing and shown little interest in any- 
thing related to school work, have blossomed 
in the dialogue journal interaction. Their 
enthusiasm, often confined initially to this 
context, has eventually spilled over to their 
other work. How else will students become 
invested in language and take pleasure In 
using it than by using it for enjoyable 
purposes? 

Even we have been surprised at the 
vers atility of dialogue journals. Leslee 
Reed, with whoa w« first worked, developed 
her own approach, to suit her and her stu- 
denii' needs. In this issue she discusses 
how the concept of sheltered English, so 
popular in ESL education today, applies to 
written dialogue as well. As other teachers 
hear about the practice, they quickly adapt 
the basic framework (a regular, ongoing, 
written conversation) to meet their particu- 
lar needs. Initial questions that had 
about the adaptability of the practice are 
being answered by students and teachers work- 
ing together to finii those answers. 

(Continued on p. 2) 
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(Contlnuttf fro* p. I) 

Und« Hughts «ddrtsses one question in 
this issue: How cen i-ritten diilogue be 
begun end wainUined with very joung stu- 
dents in an ESL puT-out P>'09««',**° 
little exposure to written co«aunic»tion and 
little time in the pulUout class? 

The written Interaction is a valuable 
source of knowledge -certainly about stu- 
Bents' interests, concerns, and P«9;;«» 
but also about the teacher's own effective- 
Jiss n co««unicating with ^iffrent stu- 
dents. Linda Sellevaag discusses patterns 



of develop«ent in the ting and attitudes 
about writing of university ESL students. 
Shelley Gutstein explores the possibility of 
using dialogue journals as a Pej^o***"". ^ 
neasure of students' co««unlcative abi .ty. 
The review of Robby Morroy's dissertation 
identifies teacher strategies that promote 
student cownunication. 

With dialogue journal writi.tg. we have 
rediscovered what we knew all along. When 

find an effective practice, that invo ves 
"genuine exchange of id-as. the possibili- 
ties for its use are limitless. • 



ESL Teachers as Unguage Advocates for Children 
. Courtnty B. C««i«n, Harvard Univartity 



Maximizing students' time-on-task is 
widely advertised these days as a prftscrifv 
tion for all our educational ills. Unfortu- 
nately, the nature of the tasks don't get 
nearly as much attention as the amount or 
time. They deserve far more attention, par- 
ticularly because of the influence on the 
curriculum of multiple-choice Usts. 

An historical discussion of this influ- 
ence is presefted by anthropologist and 
social historian Shirley Brice Heath and 
hiqh-school English teacher, ftnanda Brans- 
coSbe. drawing'on Calhoun's historical analy- 
sis (1970) of Th€ intmlligmnc* of a Paoplm: 
From an historical examination of how 
Aroerican intelligence changed between 
1750 and the mid- twentieth century. 
Calhoun believes that "intelligence is 
first of all a kind of social relation 
(Calhoun, p. 28). and argues that through- 
out the history of American schooling, 
teachers and tests judge the mental capa 
city of students on the basis of their 
oerformance as communicator and audience. 
Yet. the varieties of ways in which stu- 
dents could learn to respond as communica- 
tor and audience decreased sharply after 
1?70, when schools began to place more ano 
more emphasis on standardized written 
tests as measures of intelligence. Per- 
fomance of disjointed skills replaced 
earlier emphases on holistic conceptions 
of coraiunicator and audience. Levels of 
testing teased apart certa'.n areas of 
competence in cosnmuni eating, but left con- 
cealed the ways of blending these to 



achieve the whole: an "audience commun- 
Tty." (Calhoun, p. 340) sharing experiences 
through oral and written communication.... 
il,rouih mechanistic linguistic tasks, such 
as spelling tests and grammar drills, 
schools claim to impart communication 
skills. Yet. the academic discourse forms 
which lie at the heart of s""ess in the 
higher levels of schooling.-oral and written 
extended prose, sequenced explanation, and 
logical ar9uments--rare1y receive explicit 
identification and discussion (shortened 
from Heath and Branscombe, 
The danger of such -r.ductionism --frac- 
tionating complex XTJL^n^Ier 
that, res matter how well practiced, can never 
reJo^sStute the complex whole-applies to 
all education today. But it must be of spe- 
cial concern where second language learning 
is a significant educational goal. 

What can teachers qo7 How can teachers 
advance the "intell iger,ce"-the communicator- 
audience relationshi p-of all our students? 
Letter-writing, among students or between 
studelitrand their teacher, is one kind of 
holistic writing experience that can have 
powerful effects. Heath and Branscombe 
describe the letter- writing between 
Branscombe' s 9th grade Basic English stu- 
dents and her Uth and 12th grade students m 
a higher track General English class. 
Throigh the ftortheast Bilingual Education 
Support center connected with the University 
ofTrtford (Connecticut). Umitec Engllsh- 

(Contir.ued on p. 3) 
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(Continued from p. 2) 

speaking children are In correspondence via 
an electric wall system with children around 
the world (Dennis Sayers, personal coswunt- 
catlon. V85). And between students and 
thel? teachers there are the well -documented 
dialogue journals. ' 
(Excerpted from an Invited plenary address at 
TESOl. 1985, New York City. To appear In 
D.S. Enrlght i P. Rigg (Eds.). Childcmn *n(i 
ESL: Intagr*ting P^rsptctivms. Washington. 
DC; TESOL.) • 
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••Sheltered English'* Applied to Writing 

Each of us began life with the need .to 
communicate, and we d1d--without grammar 
rules or repetitive drills. We simply devel- 
oped our language through the process of 
playing with various sounds and words. 
Sounds that did not achieve our desired ends 
were discarded ^ those that advanced them 
were retained. 

Being an active participant in the learn- 
ing process, with activities and language 
that involve the learner, is primary to 
native language speakers. When a mother 
talks to a baby, the infant may not under- 
stand much more than the attention being 
showered on it, but unconscious learning is 
going on, and continual exposure to language 
prepares the child to communicate. A mother 
doesn't stop trying to Ulk to her baby just 
because he doesn't initially understand a 
complete sentence like "Daddy is coming 
home." Instead, she repeats, rephrases, and 
encourages participat1on""Say , 'Daddy.'" 
"See Daddy come?" "Let's wave to liaddy," 
Neither does she explain to the baby that it 
is now 5:30, that Daddy should be home by 
now, but the traffic has been heavy today, 
so he will be late. Instead she uses "shel- 
tered English," language and concepts the 



baby can understand and participate in. 
inforaation directly relevant to the situa- 
tion. Whatever is not completely understood 
at least Imparts the sound, cadence, and feel 
that ill of this Ulk has to do with "Daddy." 

We are seeing that ESL students go 
through much the same process. We have 
thought that drills and practice in repeating 
sounds would enhance the learning of a new 
language, but now are finding that using 
"sheltered English" in the classroom assists 
our ESI students to communicate without 
overwhelming them with every word and con- 
cept that a fourth grader (for example) 
should know. By using objects, body lan- 
guage, facial expressions, pointing, and 
exaggerated voice ♦;jne, we communicate with 
th*m, promote their understanding, and make 
them an active part of classroom activities. 

When I look through my own dialogue jour- 
nals, I see the same kind of sheUered 
English being used. One student, Thuy. wrote 
one day: 

Mrs, R uhy can't w» piay bts&b*!! yhy wa 
ara thttt lull tverytiam ara toaorrou wa 
could play bateball Mis» R yastmrday I mt 
ay brathmr britiiday^ 

Since Thuy had been invoved in throwing, 
catching and pitching that day, 1 used those 
terms in my response: 

Urn m*d CO Mork on thrcuiit^, catching and 
pitching if ara to really good ball 
playars. 

Which brother had tha birthday? Did he 
have cakm? 

The next day Thuy wrote: 

That i« ay big brathmr birttiday that not 
my birthday say birtiiday is Harch 27 I likm 
hava a cake. Vc teaa have a little bit and 
Ray taaa have a log of people. 

Thuy clearly understood some of what I 
wrote and responded to make clear whose 
birthday it was and to complain about the 
uneven teams. Oral communication in class 
was impossible for hici at that point, but 
English in this sheltered context gave him 
the practice and the courage to continue 
trying. 

Another student used a pattern approach 

in his journal, - , 

(Continued on p. 4) 
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(Continued from p. 3) 

Today 1 pl*y ^oworTou X pl*H 

7hm mxt day I pl'tf 

1 responded; 

Play bMll in MfM 17. PUy *fith th« boys 
a«J girif of our rooa. Today you '••'^ 
th« d-ys of th« I »'Wta tto you today. 

Toiaorfow you wili writ* to as. 

The writer used the language of his wrk 
during the day and applied It to his own 
situation, repeating part oj. J calendar 
lesson that involved assefflbling the days ot 
the week and matching thew with scheduled 
P.E. activities. These words applied to 
him, and he wanted to write about his own 
activities. Hy response, in equally simple 
language, extended his writing by including 
some of the words he had used here with 
words in earlier entries. 

£SL students may have questions during 
class lessons, but their language can pre- 
vent their asking them. Following a class 
activity in which many maps were compared 
with the globe and the distortion of and 
masses on different maps identified, U Chal 
wrote: 

IV hat mp don't have di«to*an7 

In writing, his academic curiosity was not 
hampered by his insecurity with oral lan- 
guage. My answer was in simple, clear lan- 
guage— "sheltered English." 

Th* best mp is th» globe. It is too 
hard to cMzry so the hast flat mp if tJia 
equal arma mp. It thows almost no dis- 
tortion. 

Dignity and respect for the students' 
need to conwiunicate . to use language to 
serve their felt needs, helps them to func- 
tion in a new language. The individual ty 
and the caring attitude shown through dia- 
logue Journals to. the ESL student are bound 
to influence their view of life and their 
self-worth. 



Writing and Reflecting on Writing 
. Linda Sallavmac 
Northem Virfini* Community College 

During the ESL essay writing course 1 
taught at ftorthern Virginia Couwumty Col- 
lege in the fall of 1985. the most popular 
activity was the i*eekly writing of dialogue 
journal entries. Many students commented 
on how much they enjoyed the Joui^^f^s. and 
I enjoyed reading the student enjfi«* 
responding to them. This generally posi- 
tive feeling toward the journals encouraged 
me to take a closer V.ok at what was 
actually going on in this written interac 
tlon. aid what changes in writing ability 
and attitude toward writing In English U 
wight be generating. When I examined five 
dialogue journals from my class written 
ov*!r the course of the ten-week session . I 
discovered three ways in which the journals 
gave my students the opportunity to improve 
their writing abilities. .H«nt< 
First, the journals gave ray students 
the opportunity to increase their overall 
fluency. In terms of sheer quantity, m 
each journal I looked at, the student wrote 
more in later entries than m earl er 
entries. The only exception was. ironi- 
cally, the most skilled writer in the 
class, who wrote very little In his 'a^t 
entry stating. "Sometimes. I feel an empty 
Ipace in myMnd. Like now. Apparently, 
he was suffering from writer's block that 
day. Throughout the quarter he had told me 
that it was hard for him to write in 
English for just 20 minutes (the amount ot 
time they were given for dialogue journal 

^'^^^In'^addition to the greater quantity of 
writing, their journals showed a decrease 
in the number of grammatical errors, in 
every case, there were fewer yranmatlcai 
errors per page at the end of the year than 
at the beginning. The extent to which this 
decrease can be attributed to the dialogue 
journal writing itself cannot, of course, 
be determined exactly. Other factors were 

(Continued on p. 5) 
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also at work during this period. However, 
it seems reasonable that some of the 
iaprovement arose frow the enjoyable read- 
ing and writing practice which the journals 
prov ided . - 

Second, students had the opportunity to 
express their personal concerns and to 
receive personal feedback. For the most 
part, my students did not choose to write 
about abstract concepts or academic topics 
in their journals, but about th*ir own 
experiences in the past, problems in the 
present, and hopes for the future. Msny are 
recent refugees and wrote about leaving 
their -^untries and coming to the U.S. One 
Cambodian student, who said that thinking 
thinking about his past still gave hio 
a "cold sweat," expressed his gratitude at 
having someone read and understand his 
experiences: 

Thinks to you th*t htvm vtdd through the 
journal X wrote. You «ra the only one thdtt 
reelly unier^tend* about whet the vriter ha* 
written. The writer would expect to have 
more readers like you. 

In fact, some of the Asian students who 
were the most silent in class wrote most 
extensively and freely about themselves in 
the journal. One Vietnamese student *cote: 

I have been [here] five years- but 1 am 
not pretty good at aoaaunication in English, 
I still have trouble with express ay thought 
so sooeone could understand me better and 
get to know sore about ay private life. 

He seemed to find in the dialogue fostered' 
by the journal a place where he could be 
understood and where he felt free to share 
what he was thinking and feeling about his 
life. 

Finally, the students had an opportunity 
to reflect with me about their writing and 
about themselves as writers. Throughout the 
quarter, many (like the students above) 
shared their wish to be heard and understood. 
They discussed difficulties they had and 
wrote about wanting to Improve their writing 
and to receive assistance in Improving their 
skills. One student responded to my desire 
to know more about hi J :^u.nry by saying: 

r am very happy to hear you [are} 
looking forward to hearing aore,,,{but] at 



the MM time it mkes m miserablmt 1 am 
always miserable whenever I want to write 
something in Snglish (ae you know it is so 
poor!) even though my idea-^Z think—i* not 
to poor. 

This student, who wss in fact the a»st 
sophisticated writer in the class, was cor- 
rect in saying that his ideas were not poor. 
The journal gave Me the chance to encourage 
him that his writing was really quite good 
and that he should continue with it. 

Another student perhaps best summed up 
the Impact of the journals on student writing. 
She stated that writing in English had always 
been a "handicap* for her, but that writing 
the journals had helped her gain confidence in 
her writing and overcome some of her problems: 

V« don't only have aoaaunication but have 
learned * lot from each other and at the saae 
time we *re writiag in English, I always feel 
bad to do any writing because of the aary 
misktakeM,,,[It} was smart of you too not to 
make any oorrections,.,iihen you don't know you 
go ahead and don't feel bad, 

I need to go back now and look at what the 
other students said about their writing. I 
hope that, as a result of the journals, they 
also have found a context in which they "don't 
feel bad" about their writing). 



IMPRESS IN PRESS IN Pi^ESS 

Dialogue Journal Communicatiom Classrooot 
Linguistic Social and Cognitive Views, Jana 
Staton, Roaer Shuy, Joy Kreeft Peyton, and 
Leslee Reeo, is now actually at ABLtX, to 
appear in Marcia Farr's -Writing Research 
Series. This Is a mch improved version of 
the first Nl£ report (Staton, et al . 1982). 
with readable charts and lots of examples. 

Ue are trying to convince ABLEX to »ork 
swiftly on the editing, so that it might come 
out by next year, and to make a prepubllcation 
offer to our newsletter subscribers, which 
should whittle the cost down somewhat. If you 
find yourself ordering another ABLEX book, and 
could add a note saying you are eager to see 
the Dialogue Journal volume, it would help 
light a fire up there in ftorwood. You may 
also want to write for the brochure describing 
the entire Writing Researcii Series. 

ABLEX Publishing Corporation 
355 Chestnut Street 
ffcirwflQdrriJ Q7§48 



Making Language Connectioni: Writing 
in ESL PuU-Out Classes 
Linda Hughes. Prince George's County Public School* 

When I decided to make reading md writ- 
ing central to my teaching in my elewentary- 
level ESL pull-out classes, I *bs faced with 
a number of Interesting questions and chal- 
lenges, to which I have been able to work 
out some solutions. 

In my ESL pull-out program 1 spend 
approximately 45 minutes, two or three times 
a week, with my students who are in grades 
1-3. I was searching for a thrust, a singu- 
lar approach to use with these children that 
would: (1) focus on reading and writing-, 
(2) make the best use of the short time I 
had with them each session; (3) enhance the 
learning taking place in their classes; 

(4) carry over from session to session and 
provide continuity to a pull-out program; 

(5) allow me to individualize my teaching; 
and (6) give us a product so that students 
could see their own progress. Dialogue 
iournals seemed to be the answer. 

To introduce the concept, I simply 
explained that we were going to "talk on 
paper." To my surprise, the idea delighted 
most of them. Certainly none of them had 
EVER- done this before, and they were 
Intrigued. I set the mood for writing by 
writing in my own journal while they wrote. 
I told them not to worry about crossing out 
mistakes, and showed them where I had 
crossed out my own. We used an assortment 
of different colored pens so we could wite 
and draw, rather than the large primary pen- 
cTTs used in their classes. 

I soon discovered that I had a lot to 
learn about writing with thesa kids. I 
realized the close contact between us (my 
classes are typically sfflall-~4-6 students) 
made it easier for us to talk than to write. 
To give these very young students the idea 
of a written dialogue, t« started by 
writing everything to each other— if they had 
a question, they wrote it, and I did the 
same. Sometimes we talked to clarify what 
one of us had written. I would ask them to 
read me what they wrote or I would read them 
what I wrote so that they were not frustrated 
by their inability to decode the words. To 
my surprise, even the poorest readers were 
soon able to read much of my writing and our 
need to talk during writing decreased. We 
ire'now working Into having a set time for 



writing, and I have set aside around 15 min- 
utes of our 45 minutes together during which 
they write to ae. ^ * 

What would these young students find to 
write about? In general they write about 
what is happening to them or what Is going o 
in class. If we have done something like 
make cranberry sauce for Thanksgiving, we us 
that as a topic for our journals. I have 
also encouraged them to write about the 
stories 1 read to them. The few minutes we 
spend together walking from their regular 
classroom to my small room is also very 
important as a time to explore together 
possible writing topics. ^ 

Learning how to respond to my students 
writing has also been a challenge. At first 
I asked question after question, trying to 
help them write. 1 soon discovered that if 
I asked a question, the chances of getting a 
short-answer (even one word) response were 
about 95S. So instead I tried to comment on 
something they had said and say something 
about myself that related to what they had 
written, as in this example: 

Student: ai sdsninto hot 

I get tv in ay rona 
(my planet [country] is hot too 
I have a TV in my room.) 



Teacher: 



You MS* lucky, you h*v a TV 
in your rooca. Thst's nice. Is 
it a aslor TV? I have e color 
TV in oy kitchen, Z like to 
wetch the news on it. 

Reviewing our entries from time to time 
with each child has been helpful. Both of 
us have been able to see growth and accom- 
plishments, even in the brief few months of 
writing. Ore particularly striking example 
of growth Is a little first grader, Juanito. 
When we first started the dialogue journals 
I discovered that he could not even begin to 
sound out a three-letter word. What could I 
do in writing and reading with him? The day 
I brought his journal to him we began to 
talk about the fatigue pants he often wore 
to school. He told me he wanted to be a 
soldier someday and I asked if he'd Hl^e to 
write -soldier.** This single word, wf.ich I 
spelled and wrote on another piece of paper 
for him, was his livst journal entry. His 
second entry, several days later, was simply 
"Soldier I like." 

^ - (Continued on p. 7) 
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For the next several sessions Aianito 
isked «e to speU all of his iwrds. He 
wanted the names of favorite TV stars—He 
Han, tellycat, and Voltron. We'd talk and 
he'd draw and label his drawings while 1 
patiently spelled the ••^rds. He also began 
to recognize and respond to certain written 
cororiands. such as "Draw a Voltron- or 
-Draw the school." He was being instructed 
in reading by his first grade teacher, so 
he'd often use the journal to list new words 
he'd learned in class. I kept abreast of 
the reading vocabulary he practicing in 
class and tried to use as »uch of that list 
as possible in my entries. I felt good 
about being able to provide*instant feedback 
to Juanito as he drew, read, and wrote in 

his journal. . u 

Now. four months later, there has been 
exciting progress with Juanito. He and his 
ESL group are writing complete sentences in 
their journals, asking questions, resourcing 
each other on spelling and the meaning of 
words, and even getting so involved in this 
literacy event that they go to the black- 
board and teach each other words. All of 
then are improving in their ability to 
decode what I write. It's hard to believe 
that we are really communicating now in two- 
and three-sentence paragraphs. 

Our successes and enthusiasm are not 
limited to the walls of «y classroom. Some 
kijs now report to me that they are writing 
outside of class as well. A few are doing so 
well in the classes where they were pre- 
viously lagging far behind that their 
teachers now feel they no longer need the 
pull-out program. 

The experience of using dialogue jour- 
nals with my pull-out ESL classes has con- 
vinced me that these written conversations 
are helping students to grow rapidly in their 
ability to communicate in English. I also 
believe they are developing an awareness of 
the interdependence of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. In the small, pull-out 
group, where the teacher is more accessible, 
they are eager to have the chance to display 
and practice literacy skills they are learn- 
ing in their regular classes. Most important, 
these students are enjoying learning English 
nnd are becoming more self-confident with 
their use of English each day. And their 
journals contain a permanent record of that 
growth. • 



Using Dialogue Journals to Develop a 
Discourse-Based Performance Measure 
. Shilley Cutttein, Georgetown Univenity 

When we write dialogue journals with our 
students, our primary goal is to communicate 
with them, to break down social and cultural 
barriers, and to build positive, supportive 
relationships. At least on the surface, our 
goals have not included improving their com- 
aunicative ability in English. Yet many of 
us have observed, albeit impress ional is ti- 
cally, growth and development in students 
coraunicative ability reflected in their 
dialogue journal writing. 

In my study of the dialogue journals of 
18 university-level Japanese students of 
ESL, I am documenting just such development. 
Using coswunicati ve competence theory as my 
framework, I ara examining two interrelated 
aspects of what I define as communicative 
competence in dialogue journal writing: a 
writer's manipulation of topic and topic 
elaboration. 

I base my definition of communicative 
competence in dialogue journal writing on 
the discussion of fluency by Fillmore 
(1979), which I'reviewed in a previous news- 
letter (Gutstein. 1983). Communicative com- 
petence in dialogue journal writing is a 
composite of abilities having at least four 
components, following Fillmore's criteria. 
These are: the ability to write fluidly and 
easily; the ability to write coherently and 
meaningful lyi the ability to write pur- 
posively; and the ability to use language 
creatively, to joke or play with language. 

While coi«nun1cat1ve competence is an 
elusive phenomenon in any context, some of 
Its attributes can be linked to measurable 
characteristics in dialogue journal writing. 
One such attribute, the purposive use of 
language, can be further defined as the 
ability to use language appropriately in a 
wide range of contexts. This functional use 
of language includes the ability to Inform, 
apologize, thank, etc. (Shuy, 1982). It 
also includes a content-related parameter, 
which is the ability to know what to sayi 
I.e., what topics are appropriate, how to 
initiate them into the discourse, and under 
what circumstances to continue or pursue 
them. A discourse progresses, halts or 

(Continued on p. B] 
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stumbles based on how its interlocutors 
ma^ge Its topics-whit topics arc brought 
up. Shat is said about-_the«. ho« much is 
said about theju, and for how long. 

Following and "P*"^*^"! "P^^JiSli?"**;!?' 
used bv Staton and Kreeft usa^j t *"« 
?y feenan a^d Schieffelin (1976). I am con- 
SJctlSg an analysis of discourse topic in 
the dialogue journals of my students. If 
rx^mtntng^fou? aspects of "pic treatment: 
♦ snUiation— which writer introduces 
'to Is'SirhJi'Sften ; topic continuation.. 
which of the topics are continued and for 
^ow many turns; what I am calling topic 
S^ai^--the content areas into ^ ch the 
topics fall; and topic-specific elaboration 
!°?he amount of new information provided 

^'^l L'ln:?yziSg"he results for patterns 

sjort^i5fre5?^riJ%s^u^??5tf:i>inn 

iTnl students. I will also determine what 
telationship. if «ny, exists between my mea- 
sSr« Sf ciamuniciltive competence and 
"traditional- measures student ability. 
sI^Mnnina with a standardized English profl- 
cflJjJtJsf and student grade point aver. 

*^"lt is my hope that my research will 
serve to firther document and substantiate 
iZt dialogue journal teachers have known 

*lQna- that writing dialogue journals 
helps t?* develop students' communicative 
ability. • 
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DisMrUticn Review 

tobby terroy. 1985. Teacher ft«^«9^*J^^^ 
LiJIguistiJ devices for sustain ng interac 
tion in dialogue journal *^^1"9- ^^•°• 
dissertation. Georgetown ^ ^^e;*^^^; 
(«ill be available through Universuy 
Microfilms.) 

This study describes the strategies used 
by one teache? in dialogue journals wit 
sixth-grade nonnative English speakers ana 
ml«ures their relative effectiveness to 
achieve hir goal of Increasing student com- 
ru5i«ti.n: Although writiH in du o^ 
journals is mandatory ^" {^^e^ 
ilaas (students are required to write three 
sentences a day), communicati^on-- .e.. 
writing a message that is meaningful to a 
Jeader--does not necessarily result. Simply 
5et?i 9 students to write in their journals 
2very day is definitely "o .guarantee that 
thPv will choose to communicate. The stra- 
it ^es that tSI teacher «nploys in the jour- 
nals are therefore necessary tools for 
promo^ing^c«1cat1on.^^^ are the dialogue 
journals of ten sixth-grade students, all 
onnative English speakers. ^So-e had e 
in the U.S. for less than one year others 
had spent at lea.t five f//^^. ^^%.^-^- 
schools. The various strategies that the 
teacher used to promote communication xe^e 
Ident^Jied. and their effectiveness measured 
n terns of four characteristics of the stu- 
dents' writing: student response rate, 
deSJee oreUblration in student responses, 
syntactic complexity, and cohes veness of 
mpmes. Most of the strategies were 
found to be variably effective by all four 
TeSsures. A^ong the strategies found to be 
consistently effective across all students 
and across the three time periods sampled 
l*re ,irhnr--'"<r"1 f"'^ restating the ftu- 

-"^Cr?t»^«-- To^rlod 
effective for some students or at one period 
5f the year, and not others. ,Morroy's find- 
<Ls stress that the essential value of the 
d?a oQue journal is its inherent variability 
and adaptability: of teachers' responses to 
individual students' needs. • 
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Recent Dialogue Journal Publication! 

Curtis. «. Hayes md Robert Bihruth. 1985. 
Quertr es poder. In *n$en, Newkirk and 
Graves. ed$. BfMking Crounii T»*ch«r» 
RaUtm RoMding *nd Vriting in thm Sl«mn- 
t*ry School, Portsaouth: Heinemmn. 

Oebrt PopKin. 1985. Dialogue journals: A 
way to personalize conwuiication in a for- 
eign language, rortign Ungusg* Annal«. 
(X8). 2. 153-156. 

J4na Staton. The power of responding by 
I using dialogue journals. In Toby Ful -filer, 
• ed. 7h» Jousntl Book, Boyn ton/ Cooke. 
Forthcoming^ 



In writing the explanation for the anec- 
dotal/dialogue record, I was Iteenly aware of 
the d11t«Ma of combining a dialogue journal 
foraat. which strives to promote understand- 
ino. with a record to coasunicate critical 
analysis of student behavior. However, I w 
convinced that we have achieved an effective 
mix. Students priaarlly describe clinical 
activities in which they are involved, and 
faculty react to the students' observed 
behavior and written descriptions, a legiti- 
mate exchange because students nee-l to 
receive feedback on their performance. At 
tt^e s?»e time, the additional focus on per- 
ceptions and (oeanlngful experiences assures 
that a nonjudgmental exchange is achieved. 

-Eoily Slunt, Professor of Nursing 
Howard Conraunity College. Columbia. MD 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
Dialogue Journml* in Nursts' Trmining 

In your Hay 1985 issue of Di*iogu« [on 
DJs in higher education] you requested 
information about what your readers are 
doing with dialogue journals. As a Professor 
in Nursing Education at Howan' Community 
College I was eager to Incorporate journal 
writing into the Nursing Program. Nurse 
educators have typically documented observa- 
tions regarding a student's behavior in the 
clinical area in the form of an anecdotal 
note. The vehicle of anecdotal notes was 
recently expanded to include the student s 
perceptions of a particular clinical day. 
Faculty then react to the student's reflec- 
tive thoughts, and thus the previously one- 
way coromuni cation of an anecdotal record now 
comes close to a two-way dialogue journal. 

We introduce the process with a written 
explanation, and encourage students to 
reflect on clinical experiences which were 
meaningful as well as to critique their own 
performai.ce and share concerns and feelings 
of accompli stwent. Although we impose some 
structure on what is to be written, the pro- 
cess meets the conditions for a dialogue 
journal in many ways. The exchange of jour- 
nals occurs twice a week for several weeks, 
with totii i»rti«f providing snd t—king 
information and both parties equally engaged 
in the interaction. The student's coaauni- 
cation often entails an indirect question 
which seeks to elicit faculty coaaent or 
feedback. Faculty are more likely to ask 
direct questions to stimulate a student to 
think critically. or to clarify the communi- 
cation. 



In Elementary School 

I teach fifth grade "core" (English and 
soda' studies) classes at the Berkeley- 
Carroll Street School in Brooklyn, N.Y. I 
have found that some of the best communica- 
tion I have with ay students is through 
their journals. Though this does not happen 
every time, by any means, the "intimate dis- 
tance" which can be created in this form of 
communication is invaluable in opening 
oeoDle to each other and to themselves. 
•■^ -Betsy Devlin-Foltz 

Brooklyn, NY 



En Teaehinc Adult ESOL 

The use of dialogue journals is now a 
recommended practice in the new study guide 
for teaching adult ESOL in the Montgomery 
County Public Schools: 

Thar* hMs he«n *n incraasad aw*rane»» of 
the m»d tot a11 ESOL »tudant« to wrif aore 
mffctivlg in thmir smcond langaaga, Uith 
thi* in mini, didlogom journMlt ar» mncour- 
«gad for uppar bmginning. inftaa<ix*t»,4neJ 
jdvancad •tudant*. Sntriat ara initimtmi by 
thm fttudant, ainiml correct iont *ra pro- 
vided by th§ inrtructor, *nd an ongoing, 
tpontMn»oa9 "dialogum" if »ustaiji»d with 
tija ftudanc throughout tha aoarsm> 

From Study ffuida fSj Tm*ching Enjlith to 
Adult Sp«Mktr9 of Othmr Langumget, Mont- 
gomery County Public Schools, Dept. of 
\iult Education. 1985. 
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With Atttbtlc and Uaniinf -Dbabltd Slud«nt» 

Oep»rt«tnt of Curric«luii. Instfuctton inj 
h« an wtistic son. Hark. *<ho Is now 

ifternoon th* teacher or tide wttes • ™" 

;ror.Sin,'thr?e?trrs''o: 

schSol! and^has been able to -rite his own 
-exoerience stories" about home or school 
e«Sts. thus participating in the dialogue. 

0? Sherd has observed that writing has 
hwn an essential part of Mark's oral language 
S ;iirp« nt!"'MSrk?s first ' 
self-generated coiwnent at age e ght (Jo^J^*;^ 
S!rk amy echoed what others d . on* symptom 
of autism) cawe after a fuss with J^s sister. 
hI retreated to the family rooos and wrote on 
the chalkboard there; 

lATEOADDYSCRTSANDSUSANPUNCHEDMEINTHESTOMAK 
(-1 ate Daddy's Certs and Susan punched me 
in the stomach") 

Then he came upstairs and said it. It 
if the writing -released- the language so Mark 
Muld My iti Even recently, Or. Shepherd 
Observed Hark writing something ^"church. ^ 
Mark didn't show him the writing, but casual 
illnces at it allowed him to decipher; " was 
good and I didn't make noises or stick out my 
tonaue on the day before I went to my first 
Ster lesson.* Again, this writing seemed 
to be a rehearsal for speaking. 

writing notes to each other is now an 
essent al 'part of life in the Shepher house- 
hold. At one point in V J ^^^^ ^flhen 
impossible for him to grasp an idea (like when 
his next haircut was) when only presented 
orally; it had to be written. Then he could 
process and remember the information. 

Excerpted from: T.R. Shepherd, "Using experi- 
ence language to teach an autistic-like child 
Suh a v?sull disorder to read (and -rUe and 
taUl Sept.. 1984. ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tiin ^rvice no! ED 243 289i and a recent 
letter from Dr. Shepherd. • 



• Jack Farley recently completed his dis- 
sertation (Univ. of Cincinnati). « ^op c 
analysis of the OJs he kept with his class 
Tf liStally retarded adults ^ 
4i% tk* mMck If »u«« volume). «Jack is now at 
iurJay ?fate diversity, and analyzing the 
3j Siting of multiply impaired (h«|ring 
impairedcerebral palsied-mentally retarded) 
students. He writes: 

1 find that for students who have a 
hearing impairment (which *Jfects oral Ian- 
guage development) and cerebra f^H^l 
fwhich affects both oral musculature and 
ilnual production), dialogue * 
used as an augumentative commum cation 
mtem. Although these students may not be 
ible tJ produce completely legible written 
tSnguage! their written efforts may augment 
their limited sign productions and unintel- 

'^^^^^am'SrsfUeping 00s «^th Pr^^-j" 
teachers who will be working ^^^h handi- 
"pped students in mainstream se" ngs. I 
advocate that regular educators maintain 
diafogue journals with their 'wjnstreamed 
handilapped students to keep the lines of 
communication open. . 

-Jack W. Farley. Murray State univ. 



DUiogue Journal* at Home 

This comes from Terry Shepherd again- 
concerning parents writing dialogues with 
their children about events, desires, 
"troubled waters." etc. 

OASU (DAldy and swan) was born in 1979. 
My daughter Susan and I developed a ""^ 
written communication folder during the time 
of my f^ther's hospitalization and subse- 
quent death. This was a time when 1 was 
Jway from home visiting my parents, over a 
hundred miles away. DASU was our way of 
maintaining conwuni cation m «5«nt1a. It 
was written in and left where the writer 
next expected the reader to be (at the 
Zlfl spot .t tn« bre..f»t ^^^'O' l: 
his/her pillow, for example). U was spe 
c 1 because of the stress and emotion and 
need of the hour. Since that time, we have 
oretty much continued this writing, now in 
The forS of letters. Susan now a home- 
made mailbox by her door. She usually 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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iMvcs my leuers on my drtsser top near ny 
glasses. 

Excerpted from: T.R. Shepherd, "Using exper- 
lence Unguige with atyplcil learners." Pre- 
sented at the hitlonal Reading and Unguage 
Arts Educators' Conference, Sept., l9S5i and 
from a recent letter frow ft*. Shepherd. 



replies they had received. I have to be raore 
careful about wy (Illegible) handwriting. 

-Madeline Adklns, 
National Language Uboratory School 

Hyogo-ken, Ja^an 



Tmkinf th« "BlU" out of Blu* Booki 

Trudith Smoke. ESL -nordinator for the 
Department of Academic skills at fijnter Co - 
leSe in New York City, started us ng "blu*! 
books" (you know them-- those little exam 
booklets) as dialogue journals with her stu- 
dents, because they were so easy to carry. 
She found that after using the blue books 
for dialogue journal writing, students are 
now not intimidated by them when they do use 
them to write exams. 



TMehinK Deaf Hi^b School Studenu in AuttralU 

We are nearing the end of our school 
year, and I's seeing the benefits now of 
using journals with my students. 1 often 
wonder If the time I spend on journals could 
be better spent on preparing lessons but at 
the same time 1 enjoy the relationship that 
builds up over the year. I've decided 1 n 
write journals again with my students next 
year. I look forward to receiving your next 

issue of "Dialogue." ^ *», T...n-. 

-Elizabeth Turner 

South Australia 
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Teaching FFL in Jap«n 

I'm just beginning to try out dialogue 
journals with sy students. They're blue 
collar workers, and they were, by necessity, 
"failures" in the Japanese academic system. 
They are also in general very bright and 
enthusiastic. Their first entries in our 
journals were pretty difficult to understand, 
but now that I've gotten across the idea that 
this Is supposed to be a dialogue (and that 
they should therefore read my responses), we 
are holding conversations. They really have 
trouble following what I write, but they ask 
each other for help a lot, and ask me to 
explain occasionally. It is fun watching 
them try out the grammatical structures they 
are learning, sometimes appropriately, so 
that the journals really become a balance for 
th- "learning" part of the lesson. Last 
night was pretty wild with everyone consult- 
ing everyone else or me, and also sharing the 



RcMarch Nota 

Hary Maguire, associate professor at 
HcGill university, has just received a 
research grant to study dialogue journal 
writing in a first grade classroom in Mon- 
treal, Quebec. The children in the study 
are learning English and French as second 
and third languages, and their written prod- 
ucts will be analyzed. 
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Possibly the most important factors 
influencing literacy development, apart from 
a general orientation to print and mastery of 
basic literacy skills of letter and word for- 
mation and recognition, are the student's 
sense of ownership of the reading/writing 
exper1ence--the feeling thdt reading and 
writing are a vital, meaningful part of one's 
life and a valuable way of expressing oneself 
—and sense of cooperation --the knowledge 
that one is not left alone in the endeavor, 
but communicating with someone who wants to 
communicate with tHi^ In our society, lack 
of literacy skills is not simply a matter of 
lack of schooling or mastery of basic skills, 
Tn fact many semi -1 iterates in the United 
States have said in interviews that they 
attended school through high school, but 
they never felt that reading and writing had 
anything to do with them and their interests 
and concerns. They felt as if they were on 
the outside looking in on an experience that 
must be relevant for others, but not for 
them; they never claimetJ reading and writing 
as part of their lives. When the language 
used for reading and writing is not the 
native language of the learner, the feeling 
of separation and eventual frustration is 

compounded. 

The articles in this issue give us a 
broad view of different situations in which 
dialogue journals are being used with non- 
native English speakers to build a sense of 
ownership and cooperation and to provide an 
entree into the world of literacy. In Carole 
Urzua's article, which opens this issue, we 
see young students realize that "someone is 
out there." as they develop a knowledge of 
audience and a sense of cooperating with an 
audience in written dialogue. Larry, a 
child of migrant workers who has had little 
exposure to English or print (Hayes, Bahruth 
& Kfissler), seems to burst forth from a very 
well-established cocoon of non-writing when 



he finally takes ownership of his reading 
and writing, realizing that he can write and 

likes to. . , . 

In a procrara for semi-1 iterate adults at 
the Spanish Education Development Center 
(Hester), students are involved in a variety 
of highly structured, teacher-yuided writing 
activities to develop basic literacy skills. 
For them, the dialogue journal provides the 
one place where they can break away from 
these prescribed patterns and create 
something themselves in writing. Leslee Reed 
also describes Ikjw Interactive writing with 
the teacher can help students to break away 
from frozen language patterns into more 
creative language use. In a Cultural Orien- 
tation class for adults in a refugee camp in 
Thailand (Johnson) written dialogue with 
their American teacher enables students to 
work with her to begin to make sense of how 
they might integrate their past traditions 
and customs into the new life they face in 
the United States; 

In each situation, we see students who 
are at some stage in the development of basic 
literacy skills, but in each we see also the 
crucial role that ownership and cooperation 
play in the overall development of literacy. • 
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^*How is your weekend what did you do**: 
Second Language Learners' Uaderstanding 
of Audience 

. Carole Unua, Uoiveriity of the Pacific 



According to Graves, the question of "Why 
write?" begins to anse-when children nave 
Seln actryfi; writing for two or three y.jrs. 
"when writers first gain a sense of audience 
(1983:268). But what about children learning 
ijgliih as a second language? Do they also 
begin to sense the demands of an audience 
when thev have been learning literacy for 
?Sis lengtS of tii.e? In what ways do they 
understand how audiences can work for them? 

I recently became, acquainted wUh four 
Southeast Asian children to search out 
answers to these questions; two were fourth 
grade Cambodian girls and two were sixth 
orade boys, one Cambodian and one Uotian. 
They had all been in the United States about 
two years; none of the children had had pre- 
vious literacy experience in their native 

The children engaged in weekly anting 
workshops, helping one another through peer 
interaction to communicate their intended 
„,essages. In addition, they wrote di a ogue 
journals with my colleage. bue Braithwaite, 
an ESL supervisor, sending them twice a weeic 

through the district mail. «,«^th 
One of the most dramatic areas of growth 
for the children in the writing workshops was 
their awareness of revision needs, largely 
because tSey trusted that their friends truly 
wanted to know what they knew. (See "rzua, 
1985, for an extended discussion.) A so, 
while not engaging in revision m the r dia- 
logue journals, the children nevertheless 
demonstrated that they had '^ef n to care 
about their audience. In various ways, they 
acknowledged i) that some-one else was inter- 
ested in what they knew; 2) that they were 
interested 1n what someone else knew; and 
that they were interacting with a specific 

P^''^S":n»wiari qi»mi»nt of Other s' interest. The 
Chi Idren had Jarying strategies for acknowl - 
edging that someone else was interested in 
whit they knew. It took Vu on g. one of the 
boys, the longest to indicate that he was 
aware of the conversational tone of the jour- 
nals. For almost two months, he wrote about 
his weekend: he got up. washed his face, did 
the laundry, occasionally watched ^ootbal . 
and went to bed! Taking cues from his initi- 
ations. Sue plied him with questions such as 



what his favorite football team was. But Vuong 
never varied from his format. "/Jf 
tration. Sue asked him about his expertise in 
learning to play the violin. What was his 
"ornl pie?e? In the ^I^Jt entry whic 
acknowledged the presence of an interactant, 
vSoTansSered thkt his favorite piece was 
LiqhtirRow . This breakthrough occurred about 
Bie same tTm e as a major revis on in another 
piece of writing; until this time, Vuong s 
fevision strategy had been to make his piece 
look prettier, laboriously copying the same 
words, one word at a time, onto a new page. 
Clearly, he had begun to take his reader into 

'^'^The'other children had other strategies for 
arknowledoing this audience interest. Une ot 
tSe^rls w5Sl5 a.iswer any questions posed by 
Sue 5n the same line; the other girl would take 
the questions and compose a paragraph, consist- 
ing solely of answers! . 

Acknowledqemer ^ »f thPir interest in 

nthpfi Some of the children were well aware 

l^'int°?!c?1ve nature of the journa sj one 
of the Children asked, perhaps fhetoM"My. 
"NOW what should we talk about? " and her ••om- 
inated his own topic, skiing. But ^f^^ J] 
Vuong who took the longest to ^"^icate that he 
was interested in his audience. ««f ,f 
he answered the questions about the viol n 
Diece, Vuong Initiated the topic of going nsh- 
ina ihich was extended over three entries. In 
iKe*third entry, he discussed catching fisn on 
m colst, and then ended, "How is your weekend 
whit did Jou do." The first tentative ques- 
tion! Still no question mark, but obvious 
in?erest in his partner. In the subsequent 
w^eks. he continued to pose this same question. 
Te nlier asked about ^n^^hlng else. Sue on- 
tinued to fill him in on her family s weekeno 

''^^^Arkl^ iedqement of interactinq with a spe- 
cif ic'person. As with children writing in their 
f 1 rst languag e . our children became close to 
Sue. and discussed many personal issues. One 
of ihe girls, for example, nearly always wrote 
fetters^beginning. "Oear Mrs. Sraithwaite In 
one particularly poignant entry, f ^^^^J^^J., 
the extent to which she recognized that she was 
writing not just to any audience, but to a 
trusted friend. 



Dear !irs» Braithwaite, 

Can I asJc you a question? 
I feel sad because evarytiaas 
you aaUred ny journal back I 
always saw a different folders. 



(Continued on p. 3) 
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(Continued from p. 2) • 

vh«n I took thMt folder home I 
' Jlw4yf «*w it riped* Why are 
you «Iw«yi cbMnged those toldert? 
ifell, I don't OMA tiuit I don't 
like thet folder* Sverytiaes 
those folder 6n m desk* every- 
one start teesiog n». I always 
ttiraed red, you Jwow tijjc I'n 
tiia »hy«st girl. They always 
said "what a beautiful/' but 
it's iaaan a opposite: vnrd. Well 
see you on Thursday* 

The sensitive "audience" bought new folders 

for aU the writers! r . cc. 

With these data from only four ESL chil- 
dren. It Is not possible to say whether 
Graves' timeline for native language writers 
is the same as that for second language 
learners. However, it is evident that second 
language children can participate in the same 
pov^rful use of language as other children, 
and that they do come to recognize the impor- 
tance of their readers. Dialogue journals 
are one of the ways in which this is facili- 
tated. • 
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The Dialogue Journal and Migrant Education 

. Curfi* W. Hayei, Rob«rt Bahruth, & 
Carolyn Ketsier 

Universitiei of Texat at San Antoni'j and Austin 



Larry Keyes entered the fifth grade in 
August 1983, already branded a failure. 
Larry, son of migrant farm workers, unable to 
read materials at his own grade level, unable 
to write, was typical of his classmates. All 
were Spanish language dominant; all were 
limited in English proficiency (LEP); and 
all, unless a turnaround occurred, would con- 
tinue to fail in school, and failure would 
quite likely lead, if history is a guide, to 
their dropping out of school, most by the 
seventh grade. Some would remain until -.he 
9th or lUth grade before leaving to worK in 
the fields for low wages, accompanying their 
parents from one region to another, from one 
maturing crop to the next. Very few would 
stay to graduate from high school. 

In August, charged with the education of 
twenty -two children, all reading below grade 
norms (among whom was Larry) and some unable 
to read at all. we began. We began during 
those warm days of August by asking the chil- 
dren to write to us and we would respond— 
write about anything, we said, and don t 
worry about spelling or punctuation, we 
added. Just write, but write at least three 
lines about a topic you're interested in. 
That is how we initiated the dialogue journal 
for a group of LEP students who were experi- 
encing extreme difficulties in reading and 
writing English. 

Most children responded, some reluc- 
tantly, and the next day turned in three 
lines—all except Larry, who submitted a 
blank sheet. Robert, his teacher, responded 
in the journal by asking, "How can I answer 
you if you don't write to me?" The next day, 
Larry wrote (all journal entries are unedited 
for spelling and punctuation): "1 like math 
because I can count by five and tens. 1 like 
to write about Bo & Ue & 1 like to draw the 
pictures i write the...." His words then 
trailed off, reflecting the years that Larry 
had spent in school learning little of what 
it would take to succeed. But Robert 
responded: 



(Continued on p. 4) 
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(Continued from p. 3) 
Urry candidly answered: 



' After that first -"J^i/^^oSfc^Sl^Hk 
halting days. Larry was off. His entries 
Whined, ind his topics included: what he 
had been reading, his dislikes and Vikes, 
football games he attended and sandlot games 
he participated in. games he p ayed ( mar-^ 
dles"l. poems he particularly lilted, J^s best 
friend^ and their activities together, 
arranging games with his teacher (a football 
nam* on Sunday). He even began to pose 
SS2ft?Sns--''ha;e you play football wind you 
were little with anther lcids?""and answer 
questions from his teacher: "Would you like 
to learn to play chess?" Urry responded: 

I taught that chess was lik checkers. 
Btit I IX? i^w to play checkers a lot. 
Have you pUy checkers S Chinese 
checkers? 

Urry periodically returned to his favorite 
tnoic the one he icnew most about: i wenx; 
Jo the footSall field the Sunday that pass." 

Eventually, as he became more comfort- 
able, confident and secure with his writing, 
he began to write about his future: 

I'm saying to ay worn that I'd going to 
finish school and I am galling to 
college and study for a year and try for 
teacher ixKjausa I like being a teacher. 

We also required our children to make^ 
covers for their journals. This is Larry s 
first cover. 




added, "do you reroeber the frist day 1 didn t 
wrl?e guess like one line. I like wr teing in 
Journal.- And the effect that ting to 
his teacher and receiving responses had on 
Larry is seen on his elaborate second cover. 



Once he had filled the pages of his first 



journal, Larry asked whether he could begin 
inother! "llike to make another Journal but 
this time I will make the cover of the Jour- 
nal pretty not like this Journal." He then 




The children wrote J"d„:"d extensively 
throughout that year. By May. «<hen they were 
already leaving for the fields, they had 
"published" twenty-two »^o''S<:on si sting of 
their writings (Hayes and Bahruth 1965). n 
addiJiSn to writing daily in their journa s. 

In August we had pre-tested our chi dren. 
in January we again assessed, and in ^ 
post -tested, (irowth in reading comprehens on 
as indicated on the standardized assessment 
instrument anployed by the schco district 
revealed an average gain per ch Id of three 
years. Those who were not reading or writing 
at all in August were now participants in 
May— they could read and write. 

The key to any success we had. of course, 
is no secret. We began with the dialogue 
journal (UJ), which we refer to now as our 
"catalytic converter." It <^o"^«f*ted our chil- 
dren 1?>to writers and readers. We believe it 
led to writing for a number of reasons. 1t 
was not graded-, there were no right or wrong 
aSLe°s so the^e was no risk; it was private 
aS conI?sted of a friendly conversation 
between two people genuinely interested n 
one another; there was no fear of ridicule, 
anS it was fun. AH of us looked forward 
with anticipation to see what the other h^^^ 
written. Additionally, the DJ consisted or 
Sid-initiated topics. Children could sk 
for and receive clarification on class 
assignments. CWldren could «k for addi- 
onal examples (i.e.. "«th problems). Most 

(Continued on p. 3; 
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(Continued from p. 4) 

important, the DJ provided daily feedbacic in 
language that children could understand, and 
a daily reading lesson. And the kind of 
expressive writing that our children did 
quite naturally led to the kinds of transac- 
tional writing activities that are so impor- 
tant for school success, the writing that is 
done in the content or academic areas. 

From this one classroom filled with 
Larry s, we have this past year introduced the 
dialogue journal in a school whose students 
do not fare well in the reading and writing 
tasks assigned by the teacher. Eighty -five 
percent of the children in grades K-5 in 
this school are second lanauage learners 
of English, all LEP. We have found that 
these children, once they discover they will 
not be "hammered" (a word employed by one 
student) for any infelicitous sentence or 
phrase, for misspelled words or inappropriate 
punctuation, will not only write but they 
will enjoy writing and they will improve in 
their use of the written language, both in 
terms of content and of form. We who direct 
and teach in the TESL preparation program for 
teachers and prospective teachers of LEP stu- 
dents recommend highly to our own students 
that they consider the benefits of using the 
DJ in their own language arts program. We 
employ a UJ with them, and we demonstrate by 
our use that we value writing in our own 
lives. • 
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Features of Semi-literate Wntingi 
One Student's Development 

- JuUetU Hester, 
Spanish Education Development Center 

At the Spanish Education Development 
(SEl)) Center in Washington, DC, where I am an 
ESL instructor in the Adult Education Pro- 
gram, around 40% of our students are semi- 
1 iterate; that is, they know that letters and 
words on paper have meaning, although they 
may not always be able to decipher them. 
Half of the ESL students have had less than 
six years of formal schooling in their home 
countries. Their literacy level in Spanish 
is often low, resulting in reading and 
writing difficulties in English. 

in working on writing with these stu- 
dents, we give them controlled activities to 
develop their letter and word formation, 
which they haven't always mastered, as well 
as opportunities to express tnemselve? 
fluently in writing in more extended text. 
Moving along a continuum from controlled to 
free-writing activities, we work on four 
types of writing: discrete item activities, 
controlled compositions, paragraphs, and 
dialogue journals. 

Students do discrete-item activities sucn 
as punctuation and spelling exercises and 
writing letters in print and cursive form to 
become aware of new writing features, prac- 
tice them, and add them to their repertoire 
of writing skills. In controlled com- 
positions, which consist of following a model 
and altering parts of it, they work on these 
same skills in the context of longer text. 
Paragraph writing is an opportunity for stu- 
dents to use what they have learned in semi - 
controlled writing to express ideas of their 
^•^n. Finally, dialogue journals are the 
. eest type of writing that students do, 
because neither the topic nor structure is 
controlled. A student may choose to write 
about any subject and in any form in the 
dialogue journals, it is our belief that 
utilizing these four types of writing in the 
classroom will provide a bridge from learned 
items to free expression in writing. 

Curious about changes that might occur 
over time in students* free-writing, 1 
decided to study the dialogue journals of 
Maruja Bacilio, 4 student from Peru who has 
been studying at 'SEU Center for over a year. 
Looking through early entries, 1 noticed four 
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(Continued from p. 5) * 

features that were prominent in the beginning 
stages of her dialogue journal wntiing. 
features which are easily quantifiable and 
I" Son to our students with formal educa- 
tion deficits: 

"Pause points ." These are small dots 
that appear ^tween words and in tne 
middle of a line when students rest 
their pencils after laboriously 
writing a word. They are steps in 
the evolution of punctuation, often 
appearing where commas or other 
internal punctuation will be in later 
writing. 

2. TntoThanqPd Ca pital an d small let- 
ters . Capital and small letters are 
interspersed throughout sentences and 
even within individual words. These 
errors are among a series of changes 
that take place in the -siting of 
semi -literate students on the letter 

level . 

3. Use of both prin ting and cursive, 
;rritin"q: Printing and cursive writ- 
^ng are used interchangeably within a 
sentence and within a word. Errors 
of this kind are among many changes 
that occur over time on the word 
level . 

iipp^raccar y connection o r division of 
words " — Individual words are con- 
l^iited or one word is divided into 
parts. These developmental errors 
occur along a continuum of changes 
that take place over time on the word 
level. For example, beginning non- 
literate students often copy words m 
a single line without any spaces 
between words. Over time they begin 
to write words with some spaces in 
between, and finally, a space between 
every word. 



4. 



I followed these features in Maruja's 
dialogue journal entries rather than in her 
other writing because this was -Jere she 
writes regularly and spontaneous y, without 
S S^ch sllf- or teacher monitoring or cor- 
rection as in her other writing, providing 
an indication of development J." ^he freest 
written context. I compared Maruja s first 
six consecutive dialogue journal entries from 
July 1 to August 19. 1985 with her last six 



consecutive entries from March 20 to April 
10. 19b6, concentrating on patterns or 
development In these four ^- 
remarkable reduction in pause points between 
ihf two sets of entries, with 21 out of 3^b 
wo?ds in the early set and only eight out of 
iJu words in the later one. Even though 
Maru la wrote more in the later sample, she 
^rodJceS oMy around one-third as many pause 

^°'"ule of capita^ and small letters also 
evolved from the first set of entries to the 
'second: While the first set cantaine 9 
examples of Incorrectly p aced f P^^^J.^J''^,,, 
small letters in. the sample of words, the 
second set contained only half as many error* 
of "His kind-50 in the AAO-word sample. 
Maruja's writing had changed from a jumble of 
letter types with capital letters in any 
OS t o ?n tne word! to ^^ds ma^e up mostly 
2? small letters pUced where they belon ed. 
In the beginning, she always wrote F and 
"i" and uiually wrote "T" as "P ^^J^^^' 
the last entry the «rrect use of c pital and 
small forms of these letters had fully 

''""IZur Changes took place in Maruja's 
prlntin and cursive writing. Oddly enough, 
she began by using predominantly cursive 
writing, but, instead of ^^""ecting these 

letterl she left spaces J^^^f J^ers 
word, and Interspersed a few Pf^n^ed letters 
throt^ghout. Her last entry was P^iniari y 
oriSted. with a few cursive letters sprinkled 
?n. IS; lis experimenting with these two 
asnects of her writing and opted tor 
printing Changes ba'ck and forth from cur- 
^ ve to printini both on the word and sen- 
tence lelel were still evident in her last 
entry, but were much less frequent. 

The last feature that I examined was the 
connection of two words into one or the 
separation of a single v^ord into two. 
AUhSugh this 1s a typical feature of nja y of 
our students' Initial writing, few examples 
occurred in Maruja's journal entries. She 
sepa? ted "sa^e times'' (someti^s) and united, 
"ofcurse" (of course) In the first set of 
entMes! and 1 found very little change in 
tSis flature over time, with only scattered 
examples in the second set. ^.^u 
the four features that 1 followed in this 
one student's writing seem to '^P'-esent 
noints along a continuum of developmental 
Krest in^-nti'iig. Pause points may be 
illustrative of Punctuation ^development • Jhe^ 
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interchange of capital and small letters, and 
the mixing of cursive and printed writing, may 
represent a stage In the development of letter 
formation. The Inappropriate connection and 
division of words may represent evolution on a 
word level. Other features, representative of 
development of writing on a sentence and dis- 
course level, could also t>e identified and 
followed. Those I chose to loolc at offer edu- 
cators an easy way to observe the evolution of 
student writing in dialogue journals. 

It is unclear whether all the differences 
I found in Maruja's writing were due to the 
many opportunities she had to experiment with 
writing afforded by the journal, to her exami- 
nation of her teacher's entries to her, to 
other class activities, or to a combination of 
factors. 

However, teachers considering using dia- 
logue journals in a adult literacy program niay 
find the results of this effort encouraging. 
At a minimum, dialogue journal writing appears 
to provide a context for use of features 
learned and practiced in more controlled writ- 
ing exercises. It may also provide a place to 
acquire new features in an enjoyable and free- 
writing context. 

[The SEO Center is a nonprofit, community - 
based educational organization offering low- 
cost services to the residents of the predomi- 
nantly Hispanic neighborhoods of Adams Morgan, 
Columbia Heights, and ^tount Pleasant.] o 



Research Report 



Jacqui Whisler's master's thesis. "A Dia- 
logue Journal as a Means to Encouraging a 
Bilingual Student to Write Cohesively" {Uni- 
versity of Texas at Arlington, May, 1985), is 
particularly relevant to the theme of this 
issue. She compares the dialogue journal writ- 
ing of one fifth grade student, "Juan," a 
native Spanish speaker, with his in-class 
essays, focusing on cohesion. She discusses 
the role of the dialogue journal in developing 
use of cohesive devices and audience awareness 
and in improving Juan's attitude toward writ- 
ing. She shows that the dialogue journal 
served as a very important entree to literacy 
for this student and an Important source of 
information for his teachers about what he was 
actually able to do in writing. The dialogue 
journal allowed him an opportunity to write 
(whereas much of his in-class "writing" 
involved work sheets and brief exercises), and 
in it he was able to express himself much more 
effectively than he could, at that point, in 
his in-class essays.* 



Using Dialogue Journals for a Moro Meaningf^ 
Cultural Orientation Class 

• K2nt«n Johnson. Phanat Nikbom Refuge* Camp, 
Thailand 

My coordinator had called the class 1 was 
about to teach a "dream class." But when 1 
faced those 28 Laotians on the first day. 1 
had ity doubts. I had never taught such a 
high level before, nor such a large and 
varied class. This was a cultural orienta- 
tion (CU) class, and in the 15 weeks before 
my students left for the U.S., 1 was expected 
to communicate a n^riad of cultural issues to 
them. I had some ideas about how to teach 
these students, how to guide them to teach 
theinselves, and how to assess what they had 
learned. But how was 1 to gain Insight into 
their personal thoughts, address individual 
needs and problems, and encourage them to be 
open with me? Many of their true feelings 
would never surface in such a large group. I 
had to find a way in which they could. 1 had 
heard of other classes using dialogue jour- 
nals and decided to experiment with the tech- 
nique nvself, adapting it to fit nv students' 
needs and own goals. 

When I first introduced the idea of keep- 
ing a dialogue journal, niy students were 
somewhat confused. Even though 1 gave them a 
long list of ways to co(wnunicate--asking 
questions, making comments on CO lessons, 
practicing grammar points, writing crea- 
tively, or just spilling out anything that 
was on their niinds--they were unsure of what 
I wanted, having been used to a much more 
structured educational system in which 
teachers' expectations were more clearly 
defined. Finally, I told them that I thought 
it was important for them to improve their 
English, whereupon they fell to work. Uf 
course, I wanted to go far beyond Improving 
their writing skills, but nv real motives 
were so vague and complex that I didn't want 
to burden ny students by trying to explain 
them. Throughout the cycle, 1 let them dis- 
cern for themselves what n\y motives were by 
what I encouraged them to write about and how 
1 responded to what they hao written. 

Though (T\y students were free to write 
what they liked in their journals, many times 
I gave them structured ideas to focus their 
attention. I would ask them to relate their 
writing to what "^e had been studying In CU 
class, either through direct commentary, or 
by answering an open-ended question. Through 

(Continued on p. ») 
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our class discussions and activities. I was 
able to assess their knowledge of atti- 
tudes toward these issues onl^ to 
extent and hoped we could f P °«,^Jf 
further in the journals. I also took par- 
ticular interest in whether or not the stu- 
dents had other concerns which they might 
have been too inhibited to express openj/- 
From their journal responses. I would struc- 
tuT^ in-class activities that would focus on 
those concerns. <«,nc in 

Many of the students ,^«>]"^,^f/5,!" 
their journal entries about losing their tra- 
ditional culture as they became immersed in a 
new one. So. in class we discussed the con- 
SlSts of tradition, civilization, and west- 
eSl2a?1on and how a group of people could be 
influenced by these. Through our discussion, 
my students were able to see that one can. in 
fict. keep one's past alive, and that it is 
not irong to merge both cultures. I was glad 
;Sat I hid -ead their journal entr es before 
the discussion, so that 1 could refer 
directly to their concerns. Furthermore, the 
dis^Sssion made more sense to the students 
than if I had just come in fresh one day with 
questions about changing traditional cuture. 
our discussion was given another dimension 
because the students had had an opportunity 
to think at^d write about the topic first. 

Sometimes the students asked questions 
about what would be required of them in their 
new home. Some were simple ^"J straightfor- 
ward: "Does every person in the u.i. go zo 
the university?" Most, however, were more 
complex and It took a lot of time and con- 
sideration to form a response: Do the 
American girls need to get married with • 
Hmong? Or another refugee?" When 1 responded. 
l m% it clear to the student that L'could 
only write from nv own experience or bias; 
another person might answer very differently. 
Sf?en thr students would make statements such 
as: "All Americans respect honesty. Isn t 
that right?" Then we had to discuss the 
Issue so they could get a more rej'istic 
view. I hoped they realized by the end that 
there are very few questions that can be 
answered In a cut-and-dried manner; to 
generalize and stereotype makes things appear 
deceotivelv simple. By the time the cycle 
21s bve?! 1 thihk most of them had realized 
that In order to learn the truth of any 
matter, one must explore further. 

Because of the Asian tradition of raain- 
ing a certain formal distance between teacher 
and student, I thought when I first began to 



work with students that I sh°"2?i??rl?v 
nvself to get too close, /a^y familiarity 
might dissolve the respect we felt for each 
Sther. Still, teachers are human beings and 
feel i kind of kinship with their students 
The teacher cannot show this fee ing in an 
overt way; it must be expressed in subtle 
Ills, I found the journals a good way of 
funding personal relationships with my stu- 
Sen s. 'without having to f. 
in any way. we could carry on a specia rela 
lionship through the written word. This did 
no? lessen the respect between us; rather, 
i? he ghtened it. Because of this bond, 
tu ents were ^re willing to 1 sten to me 
and give of themselves in the class, ana i 
III mrl genuinely willing to put as much 
effort as 1 could into making it the best 
class that it could be. • 



[This article is excerpted from an article 
of the same title in Passage , a journal of 
?IfJgle eS^catlon. VoTnT^o. 2 (Summer. 

I9bf>).] 



»«A 1,^ Qialoauiste 

...are Interactive word processors that help 
; ieacher create her half of a written con- 
versation-in English. French or Spanish-- 
with many students. Whenever ^engage in 
face-to-face conversation, we signal turn- 
taktng in many ways, but most often by saying 
something and waiting for P?"^^* J^',', 
the Uial oq Maker , you can y-rite to students 
and S - e software will leave "pauses" where 
thev can respond later, before class, a 
tefcher uses the computer disk to write a 
spring of both GEHEKAL and PERSONAL messages. 
l\[lr one at a time, students "hold up their 
end of conversation" on the computer As 
soon as a student reacts to the teacher s 



li^e of messages, the computer prijts out 
a playscrlpt-wlth the teacher and that stu 
dent as the principal actors. 

Bilingual English-Spanish and English-French 
versions for Apple II computers. J^th a 
User's Guide about the program and J alos^e 
journal writing in general, are available 
from InterLearn for $49.95 at Box 342. 
'c °rSl f-by-the-Saa. CA 920^7. ^i:2||^I^ 
article on these programs in the next issue 
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Moving StudenU from Frozen to 
More Creative Language Use 



• Leiiec Reed 

In learning a foreign language, familiar 
language patterns can be vital. Our £SL stu- 
dents often find language patterns helpful 
early in their learning, because they allow 
them to produce language with a sense of 
accomplishment and the secure feeling that 
they are speaking correctly, feelings so 
important when one is trying to become profi- 
cient in another language. 

In reading the dialogue journals of nv 
beginning ESL students, 1 often see evidence 
of the reliance on familiar language pat- 
terns, which may take several forms. Some 
students begin with the basic, "What s your 
name?" and "My name is Mary." From this they 
may move on to the use of "I like..." pat- 
terns— "I like to play ball," "I like you." 
etc. With beginning students, I accept this 
as an early stage of their development, and 
in n\y responses I attempt to build on the 
language that is there. 

Unfortunately, students can "stall out 
on a pattern, and it can become a crutch. 
Because they are not proficient in English, 
they may have remained in ESL classes as they 
moved from one grade to another, where they 
have been taught and retaught certain fixed 
phrases and sentences until they are rein- 
forced and almost automatic. They reach a 
level of certainty with parts of the language 
that they know, and do not progress beyond 
that. For example, one student of mine who 
truly loved writing in his journal would 
write about some topic and then write the 
pattern, "I like.... "Do you like...?" If 
he told me about a game he had played, he 
ended with, "I liked the game. Do you like 
the game?" Each day was the same with him, 
telling me whatever it was he had on his mind 
and then using the same pattern. For this 
student, the pattern was very functional --a 
safe way to end one topic and keep writing 
until he thought of another topic. 

The use of patterns by this student has 
caused ire to rethink nv original negative 
reaction toward the use of patterns and to 
see that they can be functional at certain 
steps in literacy development. However, stu- 
dents do need to move out wi using fixed 
language patterns to more creative language 
use, and I believe that a teacher using 
dialogue journals can assist in that develop- 
ment. This can be done in several ways--by 



varying the pattern, by adding details to the 
original pattern, by changing the order of 
the patterns, or by introducing new patterns 
related to new topics—all ways of supple- 
menting or breaking the pattern. When the 
student writes something like, "I like thi 
game," the teacher iright add a detail about 
the game: "I can se? you like the handball 
game." Time or location could be added: 
"Yes, you like the game we play at recess" or 
"You like the game we play with the other 
class." Revising the statement can also help 
to change the pattern while using the same, 
familiar vocabulary: "'he handball game is 
the one you like." With more advanced stu- 
dents, asking "Why?" can encourage them to 
elaborate and use more creative language; 
giving them a choice can make understanding 
and responding simpler: "Why did you Jike 
the book? Was it funny? Was It sad?" 

Sometimes the teacher may simply want to 
respond to the student's topic , but use very 
little of the student's language, as in this 
response to one of nv students: 

Student: Tcsd^y I pl<ay ball. Toworroi* 
I play ball. The next day I 
play ball* 

Teacher: Play ball in area 17, Play 

with the boys and girls of our 
Room 11 • 

Today you read about the days 
of the week. 

Hiss P will not be here this 

weekm 

With these beginning students, new elements 
added to the student's original pattern and 
new language that is Introduced need to be 
added with meaning and 1n context, to aid In 
the student's comprehension. 

Dialogue journals are an excellent place 
to guide students in subtle ways away from 
frozen, familiar language patterns and to 
move them along in their language develop- 
ment. Student"; have time to read, process, 
and qt >st1on if they do not understand. They 
can n?,iew what they have read, which rein- 
forces it and helps them to capture and 
retain new words and patterns. • 
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CONFERENCE PRESENTATIONS 

o^Aloaue iournal and personal journal writing 
SlJe SStl represented at the TESUL Convention 
inlnJSeimrCalifornia. in March, with three 
different sessions. 

1 "Perspectives on Journal Writing: 
'^ Research and Practice" 

This day-long colloquium ""fisted of six 
oaoers Two were ^bcut personal journal! ng. 
Tn^aSaptation of Ira Progoff's Intensive 
Journal Process: 
"A context for collaboration: Teachers and 
students writing together" 

Donna Jurich. San Francisco State Un v. 
Lauren Vanett, Alemany Community College 

Discusses the way that writing and 
sharing journal entries along with stu- 
dents changes the teacher's role from 
simply teacher and evaluator to fellow 
writer, and also changes bas'-c teacher 
perceptions about writing. 

"The journal as genre" 

Tamara Lucas. Stanford University 

Discusses personal journal writing as a 
genre with its own set of conventions. 
In a class in which personal journal 
writing is central, students and teacher 
neaotiate and begin to internalize these 
Se ?ions overtime, although they are 
never articulated as such at the begin- 
ning. 

Four papers were about dialogue journal 
writing, with ESL elementary students: 

"Dialogue journal writing and the acquisi- 
tion of English grammatical morphology 
Joy Kreeft Peyton, Center for Applied 
Linguistics 

Shows patterns of grammatical a^rj^isi- 
tion in the dialogue journal v.ri ting oT 
sixth graders, beginning English 
learners. Although the ^o^^;"* were 
used strictly for communication with no 
focus on grammatical accuracy, students 
demonstrated increased accuracy in the 
use of certain grammatical forms over a 
year's time. 



and with hearing-impaired students: 

"Coherence in deaf students' writing" 
John Albertini. National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf 

Shows how students' dialogue journal 
writing can demonstrate their use of 
organization and cohesion in jritten 
text, and argues that such writing can 
foster language objectivity and "«talin- 
guistic awareness, as a teacher responds 
?oth to what a student has said and how 
it was saTdT in a conversational con- 
text. 

"The dialogue journal and reconceived cur- 
riculum theory" T«^K«</-ai 
Bonnie Meath-Lang. National Technical 

Institute for the Deaf 

Suggests that dialogue journal writing 
provides a basis for re-examining basic 
assumptions about the goals of educa- 
tion .the nature of student-teacher 
relationships, the purpose of *-riting, 
and judgments about what constitutes 
"good" writing. 

"Dialogue journals and the interactive 

teaching of reading" pnUpae 
Margaret Walworth, ballaudet College 

In courses that involve extensive read- 
ng. dialogue journal writing provides a 
YoVm for determining f^f ^^f/ 
students are bringing to the text, tor 
bringing student perceptions tnore 
closelv in line with the meaning of the 
Ux?! ani for modelling reading strate- 
gies and suggesting alternative strate- 
gies that students might use. 



2. 



"Reading for Cultural Insignts: 
of tne Dialog Journal in the LZ 
Classrown" 

Margaret S. Steffensen, 
University 



The Use 



Illinois State 
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Can the dialogue journal be used to 
teach ESL students about American 
culture and improve their reading and 
comDOSiti(in skills simultaneously? 
S?2?fensen: investigates this question in 

(Continued on p. U) 
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an intermediate ESL course at ISU, using 
a regional novel as the basis for a 
semester- long dialog about the culture 
of the Mi owest, where the students were 
studying. Ten undergraduates enrolled 
in an ESL composition course spent two 
hours a week reading William Maxwell's 
So Long, See You Tomorrow and writing 
about it in their journals. At the end 
of the week, the journals were collected 
and Steffensen and a teaching assistant 
responded to the entries. Later stu- 
dents read and dialogued about Robert B. 
Parker's Early Autumn , a detective 
story . 

Responses took several different forms. 
Students' questions, which ranged from 
the literal to inferential, were 
answered, and any errors in interpreta- 
tion of the text addressed. The 
instructors also asked questions that 
encouraged the students to compare nxjti- 
vations and actions in the novel to what 
would be normal and appropriate in their 
own cultures. By asking students to 
Interpret the behavior of various char- 
acters on the basis of American norms, 
they probed deeper levels of inferenc- 
ing. Finally, they encouraged students 
to evaluate characters and to respond 
affectively to them. 

At the end of the semester, students 
completed a 21-item attitude scale. 
Their responses Indicated that they felt 
they had gained a number of benefits 
from the course, including greater 
cultural insight and improved skill in 
reading, writing and studying. 
Responses also showed that they had 
enjoyed the course. While this method 
should be studied further, particularly 
to quantify the gains made in reading 
and composition, this is an interesting 
application of the dialog journal that 
others might want to enplore. 

3. "Using journals in ESL composition 
classes" 

Margaret E. Graves, Iowa State 
University 

We did not get an abstract of this pre- 
sentation, but it was about dialogue 
journals. Write to Margaret Graves 
for details. • 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

What about keeping a dialogue journal 
with someone we work with, who Is trying to 
learn 'English? Rosemarie Hellman, a reading 
specialist for the Montgomery (Md) County 
Schools, found her best opportunity to try 
out the dialogue journal at home rather than 
at school, with the woman who helps her clean 
her house once a week. Since Rosemarie is 
gone most of the time, there is little oppor- 
tunity for conversation. Those who believe 
that writing should not, indeed cannot, be 
acquired apart from acquiring the ability to 
write with "voice" and personal expression 
will find this dialogue proof vndeed. 

Rosemarie writes: "Connie- has tried for 
U.S. citizenship, but has been unable to pass 
the written test. She works only as a house- 
maid, and has very little contact witn English 
speakers. Here are the first entries of our 
dialogue journal; I wrote first after I 
explained it to her orally." 
R: Friday, April 25, 1986 

...I told you about how writing to ae every 
week can help your Aoility to speak English. 
I would like to try the idea and sae if it 
re^ly works. 

Every titoe you coae on Thursday tske a 
few minutes to read my note and write an 
answer. It is O.K. to ask questions or answer 
my questions. It is OK to write about what 
you did when you were little or aixuut son«- 
thing that is important to you. Answer toe 
right ixlow this note and I will write back 
to you. 

C: «ay 7, 1986 

I wake at five oclock but get up at five 
thorty, I'm gon to bathroom to was my face, 
wish fres wather and soap, and cleaner mg 
tes ani cobO} my hair and makcap. Vend I 
look in the ndroow a beautiful gairll? I ask 
to Conni do you know that i>eatti£ui gairi.? 
I'm take may dres, I'm was go to the kichen a 
get may breakfast, put i.i may paket or aay 
purses and get my keys, clos the apareaent 
door, walk to car, and got to aay work.... 

Connie's first entry certainly shows the 
unfortunate influence of instruction in "how 
to write," but in the midst of the predict- 
able narration of her day, there is a glimpse 
of the self ready to burst forth. Any dia- 
logue journal that begins with this kind of 
open expression, and has a willing listener 
like Rosemarie as an audience, will not only 
increase the writer's fluency and coherence 
but can lead to the kind of competence in 
using written language as a reflection of 
ourselves that we all hope for. • 
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FOCUS ON THE TEACHER: BENEFITS, STRATEGIES, TIME 



Most of the time we write or talk about 
dialogue journals only in terras of the bene- 
fits students receive. Are dialogue journal 
teachers by nature that unselfish? It may be 
tine to tell others""CRe truth: We use dia- 
logue journals because they raeet our own 
needs as teachers. 

This issue turns to a focus on t.ie 
teacher. In it, teachers reflect ofi the 
reasons wh^ they use dialogue jour'.als and 
address sooe of the Issues of tine and stra- 
tegies for responding. Contributions from 
two elementary teachers, Leslee Reed and Mary 
Austin; two secondary teachers, Cyndy She! ton 
and Kathy Andersen-Smith; and a principal, 
Jan l*ilvaney, on ttacher benefits are coople- 
mented by research perspictives from Rob 
Tierney and Martha Dolly. For teachers who 
have become computer-dependent, Dennis Sayers 
describes software which allows a teacher to 
manage dialogue journals on a single file 
system. 

Getting constant feedback on the effec- 
tiveness of teaching in terms of individual 
student needs is an essential part of staying 
alive as a teacher. I am convinced that most 
teacher anxiety and "burnout" come from not 
knowing If one has been effective or made a 
difference that day— and having to plin for 
the next day In spite of the uncertainty. 
Leslee Reed reminds us that in order to be 
motivated and open to learning, teachers also 
need immediate, meaningful feedback about 
their efforts. Knowing that you can reach 
each student every day, even the quiet ones, 
is another way in which a written dialogue 
reduces teacher anxiety, as both Cyndy 
Shelton and Kathy Andersen-Smith point out. 
We're particularly glad to have these two 
high school teachers discussing why dialogue 
journals are helpful to them. 

Increasingly, methods of discipline place 
the teacher and student in an adversarial 
relationship. Instead of participating In the 
shared construction of knowledge. Mary 
Austin's and Jan Hulvaney's articles suggest 



that dialogue journals can be a useful alter- 
native to the real pel itik approach to 
classroois management, even with a very dif- 
ficult class. ^ ^ , 

Perhaps the ultimate benefit of dialogue 
journals for teachers is authenticity . 
Maxine Greene, in Teacher as btranger , points 
out that teachers are frequently addressed as 
if they "had no life of [their] own, no body 
and no inwardness... infinitely cnnt rolled, 
technically efficient, impervious to moods." 
What these articles stress is the opportunity 
for teachers to speak in their own voices, 
for self-definition for all the loose ends 
and doubts and questions which Greene defines 
as essential for a genuine learning 
encounter. In the research section, Rob 
Tiemey gives a fascinating account of what 
happened when he deliberately varied the 
authenticity of his responses to student 
teachers, mixing in "glib" comnents with per- 
sonal and reflective ones. 

What comes through in each of these 
articles 1s the deep satisfaction of 
teachers who are finding their own needs met 
In the very process of teaching Itself 
because of dialogue journal use: getting 
feedback on the effectiveness of teaching, 
reaching the Individual student, managing 
classes where discipline problems and 
aggressiveness threaten to eliminate teach- 
ing, and exploring their own infinite 
variety as a model for students to do the 
same. * 
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""t",;nll5''at iw principal (al»ays Jopeful 
b, n5 ur./«S'«W this n.. ""^'^JJ «' ' 
?Jlt sk.ptic1t« crtepina 1^ 

,ulek1y that succeed, and 

J total coomltiMnt and desire to sue ^^^^^ 

additional tine 52-? There seemed 

"•2 rouLT/of Up "» rIports about 
thelffelll^""" '° 

iTntSU dUlogue j^^^^^^^^^^^ 
, .ss.th.h.r.c.pt1 V. cl ass th 1 f 1 _s ^ ^ , „ 

V" "J'U. S^ri bS?sterou5 ones blatantly 
SoiM of the more W"",, fj^ce the issue, 
refused to «rite. I J;"" \;°ss .rote to me 
Over eighty 5•^«"* °L7h1ty--jnr«lthin a 
'K?\rVJ> 'ISr™/. rXniou's ones soon 
ro!;.rinr;nimih,tobeleftout 

rnroirrior.rarth£o5^.n.s^ 

fy^rthl" - 
"""AfwrTe'nivelty of the experience of 

oalirioirnal -^t^^^rScl ne"' ?e^?u: 
correspondence began " ^J,' Jf; ^^sage day 

T»r Z' Tsprdtnr^ t'h'em became tedious 
""l h?S*trf.irch for ne- and Interesting 

topics to d*"-" *S.!K/n?t""er; spe?Ul If 
cohered that W of^ P^rsoSal life 

i4S*;ht,!°"unrm llt^nt^°t.:^s1bout -y m e 

SicS«r«anlngful •"J,""^" U al mri 

-SSlarsrlJ^hr l^ol >^-,«;Urf and 

bally abusive „m fcross the 

tnel r anger rather than scream cros ^^^^^^ 

h^Sfr teSche"' u fa r 'actions could 
Ma?S fni'veirfh^r feelings without fear, 
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This afforded me the opportunity to exPif^" 
some aduU actions which seemed unjustified 
at first glance. 

As a result of this experience in journal 



writing, n\y 
as a class, 
ing to meet 
accept each 
together at 



class eventually began thinking 
not merely as Individuals striv- 
thelr own needs. They began to 
other and actually could laugh 
their own shortcomings and some- 



times outrageous oehaviors. 

upon reflection. I have concluded that 
dialogue journals are definitely a benefit 
for me. They enabled me to understand so 
much more about nv students and the reasons 
for their actions. By the time the year 
ended, I felt very close to them. Although 
many of my non-contract hours were spent 
writing to students, I unew something very 
important was happening each time we 
corresponded. • 

A Principars View of Dialogue Journals 

. Jan Mulvaney. formar firindpai. 
luckntll Eltmantary, Fairfax CPS 



As I listened to an explanation of how 
dialogue journals could be used to improve 
classroom communication, mind immediately 
jumped to the possibility of suggesting 
dialogue journals for this particular class- 
room, where the need was to create cohesion 
and some compatibility among the students. I 
explored the idea with the classroom teacher 
and our counseling resource teacher, and we 
decided to order a set of blank journals and 
begin as soon as they arrived. 

From my perspective as a principal , 
dialogue journals made the major difference 
for this class. They provided the structure 
for these benefits to emerge: 

• Students began viewing their teacher as 

a caring Individual who was *«[i^"g/° -fUf.- 
port them, instead of as an authority figure 
trying to control them. 

e A respectful rapport and understanding 
between students was developed. 

• Class problems were resolved in a posi- 
tive way. 



"What can I try next? Tve tried every 
teaching, behavioral and classroom management 
strategy I Jtncw and nothing is working with 
this classi What do you suggest 1 DO?** If 
you are a principal, you may have heard these 
questions recently. If you're a teacher, you 
may have asked them. 

Over the past seven years as I have 
worked in a variety of support roles to 
teachers, I have frequently needed another 
"trick in my bag" to offer teachers as an 
alternative to use in the daily challenge of 
meeting the needs of students. At the 
beginning of last year, I became interested 
in dialogue journals when I was seeking 
alternatives to suggest to a teacher whose 
sixth grace class was presenting unique con- 
cerns. [See the article "Yes, Teacher, 
There Is Hope!," by Mary Austin in this 
issue.] The traditional techniques and 
"tried and true strategies" that had always 
worked for this teacher, or for me, in pre- 
vious settings were not working! 



very 



• Each student received support in a 
personal , positive way. 

These classroom benefits brought further 
positive results; most Important were fewer 
behavioral problems being referred to the 
office and a positive, confident teacher able 
to handle a very difficult situation at a 
high level of professionalism. 

Obviously, the teacher of this classroom 
is due much credit for her openness and 
willingness to try a new strategy, and for 
giving her time and energy to respond to each 
entry. 1 saw the time she spent as an 
excellent investment, because it created the 
improved student behavior which allowed her 
to do the job she was hired to do--teach! 

I have added dialogue journals to my list 
of alternatives which I can offer teachers 
when the circumstances, and the individual 
teacher's needs and personality, seem appro- 
priate. I find it is the kind of viable 
option which results in positive changes for 
both teachers and' students . • 
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The Safety Valve 
■CyndyShtlton 



I h.,. Men using fJ;J,»|-« i?f JJ^'ti. 

te»cntr. that jre "o^ ^ , 

students- -rittng l*?"'!""*;,., "J^ch 

tr;i««uUpeUlnt^.^^^^^^^^ 
rt°f cfn^SlenSe^ro" lu/r M.'.v^o. 

rnlo'cfSTml". -oi t^ ; 'wouU not fee, 
'""S^'-'o? IS'/'s'turntl'lS-n. fou.tn p.Hod 

Tt5i'n"in.t students «ho "-'^ ""tJ.^"'" 
into tne discussion f 

Z'l'J^iU ^Tx Zfr'Ai on the sub- 
T^t OnVjZi ««n swrted to explore ner 
tofMtnS's realtlon to her wrkin, «.d Ms 

tnd different MterUl that he xas jeaoins- 
* The second clear "-"''l* " 

tMrsoSi%f;^rtsn n^t^^p J uS].^ 
lorars'J^'wf^n^i jss i;^'-^^ 

Surnal affKt «h.t 1 say " '"^^-^ 
My seniors must -rite a term paper i*icn 
I find as frustrating to teach as they do to 



nt«ur.b*ou v^n^^^^^^^^^^ 

was a ti«e-«ster **!*"Xrs. In Ms 
catlonal •";!"r.«rj d« fo? tS5 

StLrth^cSeCs-and passed 
t'^r student. Hector vlrtuaUy 

'drra?t.rtr. iirS %s«s ^jo^'i^'duse 

^h ^'feUMsTou-ai sLld ha.. earned jore 
SnSlUns^thS'^d 'n'tlns'S^'rt Se%nen .rote 



I-« trying to ^"ff'^ gj"^'^^ 

t*« point, i -xttoe l""* ""^f 
S;I«rV.%S«tio«. that »n«« you 

not tM« ;/our«al. 
attaok. So i"" "^^^^ 

coiMir up if I g*t abad grad». 

I love that exchange. And It JfJ^"" 

tive of the value of f^^J^J^^^.J , S 
real cwnmunicatlon. I th nk teachers a 

students spend too ~ch time to9ej'^«; 

jinnrv *rith one another, it 
IfveTu'derts the ri,ht-.nd «;« I f ' 

?,.c.-to °" "t'»f.ly e ' of 
using the journal as a saiety vai*«: 
its (wst important uses. • 

"ro5e", »t!id"n9 ^r o«n use of dialogue 
journals.] 
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Dialogue Journaii in Marketing Education 

. KJthy Andfr«tn«Sfnith 
groadfiKk SHS. Annapolis 

In an effort to lapleroent • useful 
aooroich to m school's writing icross the 
JSJriruluTp^gram. last year 1 began using 
dillogue joupflils with Marketing Education 
wiri lipeHence students. Rather than find - 
ino whis approach the burden on roe tnat i 
Tn icf ateS'! the experience fj di«Ugu<ns 
with m students has been enlightening and 
^flioyfbirfor Hvself . and 1 »«n«ve it has 
provid to be a good educational experience 
for thcmt 

Most important, our dialogues have helped 
me achieve a number of njJL 9oa^s/^ 
class. The dialogue journal f** 
keep closer tabs on the work lives of stu- 
d n?s. It has helped ^ t^know each student 
in wavs 1 inlQht not have within the con - 
l?rJlXts cf the classroom. Oialoguing has 
Seloed L to advise and counsel students on a 
vfriJty of topics including future educa- 
JJonll and career plans. Perhaps «ost 
valuable to me as a teacher, the use of the 
dlaloQue journals has enabled me to keep the 
ml?kStlSg education curriculum relevant to 
Si nieSs S the students through their feed- 
back to me. 

An example of a typical dialogue In my 
class goes like this: 

S- Thg JOfk Un't that bad, but I dtfinittly 

lik9 to find anothsr job vith m>r0 hourt 
and mora pay, I'm gonna oontinu* to 
look. 



Thev oenerally read comments and begin 
iritiSrin their journals; when the journal 
JriVul s finished, they fill i; their wage 
IJecord! Each week.. I suggest a topic related 
to their work experience, but always 
IScSrage them to abandon the suggested topic 
if they orefer only to address «y coowents, 
ilscTs ToIetSin^g important in mir 1 i e or 
an issue from class, critique recent activi- 
t<*« or lust "jot down some thoughts. 
iiSut ?M to fifteen minutes of classtime Is 
Sd for the combined tasks Jj"':"*!.^^ 
responses and recording of wage Info'^Jtlon. 
Shea di^e. both journals and wage records are 
rStul^S to a locking file cabinet-assuring 
the students of confl dental ity. 



T- If you are going to oontinu§ to toofc, 
have you oontidtrgd ktsping thit job 
during tht day in ord^r to gtt th* 
gxpsritno$, and looking for another job a 
ooupl* of nighta a week? 

we continued to discuss this particular topic 
for about three weeks until the student had 
clarified in her own mind what she wanted to 
do about her job. 

1 have found coupling students' dialogue 
journal writing with Friday wage, record 
completion works effectively. Each Friday, 
when the students enter class they Pick up 
their journals along with their wage folders. 



1 have found that 1 am usually able to 
read^ailS reia to about twenty journals in an 
hour. As both my students and X b«come 
accunomed to this kind of direct, ^n^omal 
JSSverHtion. the time it Ukes to react to 
journal coianents tends to decrease. 

One more comment about time-the dialogue 
Journals may take me an hour or so to respond 
fo"'cJ« a ieil but so ^ch of the indi v dual 
counseling that once took up valuable c1ass- 
tlmJ is nL accomplished through the dialogue 
journals. 

In their journals, nv students have 
shared with me such ui verse Issues as the 
fear of crossing a bridge on the route to 
work, future entrepreneurial plans, job 
changes, distress over an upcoming family 
ffiove, and future educational plans. Even 
though they can write about anything, the 
majority of their comments are school - or 
work-related. Those that aren't are usually 
problems that affect the student's school and 
Sork performance directly, and It's important 
for me to know about them. 

Being aware of the variety of Issues that 
are discussed by the students in their jour- 
nals has definitely made me a more effective 
teacher and work coordinator. In addition to 
all the benefits for me in using dialogue 
journals. I believe that these dialogues have 
hel«d mi create in the mind of the students 
the image of the* teacher as a human being who 
has a life outside the classroom. • 
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Time . The Greatest Gift We Can Give Another 
• usite Rt«l 

-Qh ves. I'd iove to <to dialogue joup- 
naU Sit'h'S class iHit 1 just don't hav the 
time!' 



HO. frequently 1 have heard 
has eweryone who has spent s*^*^^^,** 
ing dialogue jour^ials to jncther teacher. 
Mw first reaction is: "If you only kne»« wnat 
JSe'lifestTnt in that ti«.^Jould,be or you 
as well as your class, you couldn t aftora 
not to take the time." . 
— Each of us has the same amount of time- - 

no question about that. O^** ' 
the investment of our time «h^5»^^will rt-^ 
the most good for us and our students in the 
lonq>un. Clearly, time in response to indi- 
v?SJal journal entries adds up to an enormous 
value to BOTH teacher and student. 

Time has been called "the greatest gift 
we can give another." A friendly chat lets 
another know that you care because yo« Jj^e 
taken time for them to say what it ws they 
wanted to tell you. But our young people 
slldShave the total undivided attention of 
in adult for the length of theyj^ld 
like Parents are often busy with homemaking 
cares during the few hours when students are 
home; teachers have many other students who 
want to be -heard" and commitments to 

Of course, there are always those 
-aggressive" individuals who make their ideas 
kn^^verbally in spite of the ^{f ^Jj^jf ""^^ 
of time available— and as a result, those who 
fre «s demanding are left f«J^n8 even more 
frustrated because they were not able to add 
to or refute what was being said. F»ced with 
this, all of us would certainly agree that 
the ideal would be ten minutes each day 
devoted to each student as an individual , 
"thout any distraction. Not only could we 
allow each student to tell us what is on his 
or her mind, but the student would be helped 
by the very process of anticipating the 
opportunity, and formulating the message to 
be Shared. With a class of 35, that wou d 

take about 5.8 hours. A^"^ "^^IJ:, ^^P?"!'*^*^ 

Yet it is just this "impossible" that 
dialogue journals manage to provide for those 
i^illing to take the time-not six hours but 
30 minutes to an hour each day at bv level 
(el ementary). 



Teachers may understand the benefits to 

?Sl?;ed tSe^twsirprinciple of 1«diate feed- 
bJa or retponse to stimulate the learner's 
«tJve tMnSTng and motivation. «ssume 
that principle applies only to our students, 
vlt aS wSrkfng individuals, we Jl" need this 
daily stimulation, this ^«w«<ll*"/"f,S*f ' 
to keep us fresh, vital, and to 9lve us a 

to the educational process. The daily 
responses through dialogue journals do just 

^*'*^Unfortunately we spend too much time in 
meetings that dull our thinking, annoy us and 
mike us feel that time has been wasted. Here 
?t an antidote to those ^"^^"Si-;'"**;,,,,, 
response, genuine feelings and the variety 
Tnd Challenge that only a wide-awake group of 
Students can provide. After a long, often 
difficult day, writing in the journals is a 
?atha« s whUh leaves me feeling good about 
Syself, stimulated by what was written, and 
eigeri; thinking ahead about doing what 1 
"joy so much-having real contact with real 

^""Fo'r^hose teachers whose real stumbling 
block is mountains of papers to 9'*»J«» ^ ^ay. 
"Of course, but have you taken a good look at 
vour grading process and assessed its real 
'varue'u thi students and to you?" There are 
ways of structuring your class so that the 
accountability of the "signed task is so 
clear and specific that your "grading time 
5s wt^y down, and student self-evaluatlon 
?me is increased. Value of ti"^^,^*P«;j,S\, 
each of your tasks, relative to its wortn to 
Se student and teacher, becomes the equation 
for creating the time you need. ^ 

Taking the time for dialogue journals not 
only benefits nv students; it serves to vali- 
date me as a teacher and learner. Such a 
worthwhile investment! • , , e4.«.h 

CLESLEE REED is the Los Angeles sixth 
grade teacher whose use of dialogue iourn^'^s 
ias discovered and studied by Staton. Shuy, 
and Kreeft in the original NlE-sponsored 
study (1982) and in a second NIE study of ESL 
studints (kreeft, Shuy. Staton, Reed and 
Morroy, 1985). These studies resulted in the 
widespread understanding and dissemination of 
the cSncept and practice. She continues to 

provide readers wittv ^P*"^^ • *!;*lVuc i 
views on dialogue journal use and benefits. J 
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RESEACH ON TEACHER STRATEGIES 
Exploring the EffecUof Glib Responses 
to Journal Entries 
• Rob Titmcy. Ohio Stati Unrvtrsily 

I had two reasons for wanting to explore 
the use of dialogue journals in m^f undergrad- 
uate language arts class. I wanted to intro- 
duce dialogue journals to them, and I wanted 
to explore what would happen vi^en tj\y respon- 
ses were fwre or less sincere. From «v 
observations of peer response groups, 
teacher-student conferences and evaluative 
coBTJents on student papers, 1 recognized that 
teachers often responded in different ways 
(at different times) to students, and that 
some students never paid much attention to 
those sets of comments which tended to be 
almost glib (e.g., "good work. I liked the 
way you developed your topic"; or needs some 

To explore with students the effect of 
different types of responses, I decided to 
system4tically vary the way I responded to 
their entries. I chose three response pat- 
terns: glib, personal and reflective. A 
glib response is one that is similar to the 
iffTo 15 word responses that I (and, I 
believe, many teachers) tend to compose. For 
example, a glib response to a student's con- 
cern might involve one or two insubstantial 
statements pertaining to what was discussed. 
A personal response involved sharing personal 
experiences or views which paralleled those 
of the students. I would often talk about n\y 
own experiences as a teacher, writer or stu- 
dent. For example, in response to one of my 
student's descriptions of their initial 
attempts to conference with a student, I 
discussed some of niy own successful and 
unsuccessful attempts. Reflective responses 
involved the use of questions which were 
intended to have the students think about, 
explain or elaborate upon certain ideas. For 
example, a reflective response to a student's 
description of a teaching encounter might 
involve some reactions, but would be mainly 
questions encouraging the student to think 
more about what happened. 

Over the course of the semester, we wrote 
back and forth at least ten times. To exam- 
ine the effects of different response 
patterns, I assigned students to one of six 
possible combinations. Some students 



received personal response patterns to three 
letters, then reflective f ol 1 owed by glib; 
other students received reflective followed 
by personal and then glib; yet others began 
with glib, and so on. 

What happened? It depended on the type 
of response the student received. Students 
who received personal and reflective respon- 
ses were eager co write back to me. They 
felt as if 1 had responded to their concerns 
and addressed their explicit and implicit 
questions; they became more involved in the 
course. At the same time, their confidence 
as writers grew. 

If a student received a glib response, 
his or her desire to write back diminished. 
Some complained that they did not know t«*iat 
to say and, in fact, the amount of writing 
they generated lessened. Interestingly, stu- 
dents did not complain about receiving this 
type of response unless they had received 
some which were either personal or reflec- 
tive prior to the glib response. The 
following letter from one of n\y students win 
give you a feel for how students reacted to 
glib responses once they had experienced 
other kinds of responses. 

Robt 

In your peaponaa to my aaoond l«tt«r 
(aonoeming fa^dbaak) » you said you don't 
knot) if you giva good faadbaok. Wall, to be 
truthful t I vaa diaappointad at your reaponaa 
to try third lattar (about tha ooaan). Your 
rtaponaa waa "Na, too. Thanks for aharing 
your ujriting. I lova the ocean, too," As 
aoon aa I read that I thought "Is that all?" 
J felt as if I had presanted a problem (my 
difficulty in figuring out a way to record 
uhat I had experienced), I understand that 
you are not Dear Abby: I w-ah that you could 
have either aharad a aimilar experience or 
auggeated aome poaaible aolutions. I have 
been plaaaed uith your feedback on my firat 
and second letters, I imb Just disappointed 
with this last one, 

Laurie 

P.S, I hope that you don't think I am too 
direct . 

(Please note that although nv response was 
somewhat personal, it was very brief and 
lacked any substantial response to her 
concerns.) 

Toward the end of the semester, we took 
time out to reflect upon the use of dialogue 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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journals and I told them, how I J*f.PHJP^J!;^^ 
Jarled the responses I gave. 
what happened, we agreed that ^^^e^JO"*^*'* 
enabled us to address a variety of concerns 
a^d ssues which otherwise 9°"/ 
J^explored. It enabled us to «tablish a 
fom of communication. From my perspective, 
t oroved to be invaluable for counse ling 
studeSuwho were contemplating dropping out 

S«a JrnargliJ ".pS^ses -ou^^^.-^^Jf^^J 
that, in fact. 1 had as "w<^^dUficulty com 
oosing them as they had receiv ng theia. 
iSdeed the experiince of receiving a glib 
ITeni would Sot be forgotten «ost impor- 
tantly, many of us realized that these 
encounters with glibness had cured us of 
responding this way to others. 

Just as a si denote, the findings I have 
described prompted me to ask another ques- 
tion. Would elementary school children 
embrace journals and be equally susceptible 
S the effects of various kinds of responses? 
iS a follow-up study at the elementary level . 
the children were even more sensitive to the 
various responses they received. • 

Mapping Conversational Roles 
in Dialogue Writing 

. Martha K. DoUy. FnMtburg State College 



Researchers have long been studying what 
goes on between teachers and students in 
classrooms, Including teachers' uses of 
questioning to control classroom interaction. 
A new and promising area of study s inter ac 
tion in dialogue writing, **ich allows both 
partners to use a wider variety of strategies 
knd language functions than is possible in 
the classroom. My dissertation research pro- 
poses a means of mapping dialogue journal 
interaction so we can evaluate how fully we 
are encouraging our students to participate 
in shaping the written dialogue. 

we know from. research and experience that 
dialogue writing allows students an opportun- 
ity to develop language abilities they don t 
often get a chance to practice in the class- 
room: to pursue topics of their own choosing 
(even questioning the teacher in the process) 
and to learn to extend and manage discourse. 



both oral and written. But there seems to be 
S great deal of variation in the amount of 
responsibility stud-snts assume. Some stu- 
dents readily nominaie and pursue topics 
(often soliciting Input from the teacher). 
iSi^e o^Sers prefer to rely on their (perhaps 
Quite willing) partner to determine the 
Sireltion of thrconversatlon. One teenage 
QUI from Spain apologized at the end of one 
Ihlf S?ry: "I don't ^n°;,J»;f ^JJ,^!^^ 
hprause vou didn't ask anything else. 

NO spea»^er. native or non-native. can 
truly parti cipite in a conversation, written 
0? o?al . by nirely responding to the other 
wrtner Each participant must solicit input 
St lSll as respond appropriately. Each must 
Illlling to acknowledge lack of comprehen- 
sion and take steps to repair it. To 
encourage students to engage more fully m 
managing the dialogue and negotiating 
meaning, we might begin by looking at the 
conversational roles each is playiJS- ''or 
example, in comparing two -successful" con- 
Sti MS . I d1 scovired that one young man 
«s pla^n^ a ^-'"^^^^ conversational roles 
(Initiating, responding, reacting, and 
repairing), while the other was primarily a 
JrSlific risponder who seemed to be .tuck in 

^^*^Mrdissertation suggests a method of ana- 
lyzing moves and assessing conversational 
roles: It focuses on two main move cate- 
qories: advancing (initiating, responding. 
?MCt1ng) and repairing (identifying and 
addressing problems of language and meaning). 
The same 'moves are available to bot'i Part- 
ners. but each partner usually prefers some 

t^ others" By mapping the moves across 
Mtries. we can determine how. and how fully, 
each partner is participating and perhaps 
encourage some students to take on a wider 

'^'^fiellevl^fhi-s project will be helpful to 
teachers using dialogue journals with a 
variety of stSdent populations. J^nce all 
successful dialogue writing requires the 
active participation of both partners The 
subjects of this study are twelve adult ESL 
students (representing seven native lan- 
guages). In flv teaching. 1 use dialogue 
journals primarily with American foreign 
language and freshman composition students, 
'expect findings to^je^P ^^-^f^^-,, 
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of the value of dialogue Krltlng. • 



Research on Dial ogue journals • NEXT ISSUE 

Doing research, especially on dialogue 
journals . can be lonely and frustrating at 
iT^s 'XU there are both hope and he^p^n 
finding out what others have done. J* !^"\^ 

.SSut the ar.riJ -hlch you are ™»st 
int«rtsted (ind probibly expert !)• 



Umxt issue will be devoted to (Ktually, 
t.keS*o«J'ljMu™«rl.s of t«. «st recent 

research we know «t>out— especially stuj^es 

JSat are now In progress. If ^ou don't think 

ieknow about YOUR work, send us a 250-300 

word suirmary by Fj^bruary 15. 1987. We n try 

to Include as many as possible. 

Some of the new work-in-progress we do 
Know J^ut includes research on the possible 
benefits of dialogue journa s with h Qh-rlsk 
adolescent students, with high s^Jo^ -J^^*" 
learning handicapped students, and first 
aride Students. There are also several 
Ixcellenrcompieted studies on the develop- 
l^nt of "voice- and on language development 
of E5L children. 

A REMINDER: If you can't wait, remember 
that the BACK ISSUES Includes an "P-to-JJte 
publications list and abstracts jf all the 
^Qfl^Dleted dissertations that we, know about. 



-Int«racUve" Writing with Computers: 
One SoluUon to the Time Problem 
. Dennis Ui*n. New ingltnd lESC 
University of Hartford 

fuMM in publ ic tehoolt. wcrt and m>T* 
's'^'dii^^ DJAUG MAm for «. 

.r. »vitl»ble from InterLeern, i soft- 
Sirr JlisSlns cooperative «h1ch is based at 
uK,»4lty of cSllfornia-San Diego. 
*!,w"act1ve" is an overworked term in 

ri:??rtrrUt«;rTt^"sr.°n3rfrr''ntie 

^r'e'^tbir'pSt^n, . Jey J. T^",' , ° 

irj^anrpiLfoSira? x«r «^ 

tlve writing. In what sense, then, is the 
DIALOG WMtER really Interactive? 

The OlALOrSfKlR promotes the dialogue 
joun^af process by helping a teacher to Jle^^ 
two kindi of '«ess«9es--general and personal - 

tr«iany students. i">«9^"e ri\*rFStRAL 
Before class, a teacher writes a SENEKAL 
Slfae tftie *^ole group about ^shared 
•vf^«p4«nce--say , a field trip. Next. 
Trltes PERSONilVssages to each student, and 
closes with a GENERAL message to all stu- 
dents . 



(Continued on p. IC) 
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(Continued from p. 9) 



up- their end of tnt Vjriwnj 
oS the cwf of GENERAL. PERSOHAL 
responded to the .Router prints out 

for example. J»;;;pS'„i to Der 
MS -ftt^tJ: .-tore. s.. 

sees: 

Marl, doesn't ^jil'Vache^^haflenl't'o aU 
GENERAL ^^J^S^tJI qIALOG^wSr pauses for 
„er students. ^« ^^'^^.^rslgnkls when she 

Maria to ^"ds this list of 

is done, and then sne reo«» 
options on the screen: 

1 Nathan 

2 Maria 

3 Ivette 



19 «3udy 

20 Edgar 
Choose (l.-O)- 



, .♦e -9 - the DIALOG MAKER will 
When 'j;'-^*"i!^',%e«age the teacher wrote 
show the PERSONAL «r1te her 

her and -111 pause for Elections 
reactions. (Let s 

not written to her-after all . n is 
private!) .-e»-pps the teacher's 

Tead before •"'^MhaJek 

r„rf.J?ti"-'--' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



two senerel ■MS«9*».r«f^«t1M e«c« stu- 

de«t'liS^sP»'|«*°-JJJ^"';,rh student's 
sfom mitn «e fli?nae. Sut ho« many 
reaction to a jeneral °^,„j t^my 

of us ban at f^V.S.wSt tSJs--to eacft and 
ti,«s..or twenty we nwst 

every one of our Wl),!',,rler'keepin9 our 

rUur^r«rr;tVrn??; i-?v,.u.i 

'-l;t;s retu. to J^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cesslng. and «ny ^^«J"^?[f ^Jto their 
general -P"'-P°»%^^Pf.rr^^^^^^ ^^---d 
teaching. Yet very *:^„q. The concept 
of interactive ^''l P^^^f.tu. a word pro- 
is dune s mple; that act. as a 

cessor is * P^°?ti ve word processor 

^rltinn coach. ^f.^^^'.'^SVe of su99«stlons 
is designed to offer * ""IJ^n tn pause and, 

"^^^ ''I ^j^stSs^"^^^^^^^^^ 
The DIALOG MAUfcR • rflslon another 
that a teacher ""S^^?^?'^?" students . which 
"disposable" P'-oS'^^^/^nSr the last student 
IS eventually r««°J^Jt I^rds the DIALOG 
writes t»ack. In J^^'.^.r^-f^ writing 

prwnpts" ^^^9^^*^^^" terles of conver- 
'assist her f^^^^J^Je s«^%ia,e. the 
sational oP«"«rh.*?\v w^tes%coj^ 

DIALOG M^^tER literally il g^^r'-^nS 

fn. the teachgr^ yse ^ ng^^ 

^ogran«ing symbols that win p 
Students to respond later. each 

When using t>^%f *P°!t?nQ prompts typed 
student sees f ^^^^'^f.^Jom of her authe^ 
by the teacher.-in the Torro u resulting 

"^^.n. c os^ :; resembles the 
lir^^^S conversation, espe- 

riitlTtn'ttf mJlTayscript for.. • 



[For more Information about purcn«ing 

nialQQ Maker , write: 
' TnterTearn 

e jHl:S';r» ^r.. an .P.. 

^r.. . - ^4 Jit dri ves.i_ ^ — 



with two di 
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Notes from the Field 



These dialogue journil entries, .submitted 
by Phillip Venditti *nd Robert 8*hruth from 
their dialogues with ESI students at Austin 
Conwunity College, show two iiaportant aspects 
of dialogue journals with adults learning 
English as a second language: They change 
and iiaprove the student -teacher relationship 
and .they provide a wonderful place to discuss 
information and inisundepstandings. These 
entries occurred as students and teacher 
began reflecting on their experience at the 
end of the semester. 

Ben: By diag journal tht v«latiem§hip 
b4tW4*n t«aoh€T and atud€nt» got mOM 
improvtmnt. It i>ier*i4«« owr und§r»tanding 
0a6h oth*r, ahangt$ th§ old tradition*. It 
i» OM if you u^r* our cla»9maf», I don't 
knou about Mariaan atud^ntt. In China, ftu- 
dsnf ar4 afraid uhan thay ar$ tgilking with 
t$aoh§r», Mora or Um* th*y f*9l n*rv8». 
But in your olaBt I n$V0r that, I art 
v«ry glad to have your ola»». 
" • * * * 

Maria: Today i* my oo-uorktr'9 birthday. 
Sha had a party in th* oompany'B oafatgria. 
I Bou har preparing th§ paa^y uith hgr 
friend, I vaa in tha aafsttria but I didn't 
knou that it was h$r party until I got baok 
to work. I uaan't invited to the party. 
When I vaa baak to the cafeteria for a break 
after working time, the party ove^ every- 
thing wae cleaned up, w« oane to me and 
aeked "Did you get a piece of oake?" If you 
wer0 me, what do you think about her? Ve 
have been working together for a long time. 
I9 it a normal way to aek othere if they want 
to have the reet of a aake? 

Teacher: Vhat happened may have peen the 
reeult of a miaunderetanding , Maybe ahe 
expected all of her frienda to Juat oome 
without inviting them. In your oountry it 
may be neaeaaary to invite eaah peraon, but 
if thia woe juat an informal gathering ahe 
may not have invited anyone. If you think 
ahe ia your friend why don't you aak her? 
Perhapa ahe ia wondering uhy you didn't oome 
to eat oake aa well/ 



pialooue Iou tna\% as i Pathway to Rubticition 

Or. Bill Stokoe (formerly of the Linguis- 
tics Research Laboratory. Uallaudet College) 
has sent on to us this letter. 



Dear Bill» 

Two summers ago. I took a course from you 
that entail ad keeping a dialogue journal. An 
unexpected trip to Japan nipped off the end 
of the course and I turned in the journal 
late after returning. You made the generous 
suggestion that perhaps parts of ^t—parts 
about the trip to Japan— could be published. 
Almost entirely because of your suggestion, i 
sent a segment (a bit rewritten) to The Wash- 
ington Post. It was in last Sunday's paper. 

50 thanks, thanks, thanks. And thanks. 

51 ncerely, 
Cathryn Carroll 



ITS YOUR TURN N0W1 Using Dialogue Journals 
with Heariag-Impeired StudenU 

by Cndy lailes. Susan Searis. 
jtan Slobodiitn. and lanaStaton 

AT LAST, one of the several handbooks on 
dialogue journals is IN PRINT. It's Your 
Turn Nowl , for teachers of elementary or 
secondary students, hearing -impaired or not, 
is on the effective use of dialogue journals 
to open new paths for communication, language 
growth, and understanding. 

The handbook is full of wonderful 
examples of how very young children can get 
started in written dialogues. Teacher 
questions and answers, frustrations and suc- 
cesses are reviewed in a practical, direct 
way, and a theoretical summary is included. 

Three of the co-authors are teachers at 
Gallaudet's Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School and Model Secondary School , and have 
drawn on their extensive classroom experience 
using dialogue journals. 

TO ORDER: Cost is $9.95 * $1.50 post. [Post- 
age for Can., Alas., Haw., Carib., $4.50; 
Overseas, $6.00] 

Send check or completed purchase order to: 
Outreach Products 
KOES PAS 6FS 
Gallaudet 

Washington, DC 2UU02 
OR PHONE, toll-free: 80U/672-77i!U. Ext. 5341 
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Editorial and Subscription Policy . 
> A Faw Thoughts 

DIALOGUE started out is an ^"J«n^].**f * 
for communicating about the use of dialogue 
ioumals with other researchers, teachers and 
JdSMtors! It has grown without any pubti- 
TtTfr^\ freebie'sent to 100 people in the 
Spring of 1982 to 400 paid subscribers frj^ 
the USA and 16 other countries by "86. we 
have tried to keep the list to a manageable 
SumbeJ aSd hope that our secondary reader- 
ship is much larger through xeroxing and 
sharing the copies. 

Sam readers have been Interested in 
seeina DIALOGUE grow into a full-fledged 
!"rSll [called THE DIALOGUE JOURNAL. 
obv^ousiyS. The idea is tjnpting but so far 
the balance has tipped in favor of keeping 
the newsletter the way it is .^J! 
q,ajor reason is that we know that O^J^OGUE is 

actuall> r*ad. unlike the jo^P'^S^' L^r- 
inevitably-get put on our shelves "for later 
after a quick scan of the contents. So tor 



the present wt plan to stay with a newsletter 
foroSr rather than expand, and to concentrate 
w^urthtr improvements in layout, graphics 
and other features to make it even more 
readable and lively. 

Our subscription fee covers only the cost 
of printing and mailing, which are increasing 
even without the improvements we »wve 
planned. In 1987 the subscription price will 

tsrs from all of you, and are interested n 
suSgentSnrfo? future issues. Contrlbut ons 
are especially welcomed which would fit m 
with the themes of the 1987 issues: 

• Research and research issues (spring. 19b7) 

t Classroom management and behavior (summer/ 
fall. 1987) 

• Implications from the use of dialogue jour- 
nals with deaf students (winter. 1987) 



DIALOGUE IS the newsletter a^out «,e uses ^^-fits .nd theory of dialogue 

dialogue journals and studying their uses ^"^JJJ un tea ^« 

and non-netlve Enslish speakers JJ' ""'Ij^"*;, ^ ^ Se e»rch (CLEAR). 

research and practical iPP^^^t ons or the work of CLEAR -rite 
Dialogue. CLEAR. Center for Applied Linguistics, inn c^^o 
Washington. OC 20037. 

DIALOGUE appears approximately three tim^ a year at a cost of fS.OU to 
cover "duplication and mailing. A volume of back issues is 
$7.00. Make checks payable to Handbook Press. 
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NEW RESEARCH ON DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

Jana Staton 



In tbe put yean, then hat been a great iiKie«ie in 
dialogue journal snvUes on an inoeaiing wiety of 
popolatioos. TTiit issue of DIALOGUE piovidei an updaifi 00 
the many new snidies on dialogue joumals. as a way of 
tiJMiog ioeibodologies. reseaxch inuaestt, and where available, 

results. 

We have included reports on stwfiei which are just 
beginning as wcU as ooojpleted worit for a patticular reason: 
studying this kind of eoeq>lex communicative c«i be a 
kMwty. isolated pracesa. and the beginning reseaicbtf wiU find 
few 'models* or stwdanl methods to dttw on. Each soidy is in 
effect a new piooeenngeSioct Byioeludii«infonnatiooon 
how 10 contact the coottibuionio this issue, we hope to pu 
(CieMdMS Md potential reaeaidieii w^ paticular interesu in 
UNich widi otheis doing similar woric so that we can all ask 
better ({UMtions. »d improve the state of the any of soidying 

intoactive written communicatioo. 

Reading over the articles, it is apparent that thoe aie some 

cooiinuing thorny pfoblems intrinsic to the nature of research 
00 dialt^ue journals. Among tbem are the difficulty of 
specifying outcome in advance Cor any given pc^Htlatioo: the 
nuher large de^ of unpredictable variation inooduced by the 
goals, beliefs, attitudes, and commitment of the participants; 
and the problems of studying an event designed to occw over 
on extended period of time. Our comments are intended to 
point out some of the difTicuhies we and others confrtHit in 
studying such a rich, complex event 

fc«H»€ In Sp#^tfvin» nmpomM for a rtiven 

Ihe issue of what specific outcomes am be expected for a 
given population continues to make diakJgue journal research 
interesting. Several of the reaearchen in this issue point out 
'iiat their original focus has changed because analysis of the 
dau has not shown the expected outcomes occurring. 

We can see two diffisrem issues involved here. The fust is 
the appropriateness (tf a specific outcome for the age and initial 
competencies of a given population. Bahnitb, in studying 
migrant studenu in fifth grade who are just beginning to 
acquire English literacy. lepocts in this issue that he found 
spelling gains over the school year'KMie measure of 
improvement in mastering writing mechanics. Incontrast 
Sheltan.studyingthedialogue journals of her high school 
seniors £rom a wide variety of backgrounds. lepoAs that 
although she remains convinced that her studenu' writing has 
improved, she caooQi detect changes in grammatical and other 



feanttes. It is likely dtai die potential effects of written 
dialt^uea on linguistic nmpetency are cottstxained by the 

iroMviduaTs prior degree of acquisidon of the linguisdc code. 
Bahrudi'f younger students are learning the English linguistic 
code fbr writing for the first time; Shelton's older smdems 
alieady have a £iitly GomplM linptistic code, including 
giammatkal and orthographic feanaes. which tnay be at some 
vttiation. however, fiom standard written EngUsh use. The 
older snideni is much less likdy to 'unlearn' alre;»dy learned 
feauea and acquire the standard version, even with exposure to 

the teacher's modeL 

What these research studies point to is our genenl lack 

(tf knowledge abo«tt what outcomea in writing acquisitk)n can 
be eapecMd for »y given smdenipopulatioo. Theageand 
linguistic bKkground of snidents. and their psycho-social 
needs, se all Csctors of major impon»ce in detennining the 
potential range of outcomes. For exami^ among college 
students, animde changes, motivaticm to study, renective 
self-awaitness have all proved far more likely to occur as a 
result of dialogue interacti<Hu than have nuuor changes in 
grammatical skiUs. 

The second issue involves understanding that even an 
outcome such as "writing devclotMnent" is a complex 
phenoiMnoo which cannot be measured by picking some 

visibte skill (such as spelling). 

Scribner and Coie, in their attempt to determine the 
"cffeca of liteiacy" on the development of cognitive abilities 
apart fiom the gnieral effects of schooUog itself, came to 
define literacy as knowing how to apply a "set of socially 
organized pcKtices..,for specific purposes in specific contexts 
<rf use. The nature of these practices-.will determine Uw kinds 
of skills (''a)nsequencc$") associated with literacy" (1981. p. 

So too, the dialogue journal is not a general, or 
univeml practice, but one that is highly contextuallzed. The 
goals of the ponicular teacher or counselor, the needs and 
intentions of the iMividual students, and the social context in 
which the diak}gue occurs are nuyor factors detomining 
potential consequences. The great variety of outcomes now 
being studied suppwtt the value of identifying specific 
contexmal requiicnKnts and pottkipant-determined purposes 
whk:h set limits on the kinds of consequences which may 

generally occur. 

The diversity of <$ucomes in the studies reported in this 
issue itflect ^ this relationship netwtsen specific purposes, 
specific partkripant needs and specific obtcomev. In the section 
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tH« . ^SSS;;^ found i« lec^o-Sm^ 

sssSc .wiis-w high «^ 

ujpSof cowan; Gtiweia toc^ 

Aibenini kx*! 11 coheit«» mirkea in the wri^ 

Bitoul»,«nicmk«ed,foaid growth ms^ 

XI of ttoie studies comut tl» begumini btw 

5ti«lks of EddU aiKi Maciuiie, Firiey. «Dd 

mSs coooni ii ft* the d^wtopiiieM of Ut« 

the itadeM'ifocufU on napping . 
Sopttge. fcading to itietich of the icquisii^ 

utiiig die wiiseo code. . ^ * 

diKoune. the qi«ation -Wh« « ihe effects of uii^ 
diikjgue jouroii?" docs not hive singte. or cv«o 1 SCI 01 
answei«.bitfb highly specifkw the pMiiculirtopiM, 
^Sc^ «d s«i setting in which the diitogue 

are being used. 

Sybowiiipwiihtbepwbkmofde^ 
ouKomes or rtjalu » loilytt is the need » looi^ 
SulttSof the pettoOir teiichtf or other iduU in^^ 
diitogoe. Diitogtiejounuasinitalityhr«threec^^ 

(eauii turns, motail topk», etc.) lod the mifld lodpmoB^ 
rSooiMiofthcteKheroriduUittvolved. A number trf the 
iiadies summ«i»d here involve iBseBCheff who ire ilso the 

«luU pKtici|Mt»-H«ingwi. 0«ts««iii, Shetoo, Attcitxni, 
Eger.Wlns»i.Redo«i,CoUiK.a«lJetiscB. AsimUar 
0^ iBvol« rese«ch 00 oihtrt use of diitogue jo«^ 
nflling ftom novice u»c» who volunteered for the study, u in 

Eddis A McCuirs, Smolkn A Oegg. md Ruedt. to more 
experienced teichen sete irtwl^frtits ft of tfaekmi«ay of 
diSogue journals, as in Peyton wd Seyoum's study^^ 
strategies using the Reed coipos. Peyton's study of begia^ 
UKiacy, sod Whiskr-s wicte on the devetoproem of cohesioii. 

While being both p«ticiput and resewcher may nise 
classk: cooceins fiom an experioMotalist's point of th^ 
»t eaual pitftllt to asking teachea who are ooc famihar with 

diatoiU J<«^ » ^ 

biasing the effect! Teachers cannoi be "oeutial" 

.dministiawn of dialogue journal communication in some 



3SiuS«£?«tac«a«inte 

valuer bdiAfelw«.«i 

^ iitp rti«i -wt uiii m i i lpiliTn rt piTT nf thf 

win«nfluei»theouicoB«toim^wij.J^ 

fo(»dth«awft«ekctiaf MKhenwitbsiaiiar stwaginwest 

ifl^ insmictk)^- -dpioviding the ^ 
o«o««ioB,didf»oi«limii«l»iw»chofthevariat»cfc 

*Tbn^ofdiatognijo««nilP«ici^^ ^ 
tfiKhertetomiMbedocutMBiDd. and the teacher^ 10^ 

^aBdiedia«litk«iohiiAefchiiirteriitict^^ 

SSaSrSh st«d«i i« the writt-i dta^^ 

att^whaiotttcoii«»e3tpect Afijnherprebkocomes 

r^pan)0».«od«ipo««ioftheteach«amnoie^ 

imdIctaNeumaihediataineaarecoBiirfeied. Deipaeourbest 

Mlv ate the ftobecatae of the lack of control we canCTcit 
^SuL»p«iicip««s. Appropriately. SmoUcn wdOegg 
hitfe begun their study of diatogue journal use with a 
dcicr^analy« of teachers' siiai^ before seeking to 
dttw^ the tfltocts of specific stattgies on the it^^ 

L£P students. 

^ ^^ mll^jlJlSS ythdrna^ 
the time period, of da^ 

?^r^ designed » be a -(^ fix," or a £bcu«d c^^^ ^ 
i^p«HluciS^ same results for aUstudem^ FiomaU 
SiJetaow. they have been most successful when used 
continuously fiom the beginning to the end of the shared 
«Iatio«hip<onie«.whetheraquarter.seme$».orycar. 
Some of thereacareh studies cocnpleicd snd underway ta^^^^ 
to struggle with severe lime limitations. In the real world m 
whi(di reseaidt studies must be conducted, both research 
ccwunittees and the researcher's resources sometimes dictate 
that the researcher allow only a very brief period of time for 
data<»llection. The difficulty comes in assuming that one can 
detect gnjwth or change within a short tin« frame, ipwnng 
STas ftTprmrtice has bow used by teachcn and othcn. « has 

occurred over the longest extent of time possible. 

To ensure ec<Ajgical validity, the actual practice must have 
an adequate «iouni of time » become estabashed, even If 
only smaU samples are needed for the purpose of research. 

TTw issue of the time frame for actual diatogoe use (as 
di«inguishedaomsafflpleaofdatatoitudythaiuse).is 

JSSpSby the general finding that U take. 

has not used continuous wtitiea conwmmicauoo of this sort 

from six months to a fuU year to become comfoi^lc wuh 
this kind of mediated convertaikjnalimeiaction. Unuluachers 
are comfisrtaWe and able to use f uUy ibeir resouiws-cogniuve. 
affective, linguiitic-in managing intecictions with the 
students. U is risky to study the interactions thwasclves. 
JiSity to aeareh for -effects'' or '•change.- (OoecouU 

CSy fruitluUy study the process of ifiiellBI gro^^ 

as revealed in the dialogue inteaci«fls-a study thai IS $uU 

looking for more w a n ai fhnU ) 

Theae comments are only 10 remind us of the mynad. 

poweiiil facton which directly InOueoce whai happens m any 
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fh«ttdiik)ftit«tcb«ie. Thesttdietiiithisiiweiiet 
bMldty aixm of (teripd%« ml3W of 
jotstt^ OK ki vvioot setttep and am foetiied ouiBoiae 
stadiM. W«lM|itthiKtl^mimtcoi>iiaaM«to !XOvidet 

oMatdiaMafM.fodUEMpaipoMt. IteiOKUMabo 
ttfbit d» sinnii«ie dMrioa of MMMdi iMo ^MOt^^ 

iacbdiof coovbiM ittttfiM. IJ MMthe tttofA Of 

Tf li rtm '*' !* *y qmliative laahftet. 

t cone bMk tt t&e end to tbe tuOBe of (lialar;ue itielf 

sooefliiBf v«y dllteBOi th» an 
oricbooldkflCMdprKtice. Each studntoMen die duuofue 
wiih a diftaent set of oaedi. puqnMe. and cooceint. end dw 
(tiito^ kewc »){de raem fix dMoe 10 influence die diiectkm 
«d igpics diiottaed. even wticn die teicter esnNlsha a 
twticslwfocua. ifaaeaaMBpaio'tiaplifV'orcoatiotUw 
pacdce too nuich, in order 10 owei dw dictatea of a reaearch 
method adter dan letting Ae leaeardi be "dau driven.' die 
chMGCi of &>dia|sifn:Gcaatpattemadfiereaaet markedly. 
Most of die sudka now oofoittf hnving been successfiU in 
chalkefini ttiditioMl hut unworkibk mediodt and hive 
pitMrved die ecokJticat validity and intesrity of dw diak}sw 
journal uae itaetf. providing us even in dieae brief summaries 
wiUi a nch picture of dialogue jouRial apfdicatkss end 
benefits, and raising many new questions for funber 

iavesdptfion. 

Scril»er.S.andCok.M (1981). TUfi hvthQlPgY fif 
Utttaev. Cambridge, MA: Haivaitl University Press. 

NOW AVAILABLE! 

QUESTION-ANSWER SHEET ON 
DIALOGUE JOURNALS WITH 
LIMITED ENGLISH PROHCIENT 
STUDENTS 

This fow-pege fact sheet ii an cxcelknt overview of dialogue 
journal use wiOi ESL students diat can be used to introduce 
uachers u> die practice, as a handout ai coo£eience 
prc*entaiions.flrasabMisfordijcassiooinwoiksbops. loan 
easyHO^ questian<«uwer fionnat, it describes the practice 
sod die ladonalebehmd dialogue jounal use. with guidelines 
fbr letting started. Questiooa discussed ate 

• What is a dialogue journal? 

• WhM are die benefits to students and 
teachers? 

• Kow nuich'tinie is involved? 

• Wids what kinds of students can dialogue 

journals be used? 

• How do I fee started? 

U includes a list of dialogue journal publications and 

suggestions £or fttrdier reading. 

For muldiM copies, free of chsrge. write to: 

Bill Cotfe, User Services Coordinator. ERIC Clearin^KHise on 

I m f tft^f ^\ Linguinkf . 1118 22nd StreS^N.W.. 

Washington, DC. 20037 



TEACHER STRATEGIES AND T 
EFFECT ON STUDENT WRITING 



Joy Kreefi Ptyten and Mulugetta Seyoum 
Center for Applied Lnguistics 

In a mmiil on lEKfaer questiomng. Hymao (1979) states. 
It iiinyoesible 10 conceive of teachiaiw idi out askin g 

cpieatioiis." 

Studies of iaiemetioa in damoms widi native 
and nooiMdve Sngltsh>apaaidng atttdentf show diac 
4ueatioii4ikii« U die most fimqueot act perfonned by die 
lendier. occupying as much m9S% of tea^ talk. Questions 
ustaUy serv« to sMibliah wd maintaio teacher conool and 
cooveisaiiooai domiMiiaa, becaoae diey guide die ootne of 

die inieractkia. 

WbM Machecs begin to d^ about writing in dialogue 
jownals. ^MStioiMseeatobeooepoweffulopdoofor 
accomplishing dieirgoaU. Teachenwattstadenu to write 
fruely Md 10 extend Mdelahoraie on topics, and often see dieir 
role in die diakiftteaa promoting student wridng. ButwhatU 
die beat way to do diat? ShouUdiakigue journal iniei«cdon 
take die same form as much dastfoom i ntera ct io n , widi die 
teacher inidadng wridng topics for students or with sttdeota 
wridng about self-choaen topics and die teacher asking a series 
of questions after each stodenienfity to show interest and to 
eUcitmoiewritag? Our obaetvaiioos of dialogue journal 
wridng over die pnst ye«s indicate dtat dds is die idea 
many teachers begin with. We have seen diakiguejounul 
intemcdoos in which die teacher's prunary cootribudoo is to 
askquesdons. We have also observed, or heanl £nxn teachers, 
albeit infomally, ^ sudeot wridng in reapooae to diose 
questions is often brief anl even elliptical, a simple answer to 
thequestion. In these cases, die wr^ takes on die qusUty 
of » innview consisting of tocher questions, brief student 
responses wd dim moie teacher questions. 

We »av« become intextsted. diettfore, in d>e role of teacher 
stnuegies for responding, patticulariy die use of koiu.p.4) 



A HOPEFUL TALE FOR CREATIVE 
(BUT DISCOURAGED) RESEARCHERS 

God kMked down upon die worid recendy and was 
perplexed at die confusion and complexity. Ckxl decided dm 
in ortkr 10 know moM sbou dw proMem research was 
necenvy. Ma step toward uodentandiflg and acboa SoGod 
ap{^ to die Nadonal Science Foundation for a grant. After 
six nondis, a tetter came back rejecting the proposal for die 

foUowing reaaoos: 

a) The njplicani hasn't done any new, creative worit since 

the last (fust) project; 

b) No one ha? been aWe JO replkaue die applicant's siwk: 

c) None of die applicani's publications hsve appeared in 
refereed journals. 

[Widi dianks to Peter Strevens. Director of die Bell 
Foutvlatioo in Efl^a&L who shared diis tale at die 1987 
Geocgecown Roundtable on Languages and Linguistics.} 
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^TLfiitoe lU»d. tties ill her diito|i)e jo«^^ 
SSu^outml writing? Do- i-dwswieiy 

EMlisl»$pe*kOT. We grouped them MliigJu m>i «a 

scores 00 UK Rttdini ind Unfuige lectii^ 
Eacaiiai Skills Test Klminiittfed n« 

h«i been writing in the j<«^ 
niwuhs. TOsiltowedtinw for the students to becoB^ 
S^S«d with this kind of writing Jor the ie«Acf^ 

established. 

^^'^i^^SSS topic initiation and response «\ 

a« teacher's and students' entries. ^^'^'^.tiX 
U5pic domains and then detennined for each topK whether the 

^Juiir was initiating U or wM lespooding to a topic *ntt^ 

tbout previously by the other writer. We found, as has been 

S^ted in Jrevlous snidies of the diatogue journal wT^^ 

oTtSSer aSeeft, ei al. 1984; Monoy. 1985; Staton, a 
aL. in press), that she prinmUy took the Krie «rf respondenm 

«icf San initiatocof. topics in her writing, thus giving the 
stadenuttpic control Most of the topics she wrote abo« 
51^75%) occuntd in itsponse to topics the students had 
wriueni*oui In their previous entry. 

NexU we kjoked at the strategies she used when she wrote 
about a given topic Here, we were primarily interested « the 
use of questions, which directly eiicU student writing, versus 
-personal contriboiioos." statements and comments which 
mSenosucbeliciiatioo. -nwrefore. we coded each of her 
topics M consisting of a question or a number of qucsiKXis 
only (-How do you like oa sip? Do you think we will 
finih it on time?-), personal contributions only CCctiing the 
shotwuimponanc I hope you. hands feels better oow.^ « 
I combination of questions and personal coninbuooos ( How 
is your science project coming? U looked like you and WiUie 
were getting a toc done today. Tm sure well enjoy beanng 
yourrepat"). We found that asking questions ak»e. wuh no 
iccompwtying contribution to the topic, was something she 
didverynrely{ll*ofthetime). Her most frequent strategy 
was to make personal contributions, used 60% of the time. 
When she did ask qucstfans, she usually embedded them in her 

owncontributkxuCa satt^ used28* of the Ume~see Table 



\) ti in this response to a students writing about * hen. 

it skilmsy^UtooluUktwoms,lmUuUwoms 

enthty? (Utyoukiwwhowio getthihiiiofher 
sumach skkMss oris U usual for her to btltk* 

oh DOor hen sht cooks A coockswhtHi say pretty 
heniMatowiowyoieeAshelookslikesheisused 

to chiUren became she is cook & eoofdnt / wy 
pretty thinis. ok she's so dee!!!! 

Mrt. Reed: ft is normal for the feces (the waste from your 
hen's body) to hmey^hiu lines in U. fvewv^r 
Heardofa hen havint^M>rmS'^ it is possible. 
CotoapttshopandaskihemortoaveurinanoR. 

r^Yf^fj ff]Yf r" ^^^^ 

We say a hen clucks, his a pleasant Uule sound 
as thouthihey are happy. They cackle when they 
layaneu! That is usually loud! DaenaMLJita 

/ think hens like having people or other hens 
around, ds^mn? (Emphasis added.) 

Table 1. Teacher strategics. 



Contribution 
_QnW 



Ccmtribution ■»• Question 
O^iffttion Only Iflial 



334 



61% 



153 



28% 



59 11% 



546 



In the dialogue journal interaction, this teacher responded 
as an authentic participant in the writing event, rather than 
simply as a questioners. She was involved not simply m 
eliciting writing, b-ai in writing herself. 

To dciemiine whether different teacher strateg«s had a 
differential effect on student writing, we looked at ihe 
freoucncy of student response to the various strategics used by 
the teachcr-when the teacher used a strategy lo wnic about a 
topic, bow fiequendy did the students write about that lop.c m 
the following turn? We found that questions, whether 
occunring alone or in combination with personsl 
contributions, resulted in a topically related student response 
more fitqucnUy than personal contributions with no 
accompanying request, as shown in Table 2. Therefore, u 
appeaisihat « in oral conversation, questions have the power 
to elicit a response. 

Table 2. Frequency of audent response to teacher 
strategies. 

Contribution Contribution + (JuesUon 
nniv Chicsdon -Qobu 

85/334 25% 95/154 62% 34/59 58% 

However, although questions tended to cUcit more frequent 
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wipaMe«,th«ydkli»ioec«ii«ilyel»cUmoieMiti^ At 
timei, the swdeM"! Mfpoiw coftiisttd of cxtf y I txkf 
to Ae (pe«k» witii no eliixjrtikst, « in thU 

;)OM liktsomtktlpf 
Simt«- /ipdo/toww. Soldo net. 

Fbr the studaws nied -!iiilH»«fo«»in8 «»i»ii«tWy 
n»it iwiting occurxed in rei?»a»e » conoi^^ 
combinaiion of cooinbtttkJM iod <iue«^ 
<»iKstioaitk»e. TiMe3«how$tf»emeiomimtoof woedi 
lriaeoiB«ii»oiett>tfi«d>er8a»tefies. Ofcour«e.quinniy 
of wTiUag is no4 oeceiariJy » indkatioo of writing quiU^ 
but since ibe«c students *« required to wriie oiUy three 
sentences t dty. the ectuil quMtity of their «si»nses is in 
iiulkatioa of desire and willingness to wite. 

Tables. Mcin rtumbcr of words in student responses to 
teacher strategies 



Question 
Only 
Higlts 2S.S 
Mids 30.0 
Lows 1S.6 



CootributioQ 

Qsli 

49.2 
32.0 
16.5 



Contributions 

73.3 
31.1 
18.S 



nie means shown here do not reflect the variabiUty in 

length of responses in individual entries, which u 
consideiable, Theie are no doubi other Eactors besides teacher 
saaiegy which also influence anxHint of student writing. One 
such faoor seems to be topic At tiroes, it doesn't seem to 
matter what the teacher does in her writing. Ifastudentis 
imerested in a topic, be or she wiU write about U extensively'. 
However, teacher strategy does seem to e«rt some influenct 

yf^^•t\i^n In f'^-h^r ct«f#glM and stiidfnt 
r f^pnH.»€ rg <<.«*H €t»Apnt nrnnciencv^ 

Finally, we found no variation in the strategies the teacncr 
used with the three student groo{». This is pr(*ti>ly because 
we were taking a very broad look ai the teacher's writing 
strategies in ihU study. KiecftetaL (1984) did find variation 
in both intenctiooal and syntactic features of this teacher's 
writing, reined to the English language proficiency level of 
thestudenL We did, however, find vitiation in studem 
itspoosei to strategies, the -highs" writing more in response 
to teacher cooiribuiions than in response to questions 
occumng alooe. With the "mids" and "lows", qoestioni akme 
tended to elicit the same amount of writing as other strategies. 
It may have been that the "highs" were more attuned to the 

texhcr's writing and were Inspired to write by her 
contributions. 

In this Study Of teadjer Strategies, we found that the 
picdominant strategy of this teacher is to »^xmd to topics the 
ftudentt initiate and to make contributions herself rather than 
to simply elicit student writing with questions. Thisteacher 
is deariy «:ting mote u a collaborator with her studenu in a 



coopoitive writing event thiB M Ml <)utsi(kr who siinply 
Si and praooMt writing. We alM found that although 
questiw do elWt » itspoBiB. they do f« tweiarily rt«iU in 
(Doce student writiaf: and with U)6 hi|h<feffonnin^ 
they lead to oonsideiibly leu writim. The suecen with dia- 
logue joureals tbtt thU te«te has experienced for promoting 
student writing miy Ue pracisdy ia their coUabontive quaUty. 

Hyman,R.T.(1979). SmtrfTT nilffltinniBg- Englewood 
CmW: Prenticc-HalL 

Kreeft, K Shuy. R.W« Statoo, J., Reed. L, A Monoy. R. 
(1984). TTiitnnyr^*^"f An.iv^<nfinidfim-icicto 
imrrrtiYf mitliig *^ nf Fngii^ «i t Mcflnil 

taw»i.Me (Fmal report to NIE, Grant Na NIE-C-83-0030). 
Washington, DC: CenW for Applied Linguistics. (ERIC 
No. ED 252 097) . 
Mortoy. R. (1985). TfirtH '^^f^^ T inwii^c deviCM ffll 

Uf^Uished doctond diaertatioo, Georgetown University. 
Washington, DC. 
Stttoo. J., Shuy. R. W.. Peyton, J. K., A Reed, L. (in press). 
Rinlnptf nnimil pmrn^ini'-^"'""- rt«<rr>"m linguistic. 

yvial and cnynitive views . N0IW00d,NJ: Ablex. 

Dr. Mulugeua Seyoum. coitsuUant to thi Dialogut Journal 
project. iniUaud and helped comiuet the anaiysis on this study. 

RESEARCH ON TEACHER APPROACHES 
AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 

Cynthia Shelton 
Huntington Park High School, LAUSD 

My research for the Teacher/Researcher project at UCLA 
began as a study to show that writing in the dialogue jourruls 
improved my high school students' writing skills, but after six 
months of looking at my data. I cant substantiate that claim, 
at least with the measures I was using. Too many students 
repeat the same errors for the whole year for me to show 

statistically validated improvement I stilt believe thai 
journals improve writing fluidity and aitiujdes. but fluidity in 
writing and aitiuides toward writing are so affected by 
cvcryUung else that goes on in my classes, that I don i think I 
can prove how much the dialogue jounials are contributing. 

My lescareh now wiU focus on: (1) the "how to" of using 
dialogue jounuls in a secondary class; (2) the pitfalls, such as 
students who refuse to write, those who don't want to mm in 
the journal because they use U as a private diary, those who 
insist on writing to "dear journal" and talk about me as a third 

person, and the problems of leamisg things about the students 
that rd rather not know; (3) the kinds of teacher responses that 
make students respond in greater quantity and greater depth. 

The audience for this product, part of an anthology of 
research produced by the UCLA Teacher/ Researcher project. 
wiU be primarily teachers who have not tried dialogue 
jouraals-a much different audience than regular readers of 
DIALOGUE. I hope tapitJduce material that can be used for 
teacher training and for conference presentations. 
Cyneti Shelton. 6999 EaaonMe. 
LcnzBeoLh. CA 90S05 (2J3) 531-9919 
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AN EXAMINATION OF TEACHER 
eiTOES IN DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

LyttH SmoUn and Blancht Clegg 
Uaivewiiy of Akron 

idf el&ttoa the dev«topB»«of iwiwf ddlli 

iwo<oo«cJi«.nooMJw«aUa|«^^ KmhenrndTciTeu 

(1983) h»ve found Ui« • kw Mjueiy dasBTO 

itwiyifflpaiiwfarpiocwjiiftgtangutgeacaui^ 
Tlje study WM (Moduciod o«r 1 fiour^nooOi penod la an 

urtM ichooi setting in the Midwctt. Eigjucw LEP 

d«nciw«y soideaii. c«A tiuiltt by »n^^ 

fioo beginniaf » inwroediiie kvd profi^^ 

intbesQidy. . 
The te«d»nwe«givaji brief imroduction by the 

rtjenchmtodiitoguejottiMlwriiing. nwy watnoiiold 

wh« kinds of coromeou to write in ibc stodenu' jounuls. 

Howcw. they iw toW not to conm the students' wniin«. 

Tl« studcna i»TOte diily in bound notebooks oo »ny lopK they 

wished. Theie^henittipondedconsisjeotlyiothcstudenu' 

entries in the notebooks with comments, questkjos, md 

infonnitioo. , . 

After the four month period »n examuatjoo of the 

no(d)ook entries w«s nade » discowr the types of responses 
icachenm«teto$tu(fcnt«'wriiia|. Three major citcgones 
weieieveiled: comments, (jieitions. and diitciives. The 
commenu iochided praise, geiwil siacments ibouc self and 

the studcou* message, and critical comments. Thequotois 
were of thiee types: itatrictive(eithefA3randye$A»o>.WH 
Questions (requesting specific inf oimatioo) and opco^wled 
ffl^aions (•What did yott do over the weekend?-). Thethud 
category, directives, included requesa far fwtha infonnaijon. 
suchas: "Teil roe about your birthday presem." 

An in-dcpdi analysis of five of the jouinalt, randomly 
sckcted, reveakd the fbltowing te«dKr entries occu^ 
frcQoemly: geneai comments (39 WH questions asking 
for specific infbmjatioo (26%). and restrictive que«ioM 
(13.6%). The two types of icacher entries thai occunedleass 
ftttjucatly *«« critical comments (11%) and open-ended 

questions (2.7%). . ^ « « 

The next step of the rese«ch wiU be to deicflnine the effect of 

diffaem types of teacher comments and <piestioos on the 

dcvetopment of students' writing, specifically on their ability 

to daboctte 00 a topic, inteact with ihe reader, and express 

ideas deariy. 

Hudelsoo, Sarah. (1984). Kan yu ret an rayt en Ingles! 
children become literate in English as a second language. 

Tffyl OuffttriY. 18(2): 221-238. 
Kiashen, Stephen D. A TfKy D. TencU. \1983). Jllt 

niniTil irr^^- ^ ^"giar afT"*'-'^ ciassmom- 

Oaford: Pergamoo Press. 



TEACHER STRATEGIES FOR ENH^WG 
LANGUAGE LEARNING AND "^HlNiaNG 

Cassie HMffman 
Reading Specialist. Visalia. CA, Public Schools 

The goal of my woA (a MMier^ P<oj«50 i» » show that 
diatofUBjo«iiala«oiiew^io«nhaocestudeou!aDg«^ ^ 
SnLi «i thinkiof in t "commuoUy of itiden and wiii» 

SStSmiih. Jeny Hi«m Doiiakl Giiv^ 

Goodman aU soesa that the proceiaea of teadiag. writing and 

UOnking can best be dewkjped ia t literati ettvinorowt wb^ 

spealdng. reading, writing, and thinking aw «Jeff»^ 
* I believe that diatoguejoumaltaaduig and wtmng can 
provide this Uteaie eavipoomeni because it is authentic. 
coUiborativ*. holistic cotnmuaicatioo where the focus 15 on 
meaning. Them^jorproductof my wodtwiUbeadescripuon 
of teacher response strategies in dialogue journal wriun g which 

foster communication and learning- I am analyxing examples 
of studentt' and my own writing to chPonick my development 

uatespooderovwatwo-yeariimespan. lam^prepanng 
I questionnaire for teaches to help ihem decide jf dialogue 

journals wiU work for dtem. 

•niis is my second year of using diatogue joumals wiih 

fourth, fifth, and sixth grade studenu in a puU-out, 
compensatory edocaik» Reading Lab. My students, native and 
nonnative English users, test in reading at *e thirtieth 
ocreemile or lower using the California Tes; of Basic Skills. 
Tte studou* come to Lab fijur days a week, forty-five minutes 
cachday. I use an imcgrsted approach to reading, where the 
focus is on meaning, and the emi*asis is on cooperauon and 

sharing to develop a community oflcamers. 

Sou: Cassie Huffman sptnt tht months of February and 
March ncovenngfrom an operadon, and yMus: JThe 
wonderMthint about duihiui journals is that ImsaU 

communicating wUh my studtnts (hrough them even though 
I'm not at school. This definitely fits the crUerta of 
authendcityr 

Cassie Huffman, IS05 Beverly Drive 
Visalia, CA 93277 



NEXT ISSUE: Classroom Management 
and Behavior 

DIALOGUE'S summer/faU issue wUl discuss the vanou* 
uses of diatogue journals to help teachers with classroom 
manigcmem and behavior, student motivation, and 
taimdes-boih recent research and repots from teachers. Wc 
would like to have contributions from anyone who has 
insights, research or commenu on this topic-<leadUne is July 
1. 1987. 



ifmndnn (TfTnchtr Kntrie Lcont.) 

Kreeft. Joy. (1984). Dialogue writmg: Bndgc rrom talk to 

essay writing, t •wf f Am. 61(2). 
Dr. Lynn Smoten & Df. Blanche CUgg 
Department of Elementary Educadon, CoUege (^Education 
University of Akron, Akron. OH 44324 
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TEACHER INPUT STRATEGIES IN 
MICROCOMPUTER. BASED INTERACTIVE 
WRITING WITH 
LEARNING DISABLED STUDENTS 

Robtrt Ruida 
University of Southern Califomit 

The pceteiu study U t deicripcive investisiiiOR of speciil 
ocbKttkw tMchas* UK of Inicrocoapllle^bKwd 
writing softwM with kvninidiMbtodiiud^ Ttestndy 
iiKix|xnM atheoieticiUy meinioffU 
instnicik» using the technoloiy of the computer in an 
intencJivc wiiiing siftatioo. Thii inveitigttioodaBribesthe 
type of Bichcr input in mkrocompwer-bMod diatofue joi«^ 
writing mddocumenu frequency of uae. A ftmhef god ww to 
develop hypotheses legarding the oott e£Etetive teacher 

stiategla in this type of writing. 

The thaoietical tenewode for this lesein^h provides a basis 

for designing writing instnictioo Cor any novice lesrners, and 
provides aippcw(on»dentioding the potential value of " 
yKwwmidmt imcfl^tive wrftiof. Cognitive/Developaieatil 
theories suggest tiiat the role of the teacher should be to 
fadiitaie writing as a developfneniat pflxess, in which children 
experieve changing undeatuKSnis and uses of print ind 
wridng. Father, instnictiaa must be based on the Umiifid 
processing cipacides of the novice acKVor handicapped writers, 
minimixlng wheie possihte the tow-levd prodoctioo problems 

isaociated with complex writing tasks. FunctionaV 
Imenctionai ibecries, cooceroed primsiiy with the sodai and 

intesaoional aspects of writing, stress <I> the role of social 

intcrtctioo with "more capabte odiers" as a prime CKtor in 

devcloproent and leaniing. (2) the importance of providing 

authentic, meaningful and fimctional tasks \s ffHming to 
write, and (3) encouraging attempts 10 bridge from present 
levels of oial pioficiency 10 future desired levels of written 

proTtdeacy. 

Eight special education teachers and two regular clasBOom 
teachen were trained to USB specially created software designed 

to permit dialogue journal writing through the computer. 
Each teacher then selected three to four students to wo(k with. 
AU of the special edocatioo students (N-24) were learning 
disabled, while the students in the regular dassioom setUngs 
(N»7)we«noc One additioaal special education teacher wrote 
dialogue journals widi four students using a word processor 
with no special software, and with four more using paper and 
pencil All 39 suidents in the sotdy were between grades four 
andsix. The period of the study wtt ai^jroximately three 

months. 

The prinied jcuraal entries for each teacher-student dyad 
were c(dlected and esKh teacher comi^eted several 
questionnaires as put of the data colkoioo process. TheM 
included s computer Imowledge and use ({uestioonaire, a 
computer literacy nMMure, a selfHTStiflg of skills measure and a 
questionnaire assessing the teacher's theoretical orientadoo to 
writing. The teachers were also interviewed at length ftgarding 
their strategies in writing to the s&id»ts. the use of the 
softwwB.2Dd the students' writing behavior. Paitkipsdng 



Students also compieied seven! ijoestioooaitef. 

The analysis of tha dialogutjoonat writing GOosiMd of 
twomi*»paiti. Ri«,iiwfci»tsBdieacharwritiagwas 
uilyzed tosmiciii^ fe«tm such as fiueaey and eoopleuty. 
Second, betausedialoioe journals are meant 10 take advantage 
of student^ existing iMguiie sod eonvecsatiooal abilities, an 
mhsis was Goiiducsed of exieflded topic chains deSaed here as 
the maiBiBa«c« of a coBunoo topic over more than COS 
jomaleaay. Two types of exteadod topic chains wete 
^IttfttiM "iidtiatkigclaias'aiv those wbers the teacher 
initialed eie topic "Susttiaing chains' are those where the 
student initiaMd the topic but the teacher's response led to a 
CQOtinuMkM of the topic by the student. FinsUy. teacher 
entries in either of the topic chain types were coded ss to the 
type of language function or -kKsl strategy' the teacher used 

in her writing. 

lti>«uIU 

Tfeachers exhibited a great deal of variation in the frequency 
with which they engaged in the journal writing and in the 
imount they wrote to indhridual students. This was surprising 
because d» teacbm bad been selected for the study based on 
their strong intoest in writing instxuctioa. and had been 
coached in the virtues of daily jountal writing. The variation 
in the mount of text genented was due in smsll part to the 
accessibility of the computers, but conelsted more highly to 
the teachers' level of cooHWter literacy, their rating of the 
loftwMe. end to their theoretic&l orienotion to writing. 

Analysis of the jotmal texts revealed that the teachers 
wrote much more th» the students did. The majority of the 
extended tc^ chains were "initiating chains' (initiated by the 
teacher). Teachers used the kxal strategies of repotiing perso- 
nal facts, reporting general £>cts. reporting opinions/ express- 
ing feelings most frequenUy with this type of topic chain. 
Sustaiining chains Cwuroduced by the student) were much tess 
ftequenL Teachers used requests for personal information, 
reporting opinions/fexpressing feelings and requests for gcnenU 
information as local strategies in sustaining chains. 

TeKher questions were also analyied. Yes/No questions 
did not produce extended topic chains. Interestingly, in 
coooast to oaditioRsi oral classroom interaction, teachers 
cmptoyed very few "Tmown answer" qu«tions and few 

Initiation.Reply- Evaluation sequences in the journals. The 
regultf clSK teachers produced fewer entries and fewer topic 
chains than the special education teachers did. Other than this, 
there were few differences between the two groups of teachers. 

The smdy suggests that there were wide differences in the 
abiUties of the teachers to wccessfuUy develop extended 
wriaenintei»ctk»s with mildly hsodlcapped students. Those 
teachers who engaged in "interactive" and^or "personalizing'' 
strategies such u self disclMure. asking personal and 
meaningful questions, etc appeared to be the most successful 
in producing student re^wnses and extended topic chains. 

ThU wot demoostrstcs that microcomputers can be 

succosfuUy used for activities other than independent 
studenc<eniered driU and practice, with teaming disabled as 
weU as regular soidentt. However, teacher computer Uteracy 
and leachen' theoRdcal orientaijoo to the teaching of writing 
are seen u critical eleaenu to die success these innovative 
uses of the computer. Most imponanUy, the (com. p. 9) 
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CITOD CHILDREN * INIEBACllVS WWTWO ^:SSll!S!:^S:^rS!^l^^^ 



Jack Parity 
Mumy Sttic Univcwity 

TaWel. CompinsooofUKBchiviOTOfGifJ^ 
Q^MCseiisiia of Imovctive WriUng 



B«hiviocfofthiOUiid 
1. ExpMM kkai and fMlinsi 



laik moct snfocroatioa 



4. D«v«lopf famd knowtadft 
Mdriihuofoihm 



Chan^tfUocsof 



L AIlowfforp«0MUy 

1 Off« dtily oppoftimiu* «) 
UM writing 

3. lamctkMi with odm 
f or toioimf. axploracioa, 
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Marie's dialogue journal wriiing practices were uueresiing. 
She wodd spend up »is 20 miwMs in producing a single 

ioureal enoy. cartiully combining her print with a related 
her father p«)duced his entn^. A^^^ 
ttkinc her Jouroal writing "turn" and writing independently. 

io«nalefwieittdencottia|edherfi«bertodothesan>^ She 
i^oftea write of her .fitoioo to htr &ther jnd 
f«roaymeinb«widi««rie* like, T love you daddy and I 
toTmmomy Judy (her sister) bog <dog).- M«iewasalso 
ISSlySitediidiacui^ her Jdndcrgarten lessons. Her 

writing developoem in the journal was steady. 

Both Marie's di«wings and written language refined as she 

continued to maintain » dialogue journal with her father. 

iSLgh her earliest jounal elteii evident 

^SSfhar writing ioooi^ 

;Swr«hem«ieui«o«o*«^ r 

>Ser discuisini -spring- It ich^ 
like." Afierob«»vinga favorite leleviaioopiogram, she wTM^ 
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(ooittiniied{roasp.8) , 

T like liw* and dKw » pfctuw of » televisioo sbowflf oer 

NetilierM»te«»lwtittorwaBedeicBWiai mi i ni ii niB g 

is product com«MiOMSy 'COM* MiOMlaHM^ M«e 
thouih ^ did aot fwaiM diftciid mctuat or 

l»fl|M|e, clanginf hcf iidttal "erron" » roMch her fi^^ 
model. 

Mrie'se«husiM« fardiitoguc joumil wriiinf sw^^ 
berfttber't Sl» was freqoemly ready ind willing to write in 
her joufua lod demMdfld thtt her fiMber wiiie bis eatries in 

order to maintain his end of the dialofue. Shewasatways 
curious » ««1 what he had wrinea and interested in wspooding 
tohiseatriea. Mme's entbuiiaim for writing in her diatogue 
jcwrnal has coiuinued in Cm gTMte (at the time of thU article). 

For the gifted child, dialogue jouraals offer writen 
opportunities to diicun a wide variety of toiMO, and gifted 
writtn doubtlessly have a ptethocm of lopks to isring 10 
writtti41scu8sioiL Dialogue jounials offer wrisen experiences 
in both nading and wikiag meiMCes of pemnal inttteit and 
thus avoid leading and writing in a drill fishion. Dialogue 
journals offer opportunities 10 use writing for communication. 

not simply foe imictuialprsctice. The co mmun icative 
abilitiea of gifted children should be nurtured in a nattnl 
fashoo and not pivpoaelessly pncticed to the point of ennm. 
Inoeasingfy, theorists of written communication are 
emphasizing ihtt if gifted childitn are to be encouiaged (0 seek 
this ieaming. educators and parents should concern themselves 
with maimg sure this leanung is available. Intoaoive writing 
is Mundeiiovestigated^Jproach to serving the gifted. Pertu^s 
we c«i gain a greaiv undemanding of gifted individuals if we 
offer the gifted r^ular opportunities to express themselves in 

written language. 

CA more indepth discussion of this investigation will appear m 

the Journal for the Educaiioa of die Gifted in 19S7)]. 

Dr. Jack Farley. Dtpanmnt of Special Education 

Murray Suue University, htmay. KY 42071 (502} 762-2446 

Farley. J. (198S). f b inilv<i« of i«.>m«i wriring ibtlit^ei of 

i mm i^f-^*^*^^ miinfnv nf*riiM atluiti. Unpublished 

doctorel dissertation. Univendty (rf Ci n ci n nati. 
Hewanl.W..&Oriansiey.M (1980)- ^"-T*'""*' t^tt^- 

Columbus,OH: Charles E. Merrill 
Stawn. I, Shuy, R., Kroeft J.. A Reed, L. (1982). 

ro^toyiM. kH.m«j ~riHny « m enwmunkaitive event Final 

Report to National Institute of Education. 

N1E-G-«(W)121 Washington. DC: Center for Applied 

Linguistics. 

( Ttnrk^tmnui COMUUiedfrcm p. 7) 

study also suggests diat the social and interactional aspects ot 

begbming writing activitiea are a key part of engaging suidents 

in the writing pnxeas. 

Dr. Robert Rueda, Schooi of Education 

Dept. cfCurricuhm, Teacftini Jl Special Education 

WPH 303. University of Southern California 

LosAnttles.CA900S9 



THIS REAL WRITING, 
WHATS IT AXX ABOUT? 

Nancy Eddis A Mary Maguire 
with Fnda Browns, Laurel Chin & 
Louise Larivien 
McGUI Univernty 

"ms leal writiof. I think rm getting it now.- remarked 
Joshua, a fim gnder who hid been txying his hand at diak)gue 
joinal writing ftv about two weeks. "U takes time to write a 
stoiy. you know/ he continued. 1 did all this writing for 

myself." 

Hieae icmaika were made to me aa I was reading the latest 
dialofue journal ennies of aome dUldren invi^ved iP a study 
which is kip(acKS8iaMoi««al,(3udwc. Canada. Thestudy 
will KiswN' the question: Do disJogue journals enhanw the 
liRgMfeaevtkipaMatofiiMer-ciiychikben? Mary Maguire, 
Diieetor of the Reading Centre, McGill University, is the 
principal Kseweher this project, with research assistants 
NMcy Eddis, Lfiuiie Lariviere. Fieda Browns, and classrooin 

teacher. Laurel Chin. 

At this state in die project, we are stiU coUectiflg dau (i.e.. 

diak>giie journals. clasmcraotMervatioas and interviews with 
the a^iooi principal, the dassoom teacher and the children.) 
This grede one dttaroom hu nineteen children of many 
different cduiic origins. The diversity of ethnic popuUtions in 
this classroom reflects the community in which these childr.^n 
live. The children's diak>gue journals are being analyzed 
quantitatively using Halliday's cohesion and analysis (Halliday 
and Hann. 1976) Md a modified versioo of language function 
analysis (StaVM. Shuy. Kreeft 8t Reed. 1982). Our fmai 
report will also inchKk deacripbve taae studies of a selected 
sMiple of chikbeo and the dttsnxxn context from which these 
diak)gue journals emoged. 

As obsover pviicipants, the following example typifies 
my interactioaa with the children during journal writing time 
in the clasanom. "How do you spell Ivaunted houK?", queried 
Vensnkiuedtfing a pre-HaUoween session. "How does it 
start?". I ask. "Oh. with an h. but what comes next?" "Just 
write what you think,' 1 comment. "But what cok}ur is a 
haunted house?", she perseveres, "Well, what cotour is 
youra?", I ask. "Black." she answers immediately and 
confidently returns to her desk to work on h»' creation. 

When the itaewch team visiied the grade one classroom in 
September, it w« immediately apparent to us diat Laurel, the 
clMsnxniieacher. had a warm, caring rapport with the 
chikkeo. At the begiining. however. Laurel did not understand 
the concept of dialogue jotmals. She was using a language 
expoieoce appro^ »d was more skills oriented: she would 
take dictation &«n each child, priming the messages in their 
"diatoguejouHMls.'' Afto an explanation of the diakigue 
approKh. Laurel changed her mode of responding to the 
childRfL She told the children that since diey were doing so 
wen. they were now ready to write on their own. Thnwghthe 
shfxtpMiod of discomfoh experienced by some of the children. 
Laiifers fifflily expiesKd expectatioa that each chiki could 
Mite <Riabled the childrenio feel like Joshua, who remaiked. '1 
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thtokrmiBdiiifUoow.- U wii then JhK Ae "leil" 
w« «ic*iMd bec» of * Maab« of t«to6«» 

«SS H Ta ^ i^ N, ■ »' ^s!i £g",^sSSt 

the «»pd lei onSm «ived 

*^,!;SL,c the |«oi««t. we fed cfld^^ 
Witt BiMWrt the poeitioB thai diitoiue joiiro^ 

^«.i«»derfuliwiierl- Nkoie'inexitoiertoUuiti 

coinmewed.'^oufkttai«»dytM»^5" . ^ . 
A. I wM itcuroiag the diitofue jounuU after xeroxing the 

e„aie.fartbed«yJod«»Iootod«meta.di«i^^ 
and aid, -lft«Ioc what I wrote iboui today. Iwfkha 
S^tohimSdisheitflectedoahiiwniinthew^ Oh, 
^nemember U wai about the trifts^ 
into chaneieoQf." 

Hamday.MJUC,AHa$an,R. (1976). fntoion ia 
£«gjj^ Loo«»an'i. ^ 

Staioo, J.. R-W. Shay. J. Kieelt, & L. Reed. (1982) 
rinilTTii nf TTitkTT- " * rnmmnnicanvc Evsnt 
Final Repot lo the Naikmal faaitute of Education, 

Mary Moitdrt. Dirtctor. Htadint Censer. 
FacuUy of Education. McCiU Univ^sisy. 
3700 McTmisk Sffttt, Monfftal, PQ, Canada HiAlYl 
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New Study oi' Dialogue Journals 
in Fan^y Communication 
JamStaM 

I am beginning a loiif-tenn project to study families who 
use iome kind of systematic writing a» one way of maw- 
tiining and enhancing commanicatioobew^ 
children. Writing might be in the fotm of a diatofue journal 
oote^iaMing (if UwaUy two-way and not ^ twenty 
diiwtivta). or a contimioui exchange of ktiew. lambegin- 
nini by iMoviewing JmiBea (p«oii lod children) «^ 
baS tried thia-wheiher aocceaifuliy or oot-within 
distvce of Washington, D.C^ and by conespcjnding or tatt- 
ing on the phone with other toniliea at greater disance. lam 
nw* inieieited in familiea who have used writing for com- 
munication and probkm-iolving rather th« ? 
Uiency development, although thU may be a deUghtful side 

benefit i w«mo document difBcuUie* and failures as well aj 
succeaiee,ittaitkrtoIeamaarouchaspossibte. Iwould 
npceciMe hewing fitni p««)ti (V £(om any readers who can 
omvidekadk. Ptenae call or write Jana Staun. CAL. 1 118 
£nd St. N.W„ Washington, DC 20037. (202) 429-9292. 
and leave a number^ad(trei> wheel can reach vou. 



uprinikiNG at the BEGINNING: FIRST 

leLwto read and write 

Joy Kreeft ftyton 
Center for Applied Linguistici 

As p« of a teier iwrty of the writing tfcvdopoeniof 

Sedei,aiSK3«rinAiJiBglonCoi««y.Viisuil^«dIa« 

SSwLaidy half of heri«A«tt«nJfii^ 

r^ye-TiUl a« in vaiiotia stigea of team^ 

^a^dtawa*^ and moat didn't toow any 

^JSgSAeyeTsomehadnev^ 

enterimdiia class. ... 
r3 l»d foMd dialogue joumaU » be very successful m 

pcevkxtt y^ especially itameanafi^^unicaiing^^^^ 
STbeittoSeous snid« population in to 
whomwaelimiifidEnglishpioficient However. shehad 
never used thew with sftideoia who were ao young, wh«^ 
f amiliariiy with En^ wm so ekmeatary, and who had had 

S^J^Sqwuie to print Sow«beg«iby fr^gourway 
thn)ugh the impkmentaiion and the research, anned loth ha 

Mrtwcceaaea «i • coimkia^ 
Sogue journals but with a telii^of idvo^ 
»dwShm»y.many«iueitio«is. W« are laU « the process of 
Sw«ing^que«ion^buaha«ka«neda»oidun^the 
pastdmootha. queationa we touch on hero »e: How an 
STfjfactice of diatogue journal writing be impieffleniBd wu^ 
thisBwiof students? What resources do snidentadevetopag 
bcfiinning literacy use for their writing? How is the wnting 
scifoldedforthesnKJents? How does the swdenta' wtumg 
develop over time? 

Ij^^^^l^j^fnllni ^uin»tit jp..>i»«»t with fii^t rradtra 

Since the stoJ^ had little or no English fluency at the 
beginning of the year. Ruth waited until they had beaui 
school far one moiuh before starting dialogue journaU. sothey 
would have some oral l»guage base on which (0 bmld. TTiey 
>wie each given a bound notebook with primary-spaced Imw, 
md were lold they could draw Of write or both, whatever ftey 
ntforod. During the fir« month, aQ students choaeio draw * 
Sense 10 accoo^>any what they wrote. Some only drei»N and 
^Mwaafineioa TT>eyhav«thefintl5mimjieaofead>day 
to wri«. a achedule that givea them a feeling of cootimuty and 
rouunc. 1^ in the morning there is a long periodofttme 
dedkated » individual w«k--«ading, writing, snd drtwujg- 
ind ihoae who hnven't compleied their journal continue before 
joing on to their other work. This U Ruth's time to work 
with the joumaUuwelL At the beginning of the year sbt 
called e*A stodem up to diacusa what they h«l wTUten or 
drawn. TT>ey ie«J or explained their entry and Ruth i«ote^ 
inunediately, wading aloud as she wrote. Thea they read the 
entry aloud togetbs. isfow. 6 months laier.aU students ate 
write! »d able 10 re«l Bwst of what they haw written; with 

help, they can aUrt*J whit she writ*. Somesnideniaoo 
kxjger come » to at all, but read her reaponaes and wnie 

10 
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(COKtiMmdfromp.lO) 
Utdr ourics without beli>. 

ttMnuygf tar writiM 

imnxWKe in CMft' stadeati' !«£Si^ 
^aiMihdpUieyirao*tt6n. m&sidtylviiiiedtbe 

ate the iMkoti hiKi I«l tiMir joatata for tlwji 1 1^ 

I iw v«y buiy lusIUni wuod 10 ewyooe 1^ 

wanttotagio. irawondendifwe'dmadeAminkeby 
«Mia|withttejounuds. Howii«r6aiei«lddi|oto|to«^ie 
wheoiJeydidotkaowhow? iVydkiBleveokaowEnsiiib! 
Foftunaiely.thewtetondktnt seem tt> bother tbei^ They 

oieaiii to sty it 

My fin* diy in cUss WIS ilso Iris* first diy. Sheknewno 
EnglishstalL When I slopped by her desk, she wu towing 
some flowers in her jounud, with 1 str^ of green n the 
txxtomoftheptge. "Wh»t ire you dimwing?" Icskedin 
Spanish. Tlus is my garden." she said in Spanish. "Howdo 
you write 'floi'(flower)r I told her and she wtownor above 
berganSen. Ruth and I decided that as tongas I was theieio 
help her. Iris could write in Spanish. Wbcnlreturoedthencxt 
week, she was stiUdnwing gardens and flowcfs. Butthistime 
she wnxe flower abov« her lecture. When I stopped by. she 
pointed t9io a chart on the wall by her desk. There, so 
illusti«e the ktterf. was the wonl flower. Somuchfor 
writing in SpMtsb. She had found her own resouree for her 

writiifg »d her resource was in English. 

I had never realized how ftUl the world is of print; 
especially the world of a first grade dassrocra. Signsoothe 
walls, notes on the blackboanL books and Pictionaries on the 
shelves, sid selfHSKle alphabetical lisu of "Words I use a k}i.' 
lUateiesourcea for writing. little pieces of cxuinpted paper 
with wonls written on them come out of pockets. Someone 
went to K-Mart over the weekend and, knowing he would want 
to write about it 00 Monday, brought in the part of the bag 
that had K-Mart printed on it. As the writing in the joumaU 
a ccu mii ^ff "^ the $tudea« often look back at theirs and the 
teacher's previous entries, as a foundation for new entries. 

^f.^ffnMtn« <f..rt»n» writlni 

Our go«l is that the students be abfci to wnte an extended 
piece of text about a topic that U stated clearly and elaborated 
on, and that over time they develop in their abiUty to choose 
and write about topics and to appfmimaie standard written 
English. We believe that to doth*, they need t great deal of 
fttedom: we watthMd gently nudge. Detennining where they 
are Md helping them advance invcdves a complex and careful 
process of "kid watching." The year began with wh<^-class 
discussioassboitt what might go in the journals. Buttates 
and types of dcv«k)pmeot cannot be piedetcmiioed or appUed to 

allsaidentsatooce. They often must be decided on a 
student'by-student basis, and most of our attempu to move the 
ivriting along take place in individual discusskxts while they 
write or when they itad their journals with Ruth. Astudent 

who writes "I like " day after day may need to be asked 

to write about something elae—'things you like to do. think 
about, or wish for." At the same time, writing "Hike " 



may be a new »d impoitafit stage of develapaMnt fiar aoMfaer 
t ftjA^it Some laidentt need to km 10 seek ont and copy 
words they need. Octal, wbo have bean busy gathering and 
using sighl voids since the first day of elaai. need 10 takt risks 
with spelling and sound wonbouL With some, who write 
only OM or two brief aeaieacea and dose their jouniBli. we 
talk Md aA queaboas about what they have wrkteo, 
eacoixag^ them 10 elabonue so we can understand Adr 
points. Otben. who write long eniriea very ups^iiy. are 
^araoiged to SKp. think ^bout. and pUn what they want 10 
say. Md are iMtBvd that kogth is noc aU-imporaot. 

With one Kudenc. we are happy 10 see that she has found 
wmedting to write. With aaodier. we encourage more 
aoemiQO to whM the leacha has written, and a reiponse to 
that As they continue ID write, read «^ the teacher hu 
written spedfk:ally &r them, and talk with us about their 
writing, they develop in their writing and reading in a way that 
we hope is both comfortable and challenging for each student 

Although w« are stiU collecting data, we have noticed 
growth in a number of areas, which can be mentioned only 
brieflyhext. Withoutaoy suggestk)nsonourpait.allof the 
chiklien have moved from drawing to writing. Many have 
dropped their initial reliance on copying words they could find 
or asking for help with spelling and are using invented 
spelling. Much invented spelling now more closely 
apfxoximatts conventional forms. Initially, many smdents 

wioienUke " each day. and simply mentioned 

something diffejtnt they liked. They moved next to relating 
past events, beginning their entry each day with "Yestcnlay 1 . 

' Qg -1 vuent Now we see much more variety in 

topic and style, with more elaboration of topics as weU. 
Those students who initiaUy wrote one proposition a day a« 
now writing 2 or 3. Whereas initiaUy their atiendoo was 
focused on getting something down on paper, they now spend 
time reviewing and revising tiwir writing before considering it 
finished. And finaUy, they are already devetoping a sense of 
audience-answering Ruth's question*, asking hex questions, 
and talking whiki they write about how sbe as a reader might 
itspond to what they have written. 

Cynthia, from Colombia, Ulustrates some of these areas of 
development. At first, she was reluctant w write in the 
journal at all. After considerable coaxing, she took all of her 
? -riting time to draw and label one picture: 

0*%b3t b'Mb 



blcLtK brown 
Do y»H haie a 
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McrAUNGtnsTxc AcnvmES in 
di^gS ioOWALSs 

HIGH SCHOOL WWTXNG CENTER 

Richard Harrirngton 
phocnixviUc Are* High School 

owwiDdiaidyibewuIt^ iaorier io«o cboworHittHegiM 
spelling in ihif entry: 




Shfi has tust iccendy bom forth « «n indepcadem wnter. 

maningful «e«i«e. »d priding hc«elf on needing no 

a car hta, cat "tVsf 

//tte cai d'A 

fMi a S0 smd.- hid .y<»« 
Crtj Mktn. 

Seveiil itwlefl* irWddoi, h.ve ittt^^ 

and bcioiing them kiio flare with the class. Tbeytredeeply 

involved in • itadiag and wiitit* 

dialogue jounttlc Tljey «e now nwving » fast ihM ai th» 

point we doot know wheie this jouroey wiU cad. • 



milfct i^p(«r to the «*P"*'"* ' 

ofAecomm»icadveio»eofii»tjoBnia^^^ 
^di)l»fiitty»th»<fifli««codeiind 

L«»«i»w»cb«icienxfidbywhai 

J^S^ dit live the xe«to t leaic of the -nchnesi- of 
experience, u this example shows. 

PSYCHOLOCSY at TmpU uiuvtrsity. git «y ««'^*' '«> 

stoircasu but thiOwtursUt the UiSuU go toobng sou would 
lot ofmot^^y lofix up. Oh wtll. nict dream «yway. 

Gndoally. this studeoi became kss attentive to fonn (an 

^SmS SSofui meiage in a kind (rf ^ 
coovenadooalsituatioM. Sound patterns such as i^uoo. 
o^Uelism. voiunie, list intonation, and pcosody, became 

JSTwovca into the fabric of our wtU^ 

shaJ context alk^ for the free puy of lar^^ 

psticipant calibrated language to fu a social and j^po^^ 

SiteiTln effect, the studems dialogue 

catalyst for the writer's natural voice to emerge ihrougn 

ditlocic interaction. ^ 
nSplying the findings of this study. I have begun an 
eOmiihic obicrvaiioo of the wri^ 
inalvS of diatofue jounwU with my students, w oida w 

«»rtand taxooomixe the mcaiingutftic devices 

^ Ttoedeviceearepei&rnaavefunc^of laflgu^e 

^XhwriiencaUwntioo to their own language. TTiaiis. 

2 , «suU of the con versttional context of dialogue KHin^ 

^iSiiUuixe «i •^l' 

e*t»bli$hing different linguistic roles ia relation (0 the 

diacouise event „ 
•Tht truth is.! btlit^ tvtry word Fvt wntttn... 
fiaictions as an evaluation of » foregoing comment 

"1 think tbii^^^'^'^P^^^^^'^'^^^ 
ikingsolfmfMrm^^V^^^^^'*^^* 

Will the same kind of language activiue* found m the 

U 
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iiridit €ft» ttidy qppMT la cootsjit of tbt writifli c«aier 

iHbcBtfKfaooiMCtiflf? Sote.aftirSoarauaiteoftbey«« 
krg findy. A»y tam but is dUSonot wtyt. «iy of 



MfibMB't IktsBistk cttSforiM 19 iBidi tilt fom«^ 
typokjgy or oMtliBfitiitk: active mk»yii 
foSi5eMiaicov«iatk»,iiie comm showing 
tf>« soaetfOsf makM ft dtffermcft tecitiM if U dumgM, 

somethiaf elM cbiaiM with it 

I «B findiog tlw my stiidents employ ft variety of 

ntealiafuittic devicM wlOch coibte them to 
ownlMifuaieiotiieexifeocksofdiediKOuneraL One 
student, ibr ex»ple, diKusiBd wftys d» mi^ bitter 
commiMdcsiB ber imentkm (metnge) by clauigiAf ter Cfuy 
(fona)ioftpocn. Hertw«oe«of»«ii3Ctiveaudi«ce 
pioviid ft caaext f or itf ocuiii« ber meiiife fonn to 
retatttiialfuactkmu ft poetic ftuKtiott. Herrevisk»n9uma 
enptoying linguiitic devicM mora in kee{^ with the 
aestbMiepuqx«esofbermettag«. Tbiaaod other examples 
etnogiBg ia my study teive to support the claim that ooce 
studeott develop coofideoce in the shared medium of writing. 

they wiU experiment with laogoage. 

BftteiOB (1972) has argued that the social context a Ukc a 

supetodinate message that determines bow a given act of 

commuoicaiioo is 10 be understood. It is by cjeaiing thU 
ncogniUon of social context that the dialogue journal takes on 

its roost important When communication becomes 
shnd ttd mewingfiil beoMeo a writer and a reader, it is more 
likely the ctudal of language becomes more a part of the 
modality --tone, manner, spirit-in which a communicative act 
Udooe. The diak}g\»jowiial provides a i^ysical channel of 
written cammtmication wfaeitby the participantt monitor their 
own ways of making -contact" with an addressee in a given 
disoosne situation. As a resulL it is the context providing the 
linguistic £ictocs which enablea a student to 

'wetaco nun u ni cate * 

As this leseMh continues. I am finding that assumptions 

upon which we base the teaching of writing are changing. The 
dialogue journal represents one very impoiaat «cp in the 
shifting relaiionihip between teacher and soidenL Urqjrpsents 
an emphasis on writing built upon the immediacy of shared 
experieoeea which might best be characterized as speech 
events. Mewing is Eashioned not so much by what a writer 
knows a priori but by what awareness evolves as a result of 
the play of sound and symbol and the contour and shape of the 
message sa it is tmsfonned in relaiian 10 audience, setting, 
fonniiity. purpoee, sod style, 

BaiBaott.J. (1972). 5t>p« *n P^nw of Mind. New 

Yoric: BallanOne Books. 
Harrington, R, (1986). Tbe Relaiionship Be;ween Speaking 

and Writing: Elements of Social Speech in Dialogue 

Jounud Writing.' (University of Fennsylvania) MS 
Tannea,D. "Oral wd literate Strategies in Spoken and 

Written NKiativea.' T «««ni«wt. S8 (March 1982), 1-21 . 
Riekird Harridan, FkHnixviUi Ana High School. 
524 WoodsUk Amm, Bm>fyn, PA 19312 
CompUtiiti doctoral smdlu, Univtnity of Fennsylvaim. 



COHESION IN THE DIALOGUE JOURNAL 
WRITING OF A STUDENT LEARNING ESL 

Jacqui WhisUr 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 

In my theaia, "A Dialogue Jounul as a Means to 
Eaeooaghig a Bilinfaal SuKkot 10 Write Cohesively.* I 
deacribtdthebeoafittoftbadialogQajoantalteaB 
tttnotivMadfiftlt gnte MexkM-Aaerican oident. Juan. I 
commd JuM's diaiofua journal writing 10 hia i»«lass 
essays, with a fi»» OB eoheaioa. Xfowd that bis in-dasa 
writiag was voy w«A in cobesioB* wbetvas in the dialogue 
writing. Itwi developed in hia ability 10 write cohesively. 

I believe that JuMl lack of ability to meet school eauy 
standMtte of cotesio* IMS due to several faciocs: 1) Juanhas 
had wy Uitla motivation 10 jmproM his writing skills. 
Limy is oeiilNr pnc^ nor valued in his home, snd 

/.i.— ^yvw -r !<"g m^r"*^ ^ pwwide the motivation 
because tbey m deaigBad primarily for evaluation rather than 
forieal-U&appUatios. 2) Writing skills in Juan's class are 
tn;^ primarily through pammar and p u nct uait oo drilla. 
This may be decrimectal since cunent leaeach says that 
chiltkcs do 0QCin(«naSae skills when taken out of context In 
addition, rnce Jttttt's learning style seems to be relational 
^ fiyM . ^ jp|ff^^,<m%i) tin hM Ml evec peaier need far co nt f xt nali Tftd 
leaning. 3) Leaning to write planned formal Msays is 
difficuU &r stutknta like Juan, whose primary mode of 
tsnguageoseisspootatMOusinfon»aldiak}gue. SinceJuan 
has had v«y little expoaure 10 literary language, he has even 
greaiw difliculty conforming » the essay model than do his 

do. 

Juan's inclass essays wot incoherent because they lacked 
key wotls and senteacea necoassry 10 tic paragraphs together 
cohesively. For example, he typicaUy began a paragraph with 
the pnmoua Tie' wUhout ever naming who "he' was, or he 

would leave out a summarizing topic sentence. 

Ikeptadiak)guejoumal with Juan for «ie semester. As 
he corespooded with roe in his dialogue journal, his entries 
became visibly comparably more cohesive than his essays. 
Surprisingly, his eotriea began to resemble well-strucuired 
piragi^jhs even though I had given him no formal 
requiremenu for the diatogue journal writing. Mostofhis 
diak>gtte entries began with a full semence, including the topic 
and a comment Sentences following supported the tt^ic 
sentence. 

I attribute these positive cb^ges to the following: 1) The 
diakjgue journal simaiiao eocMaged precise language because 
JuM wrote to M audience physically separated from him. who 
needed M explKMtkm to understand things she hadnt seen. 
WbM Jun waa not explicit eoou^ the audience showed 
ntijtfiderstanding in her response, and Juan learned to fUl in 

the neceoary infoination. On the other hand, in the essay 
situation the subject of die essay usuaUy was first discussed in 
class and only the te«beriead the essay, so Juan felt no need 
to repe«intomatioa in his essay that she already knew. 2) 
The diak}guejo«ml inyoived real communicaiian between 
wi<<^ wd iniMMBd wdieoce, which motivated Juan to be 
more c«eful in conveying his meaning. Juan even began to 
renad nd levise his writing on his own~someUung he wouU 
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COHERENCE IN DEAJF STUDENT'S 
JOURNAL ENTRIES 

John AlbtrtiHi ^ ^ , 
N*iion»l Technicti Imtittttc for the Dctf 

SLiic.(Boch«r.l«2). Ain«eiM«tt^^ 
uie diitogue jourtili. bowcw. Mily^ 

^SyS^ i« which ooc type of diKOum « 
•ijniiad to diibgtiB jooTOil texts. 

SS^xti, inters of the -g»«nH«i»^^^ 
*Hivfl«id,l977). According 10 thUcouract, the re«jer 

KSbefaetiew. In.n««i«.Iy«i»of tech^ad^ 

SS£«.e«ch«pat.i«i.i«^^ 

(1984) ideotxfied tlwe vewioiu of the iw«i-ocw sci*a^ 

toeep«en«of8i%«flwtoptede%etopine^ 

one s«iueiiceii«iiea«dM the given infonnitioo in the 
Stowing«nie«e. In the foltowtagexwipie. the underlined 

woRisieeraent the gxven iafocmetioa. 

Hvdrotow « bMfid oo the weicr cycle, nwe commonly 

ciedthehydKjtogiccycle. TTiis cycle can be visuihied 

as, (Weisberg. 1984) 

The 'second ptttem. -coosuni to|^ progresikso.- is where 
ti»e san« topic is .eii««ed thioc^ the text; «d 
.^irf. the Tiyperth«ie pMeni,- one &cct or p« of the^ 

become, the topic off each iocce«i« seaitaj^ 
desofting the p«is of • micKwojpe would fU the hypcftheme 

rarely, ever, to 3) The diato^jocmal 

focused on the sharing of personal im«e«ti iwhff thanjM 

mechanici, which greatly impioved Juw's 
writing. Evidence of this is the many times he cime to our 
tutoring lessioM bubbling with excitement for me to read hu 
writiea message. Also, his eniriea increased in length over 

time. ..^v^ 
In actuaUiy. I believe that Juao, as weU as many other 

stnigglittg studeou. hai g«« potential which has noc been 

tnpedbytnditioiMliiutnictiaoaliiieihods. Thisdefica 
Siphasiiea to me the need for leKhas 10 devekp writing 
MjiBunentt that are more p««poeeftil, personal, and 
,udkac6<ente«d so thai students will uodeistand the 
ccmrounicativepoww of writing, and thereby be motivated to 

improve their own writing. 

Thesis: A Dialogu* Journal as a Mtaja to Encouraging a 
BUingual Siudint to Wriit Cohesively- MA Thesis. 
Universitf of Texas at Arlington. 

Jaajui is going to Indonesia wUh the Summer Instuute of 
Linguistics, andwe don't have her aJiiress there. We do, 
however, have a copy her thesis. • 



iswhwiwiieraiJieitwoornweepaowi. 

S^to.I-«d«^«oa5g-^^ 

2toioB wti WKtom to thMiieither taew wl«kM 

uaiytitlbadiamiiid. SF.attineiBeoye^oldcoll^ 
SdS aixct ti» pitt«ns ia the foltowing excerpt from a 

long auiobiognphieal entry. 

The reason wAy war tJtai btcauulwasbomCeidiratPajsy. 

Mywhotefi^wereverydtpressing. '^'^'^Jf^'. 
JtMbereurOngandy^'tbeabkiomovearoundataaand 

^skouid^nte to a special hospital and t^ 
myi^e. 

Oneday.myparenatoakmtomanydifferentskindof 

docurstoipdotUifthisdoctoreoMbeabietohe^ 
Tht^nnaihfdtMdanti*doetorthatsaid,'OhJcanhelp 

Zt Uki a retarding person," My whoUfamly were 
praying to god thai 1 would be able to walk. 

Sixyears later. I stoned to learn how 10 walk, talk, and crawl 

on the floor. My parents have been war king so hard on n^^ 
TheytookmeiothePkysicaiTheapkyeverydayandtothe 
2^ H^e/«^-^»WA^ri'^ Thereau,nwhy 
we moved to (Y) because there was a very good school f^me 
to go. This school u called Xelebral Palsy Center Ths 

school helped me a lot with speech and ^'^^i-J^t'l^. 
was up to 14 years oUL I Ufifrom Cr. cenur to (Z) School 
fortheDeaf. AU of a sudden, I went to a public school. I 
disliked (Z) because U was too easy for me espectalfy I didnt 
'ike to sign language. I am oral and always talk aUye-rs 
long. I mean that I always use my speech all the ame. lam 

kirdafheiwing. 

In her first sentence, the new information is. "I couldn't 
walked talked and moved around." The topic of the 
subsequent sentence. TTw reason why...", refers back to her 
physical limitations, estabUsbing a clear link between the two 
Siience*. Anotherexampleof this kind of link, imear topic 
progres«ioo.occws in the third paragnph: "The reason why 
S«mov«d » (Y) because there was a very good school for roe 

toao. ThU school is called.." Hie new infomation, every 
aood school," is reitenied as given in the subsequent sentence 

{This school"). Much more pcevalem in SFs eocry. however. 

Ucon,tantiopicp«,g«.sio«. ^,^^^"^1^ 
fim p«graph » the end of the second paragraph, the topic of 

each sentence is her family. 

OS's journal entry was written as 1 personal reaction to piece 
00 masks by Rilke. 

^nS^^ over tks world by we see only mask. Only 
ptople see their faces, ire their reladonAip or close fnend. 
Face is the most important. Face i*^ isolation. Maskis 
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fremthifaa. lifaskis$iM(Wktiuic,UtktoptopU. Foeu 

btm^fU. Fact to tlfVMthtMrtottckiuanl world lift yMtk 
ifuwiaskfromtlubiftktiUau. _ 

Befbn loilyxini thii tattf, M pwpfcrMiog m^be 

oOTii»theiacoodjealcoce.id«iwiwiip^^ 

(lelidveilorctoKfrkoJttil." AlictbefiMlieoieaceof the 
«i«iyiniih(bepmph«edtK "A&ce|oetihioii^ 
experiences in the worUl ami in Ufe with the nude from Mtn 

liUdenth." 

At firW gt»iv« n«yvii-y«»tp>w*> *ehMM MMM 10 PC 

icjtemiQOOfaeoastnttopic: first, the Eko, tbeo tte mask. 

this evh wd eveiy sesieace begins with one or the other. 
Also aots thic in the first sod list sentmceg. £icei m 
meticiDaedincoooectioawithmaiics. Tbii woukl in^iy that 
fkesMdnuskSMcdiffflniKMpectsofasifiilepenoM. So 
vieiwd, the emiy &U« imo the >Bts-«>-whoie" or hypenh^ 
pttiesB. In idditkn to brevity lodsimplkity.adhereQce to • 

thitit.coheBeaL 

this pKlinunuy analysis, it seems that topic 
pngnssioo sdiemas «e oaeful describing cohesioe in journal 
entries. In these journal entries, the writers adhere to one or 
moieoiganizaikMalschemas. Beyond the sui&ce anomalies in 
these sttidents' Englidi. use of these scbemas highlights the 
underiying cohesion wd order in the writing. Ofmierestto 
writies teacMcbcn «e the conditions which foster such 
cohenace. ConBDl of topic a hallmaik of dialogue journal 
writing, would seem a cndalekmeoL Of interest to student 
Md KKbs is diat such c«teitnee emerfod when the focui of 
the wri^ wu on comfflunicatkm of content nuher than on 

focm. 

Bochner. J. (1982). English in the deaf population. In D. 
Sims. G. Walta. 4 R. Whitehead (Eds.). Pcifhfillliui 
romm.tfli«tiop- A«€^mgnt Tfiiftint. BaltunoTK 

Williams and Wilkins. 

CIsricH.*Havil»d,S.(1977). Comprehensioo and the 
given-new contract. In R. Frandle (Ed.). QiaGQUOC 
Pmrttictinn AKl j r<vi^pwriiiMi<<nn. Norwood,NJ: ANcx. 

Dmws. F. (1974). Functional sentence perspective and the 
organization of ttxL In F. Danes (Ed.). EffififlLAll 
fyf^t^»\ SiHiwtva Ptetmfletjy^ Ftague: Academy 
PubUshing House. Czech Academy of Science. 

Weissbag.R. (1984). Given and new: Par^Ilph development 
models from scientific English, trsol Quafttfiv. 18, 
485-500. 

A longer versioit (if this article mil appear in a book to be 
published by TESOL 

Dr. John AlberHjti, Dept. of Curriculum and IiutruciiOH 
National Technical Instimefor the Deaf 
One Lomb Memorial Drive 
Rochester, NY 14613 
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ASSESSING COMMUNICATIVE 
COMPETENCE IN THE DIALOGUE 
JOURNALS OF ESL STUDENTS 

Sktlley CutsttiH 
Qeorgetown University 

TTiia sh^ provides a valid metbodoksgy for the 
MseMwent of cwwittir s ii va c onM )OM> n r< t in diakyta journal 
writiof « any othtf ftectioaai use of written language, using 

tl«e measati ttiwrgnHrino. IriangulaikM is often 
empk>y«d wtea noaa of the mensural available has been 

in)j fpy%A>iui yii«iid«ia d pri o r IP the study. 

The study h« Us roots in a dilemma that l along with 
many other ESLttaehea. bend. Inthesommerof 1981.1had 
been MkBd » Mch a retpidred frsmmar cfittse 10 a&ilt 
stuteMs. but I wasat convinofid that the fioimal study of 
giwtmar « isolttiaa would be^ them beeome more fluent 
speaksfSMdwriKO. I began keeptogdiatogue journals with 
each student, 10 inci«M their csqwneoce in die fiinctknal uses 

of English in a commonicaiive setting. Asthejourosls 

pnjgmssed. I noticed growdi in dw students' written 

cqn„n,y^.«ri^wwipHiBnee.andb 

positive chMget I WW seemg. lliediitoguejounaUwerB 

showing dMmseK«s to be a vehicle for promoting and 

feciliiating die devtlo|)m«t of «xnmuoicaiive competence in 

« ing. 

he not step was to demoostrtte emi»ically ditt these 

devtkjpmenis were taking place. I was concerned because I 
believed that the assessment measures already in use did not 
fuUyitpitsent students' communicative skills. Idiscovered 
that that wei« no existing measurements that couU be used to 
assett commtnicative competence kt writing. My goal was to 
find or dewlop valid meastattt of commumcative competence 
dut couU be tsed with fint or second language students. 

The diak)gue jotnals from 18 of my adult Japanese ESL 
sudeais provkled die texts for analysis, devehjpmem and 
vaUdKXMofamethodokjgy. The diatogue journal lexu are 
communkttive language in use, and sre therefore vilid as a 
soiBce of data for die analysis of communicative competence. 

The dsee independent mettures used in Uus work include 
hdistic assessments of commuoicadve competence in diak)gue 
journal writing, stodcmgrwle point averages frwn all ESL 
classes tal^ (hiring an intensive summer program, and an 
analysis of discotne topic featiaes. The discourse topic 
analysis indudes five aspects: topic midadoo. topic 
continue, topic recycling, topic content (domain or theme) 
Md qoMiiiy of lexa as measured in a sentences periopic niio. 
The CPAs «e dewiy die most extetnal, sod not based on the 
diak)gue jomais; howev«r, diey represent teacher assessmenu 
of Um students' general laagua^ lability in an ESL program, 
»d were tiierefixe indiided ki die analysis. 

Based on the results for each of the three measures, 
ttudents wwe iMod on each measure and stratified into high, 
middle «dk)w groups of eciual sine. Contlaiions between the 
duee kinds of measures Goukldien be determined. ThehoUstic 
mikings and die GPAs Gocreltfed veiy highly (Jfi). suppoffing 

diehypodiests dtatdMTGPAs in some way assess students' 
communkativc Ability in additkM to dieir proficiency is the 
tradidooal skia areas. The co tr eladon (cont.p.l6) 
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DIALOGUE JOlmNAX^A^ro TOT 
ACQUISITION OF SPELLING IN 
A bSngual CLASSKOOM 

Robirt Bahrutk 
Austin Comminity Collefe 

<Sammc^ Hwtisfiillinettliopiw^thii 

«d w« fcffini father bdiiol «kA ye«: «Bo* 

Mdlvli b» Cillka U "iqiiettBd^" ti 1 rewU of • 
3^L«inSu»i wMdi «M ID «eod lo^ipecific 
n«od« of ibii« mi««*V ckiWM («M Cumm^ 

Usiof diatofuejownals. tfw intervention 
,jfy,,, |^.^ m*iriitf am«t.t e coini«ngt^ 
devekxmeaMliBoa&Bt. Tljeswk«uw««ioki to merely 

iooMli. «id the MKher leipowW 10 thctf idCM. providing 
ttenwiibt model of cooveotioftillinfuijeuMge. TTuoigh 

biw^en tiie diicoum 10^ «e«aii ind tlie tw 0^ 
malsoiifnificMC Thii contlitiottiuiieics tl« the 
UnguiitkaUy biMd diicowie topfc intl^ 
indkauv of studdtt comfflunicadve tbaity, in that the 

compoiiie of diicoHfie lopfc moMuwi pwipi the ttiJto 

similtfly to the other two meawm. 

TOi study ofldi two mv» coooibtttioM 10 the fieW- 

First, the findinp provide » hMclioe far loeiiini 
une mviMeinent skilU in the diatofUB jouraai wntuif of 
itaMtitudcett. Secood. the i&idyihowsthic three types of 
Mseinesit. used in combinttMM. indeed provide an inecfln^ 
of itiidents' eoauniaic«iv« Ability in inienaive wTit^ 
theftbyvalidttinstheeeaeuiirecttuaodinthUcoAiexL Thu 

aod future itudiei c»n ccmbutm cmpoiciUy my own 
intultioitf iad obieiv*kjqj^ lod thoee.of many odier teachei, 

thtf diatogue jottiul writing fiKiiitaiflC »d denwnsiru^ 
iC(t»iiiti<**^ rf>mmiinif^¥fl comoetencc 

Otttsteia.S. Tnffinl ttT fnmtTHinicativg 

fnrnrrywrf"*^'^'' Aniniiv«itnfthp.(ii«tamfi 
jonmii writinf iV Iwvm iluli FSf ■ iftKteflB. 

Unpublished PfcD. disicftiiioo, Ooorgetown Univenuy. 
19S7. 

S*rU*y GtasttU, 1010 Cdvtrt Strut. ArUHgion. VA 22201 



lowofihe n i uthMW iti mflnrtiflit iw , 
^^wriiifli 4dUi i«f>co««i ill jom^ 

^SSlofth»child(i»ni»«»^ 

itiiiiflitasNilM); , 
^y«lM isvtnMd spelling is coocoRMd, two sreas of 

uSSjS doubk iK>w«to (ej. aMA 

dV chll4« can kirt the coBwnikjni of 
iajiividuilijad talBr«io« involvini difiewot words for e«A 

^^fiteyseeniedtobekirei n i d aa a wofwo^ 

with and without final fi. father than menwiiing them one by 
onn as in lists ipen« evidenct thai atiidenu are acquiring 

undeilyiagpctoaples fo^wBingEn^ orthognphy. 

MAi^Srf Aeyi these dial^ 

also pubUahing in the dMsroom) awaged three y«sen gain In 

'**SLleringthaeducatioftal histories of d>eje «tu d^ 
in light of the infocmatkm above, tt seeas appropriate to 

oooteUiim OTO/..-<AiWPt« wiU lear^ 

safice fonns which code the experience they are having. 

Cummins. J. (1986). -Empo^vering Minority Stodcnts: A 
Fnmeworic far Iniervetuioo.^ HtfYlTTl FlIlKlHWnai 
BfiXifi^ 56, 1. 18-36. 

Gfives,D. (1982). V^flflnr ""^ Tcarhffl tt WotL 

Poftsnottdi. NH: H einem s nn . 

BaMnuk, ParalUl StudUs DMsioH 
Austin C<Mimiuuty Collttt. Box 2285 
Austin. TX 78768 (272) 495-7137 
CompUtini Docicrai Studies, Univtrsity of Tixas- Austin 




Diary PVruing 



Cot wmiwi, <«M (0 I 



WCM 10 M. 



TSmiQc Got WMiMd, w«N M 
iVitf /My. Got uf. w-l"**. »»m to W. 



4 

Maik Twain iBcalls this boyhood jouital in TA* /wac^Wi 
Aifwi^ noting th« hi opened U one New Year's Day and 
stopped, disoouAfed: 'Stanling events appeared to be ux) 
nwinmycafeertoiwkradiaqfnecaattiy.' 
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tyiw OB Midei« joimiri wfitof." i«i » tto ti^ 

OtX^dWBKtfeWflMKlMllKVIIOlMta 



psyckohtkataspKtsaidtkitia,bygnmiMMttkt^ 
immiMafyjis, WthefiitkaffifyeMofiealpmpiatiaM 

diHfsioondrkhMSSoftMsMwpmipofstitdtis. 

-UNCOOPERATIVE, COLD-FISH STUDENTS" 

VS. "DISORGANIZED SOFTIES": 
RESEARCH ON THE USE OF PERSONALITY 
TYPES IN DULOGUE JOURNAL 
INTERACTIONS 

Henrik Eger 
Univenity of Uliaois at Chicago 

Ialwaysd»usbcIwuatoodtMcber. Ho««ver. over the 
yem I began to &d MBwy with ray quest for exceUeace aDd 
tlM my I inailB my stadcM fiolkw I ocMskkied 
eoUflMaiedlei'flitoitaU- agenda. DidlieaUyhelpeach 
inUvitbal sudeiK ID find bis or ber ttaique voice, or wai I 

Wotie, was I dooing youQg people in my own 

creiiiwe<acadeniic image? 

I vividly ftoMaiber one of my bri^uest engineering 
students M UIC who b^an to show oppotitioa to me fiom liie 
moowot I iMTOdBCfldtfaa dialogue jottmaL HefipequenOy 
veibeUxed bis disgust wiib "aU iboae unnecessary things u 
En^ishdefMBMnts." The mora caring and tmdentaadkig my 
jaamalfespoiuea, the wone bis replies. Kesaidtb«be 
refused to -expow" any foeUogs. espedaily within an academic 
enviranieot. wd sttgfMted that 'caring' bad nothing 10 do 
with logic' in geoetaior bis 'educatioa" in pariioiiar. 

Ttme events helped focus my uaoeitainties and concern. 

1. I had studied »d been tnined in couttseliag approaches, 
leming 10 accept ndicaily different ways of feeling, thinldn^ 
and exptessicg ooeaetf, and Usiening and te^woding 10 others 

in ways acceptable 10 their needs. 

2. I iMd discovered diakcuejoinelwritmg and the powHfia 
extn dimensions it can bring to leaching, writing, and 
kaning. 

3. I b«i been inooduced to the Myen-Briggs Type Indicator 
(MBTI X a ooa<littical pernoality type ittvemoiyl and had 
begun to s&idy the impact of personality types on behavior in 
geoetal and on writing in paiticular.2 Beitxt this, I bad feU 
misundentood and fiustmed by my ttudeois; understanding my 
own personality type in telatiOB to my students changed my 

outlook completely. 

The man; I opened my mind 10 these new concepo the 

moie I realized the potential for myself and my students. I 

began to aik many questioas that eventually led to my 

disaeMion resesRh on The impact of teacher penonality 
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obaovitioM. imeivteiis, aodfxperiaaaii. 

1. HowflwchdosaacaRaiapciionalityftelaBXKiedto 
jmntf catmpoadaBoa. aay an iBB^w tMiior oompind 10 a 
ssoitag OM. a pwepcive Maeher ODopnd 10 a judging one? 

2. AMtteepmalitytypaitfaMwoiildCealpaitiatlaKiy 
(tM)Gomfoi^ in iMiieiag with dialogna jotsBiIi? 

3. DoesafbnaalkaowMiaofpertoaalky type influence 
dieactMlwrithigkidialogMOOiraipoadeace? AndespodsUy: 

4. ifonewcMiocoMpHsattdeiitwiihifiaeherpenonaUty. 
could one meaaoe Mdpeihaps even predict volume or quality 
of writing, depei^ OB tte 'maicli' or "mismaich" of teacher 

Md student type? 

With a knowledge of penonaUty types. I hope that my 

study c» bdp (ooOege) Macfaeis » enhance the undemoding 
of dieir writing pams and may cone to see reticent soidents 
titomiHhi^g^'^^^M'M a fl pM i ti ve'coldfirii.'' Similariy. 
young achiUs who have kamed to become aware of aspects of 
th^ own pmonaUiy might have a chance to revise 
pnconceivede:q»ctttioBa of Oemaelves and others. Aereby 
fieeiegH9 poasibUities of expression and growth throuj^ 

dialogue. 

I Gon^dtf dtah^uejomal writing one of the most oeative 
and powetftd loola in the Ufie of a leachar and a student 
However. I am woadeoBi wiMiher dialogue writing without an 
intuitive or coiMcioas attempt 10 undentand and appreciate 
penonality type difbreoces could be considerad a dangerous 
iosmunent in die hnds of Aoae teachers who, over the course 
of time, have hardened and come to peroeive difficult students 

as "uncooperative" or "ignorant." 

Students, too. tmaware of some of the sttengdis that can 

come fiora appnciating type diffemces. might wreak havoc 

on unsuspecting instniciors by labeling them ss "disorganized 

softies* simply becatse their teacfaea say or write things 

which the students find saange and unacceptable. 

Some of the following commefltt by Myen and 

McCauUey. althou^ written for MBTI counselors, illustnus 

the potential beoefu for teachers who are interested in the 

connectioo between personality type and journal writing. Had 

I known some of these tilings when teaching the engineering 

students, our dialogue jounals migl» have been an even moce 
tew«ding expoience fior everybody involved. 

'In eariy Kssions it is not usefiii to ask a thinking type to 
describe feelings. It is also not useful for counsekn to label 
thmwtng types 'deftnsve' or Inie l le cn ial t n n g' when they tttve 
Double putting feeling into words, or when their words for 

feeUngs sound snalyticaL" 

"Ssflsiogtypee will need to know that die infomatioo will 
have some pTKticai value." 

Tntiririve tvTiei wiU need to see possible future benefits." 

"Ssliag types can aometimei be more cooccroed with 
pleasing the examiner than with reporting their own natural 
styles." 

"iQUBXfiii can be expected to be particulariy concerned 

widi privacy issues.'^- 

Obviousiy, personality typology is moee complex thin 
these few practical excents indicate. However, while the 
Mjers-Brigp TVpe Indicator cannot be a pmiacem. 
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Jiffcmrnniltir— 

U.I irrSiiMi I Min"'' . ' 1" "'^'^'^ 

5^^S^iicriT>^(CAFn.P0B 13807. 

writifli riiji wini " fnllrTT rrr^^ 

JZL;.^. M. 28S>300 (198*). 

fll^'^ raiiiuliint Pivcfaotoliitl ftcit WT^^J^leie Ave.. 
ft3?3E,CAW306) 1986. Excdk«h»adb^ 

^•^JSSe^-t. f .0. Box 4348, Chkaio, II 60680 

Vnimsit^lcilUuiols ^ 

PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL BY HISPANIC. 
YAQW AND ANGLO EIGHTH GRADE 
^ GIRLS AT RISK 

Pat Colftr 
University of Arizon* 

Mvcwineduc^hMbrougJanieincooaawiih 

exact me*mn|. lod leems to i«dude wyoie who ii 001 
bchiviM In I lodaUy acceptibte minoer. 1^ i6fiiw 
lowMd ailiie M diitingiiithftd faxn wccew by ^ 

it»d«Ji. indfer wto «ei^ 
muldniicr. btocpiBi with thiitofli^eittcocwm. for 
SSlSi I decktodtoiaveitiiiie how Miiiki^^ 
gifUp««i%eichoo», wmt mc i n i ng rioencfaooi have for 

ScadiMt middle fdwolia the SooilN^ Htfeeofajem 
SdmSLed ei|I«b iride; la 01 the« h«i WW or 

TDedivenityiathis 

sBiaU fioup li <Wib««e. » dcccBBioe if 1^ 
oiDoity pogpe wouU view idwol iny difffireolly fiR^ 

nSrioiM jotwrii becMie one wv » gicto informatioo 
^wot fiitt pncqxioiii dotinf the 1986^ Kbool ye« 
rincelwttWiioibeeeeiaithejiriieKlidiy. The cooditioiu 
for otf(Saio|ne»e not optiraum, tony the teuti Weere 
|iv«o • Awef in the ichool office whew the jouraiU CM be 



GOTING TO KNOW THW TOROUGH 
DIALOGUE JOURNAL WWriNO 

Tina Mtdman 
PbUadelpbia Public Schools 

In ptychotofical theory tfcjOe;^««^^ 

iBft^tateihecaoepMttiBdbytei^ 
S^£Sr«iotiidS«dpe«o«s. AIthoo^*e tower 

my nemo and TJoiv-iity MiieriiU^^ 
«,^«ceoCprivicy. WcbepnthediitoiueiDybow. 

rSa«>iL iSiW some obecMti^ 
of distofuejooBtfi to <^ *^ ~ * 

in AmSooI ii wea i» • cootiniious »ca^ 

SSStil«d«S«i»«I«ol«ieve«is. -njeu-e^rf^f 

X4^S^|iii.th«fcr.po«ti«»^.c^ 
the neiidw leoMBB they «c tieed to eipmerxiaf fio^ 

SSyoTiSLiih I tm not iiiiai the 

SS«S,ooly..o«n««hod«^^^ 

how the lirii viewed school, the jouraei wntini hii helped 

SSSiVp«ionaI connection bew 

^tLem^ «h»a oiheif, b« our distoguei weie 1^ wt^ 

JJSiXwd « le.« indiceied 10 c«A giri th« one edu^ 

^^'iJS^Silysi.ofthe^ 

rt-5oM 10 tiAool experiences-* iiidlcMkw of the rel^^^ 
I^^SSXSSwoSl I.l.obdie«6*«the 
diak«uejouinaU«llowsthepiherinfofd«»oot»«w 
«oXiS«!Do firU wriic about the ph^^ 
rS«edurinfeariyido»esceoce? Do they wnte sboot 
o«mie« by tenchets that seems discriminaioiy toj^^ 

o?boy5^v!^chaB«in| views of b«^ 

^Ttmcod in the diateftie jowMU of youai ado^ 

T^^^potemial ttteaich OSes of dialog 
ft»&ceddu«iSs»i(Iy. Ooeiihowthediatofueiainhe 
used to le«BCtttanUyi«kvaotiafam«ion about ichoA 

Sly ctisioms or cuta« p«wi» d« « • 

SoSufi. Second.canweiatein&^^ 

ffaaiiioo fiom one schooi » soodier dufinf early sdolewnce? 

wStafcmsikjnisievenlods^ 

the help liw by the ichoot ns perceived by the itudem 

D^SSe^iiri communkation can be . powerful u»«i^ 

revSS tatometioo about those issues of t«»der concerns. 

cuUwale«wie««.snd school trsniitioos. Myown 

J^S^pSJS hints St their potential fix in veso gs^ 
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(amUmudframf. 18) 
T!m iBKto wto ^ipttsi ihUpriadplft it twin thK 

kAiMM tte wiyt iiaMi kK!i.acs. and iMCt « «• 

v«iOMtbli«vtolWidtiTiiiiiniMlii»ti»c^M«»»*^ 
dtfblM tlM Micte » Mr iMoMBd imp the inoer 

X)iiiociie jottiMl wiitiag oa a duly bttis |tve me the 
iMiQiie onnitwity 10 "ipeik' to my studM aboct tfae^ 
honei, net^witoodi, ichooU cbuchee. fitieadi, £^ 
^ilofue jnawb htiped me widi the iiqaMuaB tiik of 
diKOMftaf die inMma. valuei, cultval and ethiUe a^MCts^ 
bfalofkal «id emockJiiel need*. «oih«k»»» dr^ 
Md iamat stimuli, ani otfter cooiideisdam which mike up 

the "whole" child. 

A )«v «o I tsefw a pro ject with a bek)w.avense eighdi 

Bade daei is a middle icbool widda a larfe city Kbool 
sytteo. Mny of my ttudeats had been retained, and thus were 
<MiVfi)rd)e|iadele%«L Seveol had lengthy lecofds of 
diicipliiieprobkmi. Some wen eodtnnfvaydifficuU 
coodidottaathomcaBdiadieiieiihboriiood. Someoeeded 
(leipHiiBly to "laft" to aomeotte who had a foutiae ouerest 

Sinn I could ooc sit down Md actually hive a penooal 
connoMioB widi each of my popila evesy day. dK dialogue 
joumil became an extremely vis^altemadwe. Uwaa 
deSaittly a way to communican ia a penotial and syuemidc 
way. If I tetualty got to know diem better, could I duo teach 
dwmbeita? Would I be abte to handle diacifdiiiebeaet? 
COuU I mate a ital differawe in dieir academic achievement? 
And moetimpoctiody of all could I get diem into dte habit of 

expniting dieir worid dirou^ writing? 

Some of die qoestioM for which I sought answers in our 
diatogueK Whitiadiischikras^'picttae? Has she uained 
self-vprovalandself-re^eo? What is her emotional 
innperanett? Wbchnpects of her emotiooal repertoire are in 
opeiatiott during ddf period of her life? Ishecoocenedabout 
actions or events which caun Cear. wony. angor. ainoyance, 
JeakMsy. or shame? Or is he feeling die emotions of kive. 
hippinees. Joy. eiatioa. satisfaction. or pleanve? Igakied 
insights to den Md odier queatiooa. and I began to discover 
die ifltiicKiw of adolescent behavior in relation to bodi in and 

out<of-achaol variabtos. 

I m just die beginning of analyzing my data. However. 
I alieMiy tew some condusiotts about what happened to me 
iMlmyielatiottshipwidimysoidents. Interacting widiin die 
diakigoejownals attowvd me to inena privately mdier dian 
publicly widtctttainpenonalitiea. Since we wne continually 
'talldng' to each odier. we wen Goodoually adjuring our 
popeptioni of etch tMherind our un de ntan dinp of each other. 
A tncher leally needs all the help she can gee and beoefuting 
torn die iotenctioos which surfan during diak}gue journal 
writing is mily a "help' and definitely wonh die earn enba 

Tata Xtdimit, 622 E.GctiasLaM 
PmaMpkia. PA 19119 

Ccm^UUHg doaorat stuMa at tkt Univtrsity of PeHHsyhania, 
GraiuauSehsciif Education 
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THE DIALOCVE JOTIRI^AL IN A 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH CLASS 

Doris Armstrong 

My naevch is on die on of dialoiite journals (taiag one 
lemeaMf in « 'aveme" anbirtM high school Ea^ daaa. 
I^ay llthgnidaaitMlmiatekaepajoiraaiisGaaadon 
dMMonawMa: wiponinwwadiBg. draft! of writing 
igigBnens.towpetiowd nla tion a n ydtiat having to do 
wididiedna.iabodiaeiMes: people, aad conn of «udy. 

As teacbaiAeacncher. I did noc uraccun d» joonala on a 
diy-MHlaybMii. 'Hiatis.itfflioeghlallowadclaairoontime 
ftjr writtag. I did not give aunntiOBS each diy n to what to 

ite Aon. odw thn to niaacaia diat "dasamom oonceffis* 
shoukibediefccttt. Iiepttedtodtejowttlentrinabononce 
aweek. Itae woe no g;9dn given £or the journals. 

I foil dial mueii admolworfc is stnietuied »o M to inhibit 
students from die discovery, definition, and aotviag of 
prablems. nd widi lisle actaal engagenent widi die subject 
Could dds joimtf provide a fidd when, widiout Sear of enon . 
a students dxnghis could play fiedy? Would die dialogue 
jounal help naohe iaieipenonil pnhlems? 

I am now hi dn midac of die akm pracen of analyzing 
dienjour.^toanwhatiattatfydierB. Avery wide 
vaiationte die anown of writing occuned. Inafewdnmitic 
inswion penonal dUBcidtin between sniden and teacher woe 
wocted out hi die journal, which may have blocked die 
ttudentl work if left tnesohed. And ceittiniy some instances 
of grawdi in dUnkiflg about dieme and chincter in liienoue 

An oumple poaooil diflkulties dealt widi in die 
dialogue joufiiaifoUows. The annual attack of spring fever 
wM causing considerable reatkssnen when one smdcAt. Pat. 
described her iiritatioo widi two boys in the dan. 

PAT: The kid: in this class imst) or* ajok*. / have put up 
with enottgh of Tom s or BUts enide ami dicustiitg comments. 
No (me suuds up to them, Fm personally sick of them. I'm 
not teidnt them walkover me. they can walk over you. bui 
they will never walk over me as long as I'm here. 

ARMSTRONG (in margin): / guess that's how U looks. 
Good for 

PAT: / totally cannot concentrate wl them constantly talking 
about things they do, (mostly wi girls). I could even express 

myse^in EhU^ «^ opply i^ffiff ^ 
by these two people. They are eonstantiy holding our class 

backfi'ommaHy things A I'm sick of m 

ARMSTRONG: You do very weU an^>how-! Thanks for the 
feedback-l'U try harder to hold them down." 

The nsuk. of coum. wu diat n I succeeded in eofoRing 
monankrondientwo.PatwaspleftaedandaowttL I 
might not have woiked oa ddt pra^bkra as effectivdy if Pat 

htti not added her mofivatioa to mine. 

In conttM. ModMT smdaM. 'Jade-, used die dialogue 
jointd far diii^iag Aon mbjea matter. He (conL p.20) 
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A STUDY OF STXTOBNTAjm -reACHER 
UBESATION THROUGH 
WSSCUE JOURNALS 

HaHMh WiMtom 
PWlKielpfcii miic Sdiooli 

invertigtting »i6iacm change 
Alice Walker. J J5. Salinger. Zort Neak Hurstoo, CTwoe 

J^SS^^SW m«rfyofthc*,ae^ 
ISSgSekdial^ 

(mnlntitf io^miali h«o to the play 

ippUed the AriiU)ieliao cowxpt erf the Mffc hero to w 

AU My Sons. 

cftitichangioffomMMdckancur. His downfaU is tht 

prospirity. Hiis4m0,mhithfynm^aBdprt»p€rous. 

ARMSTRONG : Wett. yts-maybi not a/^'^Jj^^' 
thomK Not «vM prtsitkntofGtMrd Motors! What 
ZSoless^iHhisptnonaUtycausidhimtomaktthtswront 

^''tSwW be happy to hear from other tesearchera who are 
aoiiyiiiii diaiofue joanaU. aiid^exchaofe 
QOttihle aokiiioaa with them. 
O^rijiAmssroHg. 296 North HapU A^. 
RUtewood, NJ 07450 (201) «52-«»5 



di,cw th* tl«y hw« a laiviiji^^ 

daiaibMtbyVyioaky. ^ _ 

W^idk fWiaMwa. ^«*»»«y Ziia, Ilfce ^af**^ '^l^ 

PWadttpkiM. PA !9m 

COiXEGE STUDENTS WRTTTE^ 
REFLECTIONS ON LEARNING 

Deborah Jensen 
John Jay CoUege 

My teiean* dcactibes coUege sflKkitt's reflec^ 

during o« lemestac. lainf the wu of 10 Jo"^ 
^Larchinihe«eaoftefloctioBiu»csan6«un(to- 

JSSSd sco«iattoos a« 1^ 
SSJ^i^JS^oTaDdeval^ ^r^^' 
S?K^SS«cc U to stitogthen the to^ 

rSrtTnTiheejraerieoce. I ha%tchoaeoiouae dialogue 

S^'iS^SSctivetnomenL T^^^^l*^ 
2SSscaoc««ea«..aoci«to«,«cooDect^ofthe 

;SSwhkAa«tpa«oftheorigin^exp«j^ 
^Soccunedduringitnecttoowithe^ 
!S«iitade* blinking of new coi^^ 
SjSlSKtu«* and feeling is one of the cen««l fca^ 

he to to devek»»aw«eiwa and a it^ 

£SSg^«udent, can g«ii a .e«e of ^^Ip^^ 

Sekawt. learning by iaolarin^ 

SttU cooctTB, and queitkw itlaied to thetf stt^^ 

S^dSSTfiom Ae experience, which *f 
SSari^Tii sod fostering the ability » work wuh U ^ 
SJ^SSmft. UheJpi«ud«ustotakealookattheaffecuve 

feelings, and to clarify the feelinp involved 

sSific teacaich qtieitioM guiding the data ana^y«s are. 

student reftection in the diatogue journal? 

• What type of academic eM)eri«>«»«'*»«^°T"'*^^ 
iuiSiS -udeata «flect on in their diato^ 

• vvhataoributiooalstmegieadostudentsuiemreflecung 

on academic expcrieaces, in itlatioi 10 schievemeiw 

««lMi itfleStw on academic expeo^ 
^Tcoostniniviit »W«t«* wiU be iis«^ 

found in the diatogue journals. n-««rf-wi./ 
D< Wi CommuiUcationt SUUs I>*Pf^ 

445 Wtst 59th St., N4W York City. NY 10019 
School of Eduea6tioit 
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RELATED RESEARCH; THE EFFECTS 
OP WXniNQ ON HEALIK 

JiiQM S^ooMir. a ptycteloiiii at SooAm Meihodift 



A TEACHER'S VIEW 
L(i/<( Rgtd 



my 



teaMyyemwaiclQwto 



uBdmtew iMdooly McipMd 10 wite eiiiwr ^bM 
pmoMilnrantfic mN, or trivia 

A ttMBber of nMWM of hedtby fuactkMiini. indudaif 
Mood aii«iet v> nMMM inuMM system fiuc^ 
caiMr viiiiir Md Mtf4ef»(tt of sut^ve distnM 
befbce. immfldiaBly tteniwd. and « six weeks «to 
Aatoooak Mivi^ (Nood pressure, bean fiBB, etc.) w«s also 

iBMsund«Klidiydurin|tl»«cudy. 
ptoMbteiepoitt tiM tniiiiV down coocena aad fodi^ 

ledtopotUiveiesttltsaatbsimimioefiBK&oatesa.^ 

levels (whtcfa dropped day by day for ttie 
wridasroypXaiidsutoectivedissets. ITmm who were asked 
to discuss OH^ tiivisi pursuits got no benefits, and this 
diSteence b^ 19 ate six weeks-^he writen had msde fewer 

doctor vistei 

la a ftiMad study. Peead)^ and BeaU found thst writing 
aboot bolb eoodotts and facts sooouwfiof a traumatie event 
was even moiebenefieiai than an 'eootions only" approach. 
PtmdJater caoikw that the writers instructed to write about 
traonMie events woe initialiy distressed than tbose 
assifned to the trivial conditioo. but that loog-tenn foilowup 
meanies aU fiivond the writing as a tbeiapy approach. 

Ke also potacs out diat a major diawback of "writing 
tbei^' is that this kind of private, noo-inteiactive writing 
"does not allow for an objeoive outside opinion, support frain 
others, or objective coping informatkm." While this is tnie 
for the penottl jownal or disry. dialogue jounals. when 
appcopriatety. can also provide some of the benefits of 
fffftftiarfcMMt^'^ Those of us who find that we are doing 
counseling in diatofue joomaU even when that wa«t the 
initial inwat ate probably doing more good than we realize. 

We M interested in tearing about other leseafch which 
pinuee directly dM itenpeutie and psychosomsiic benefits of 
written communicaiiaa. sod will share sny wch finds in future 

issues. 

Pennebaka.J.W,Kiecott-01aser.J..AGlasa.R. DisckMure 
of tr. iousMd immune funcdaoo: Health implication for 
psycinthoapy. P^xr presented at the 19r7 Meeting of the 
AmericM Psychological AssociaOoo. Washington. D.C. 

Ftonebaker.J.W..&Beall.SX (1986). Confronting a 
tnwmatic event: Toward an understanding of iohibitioo 

Wtddisease. Tixitml Ahnonnil Psvchologv. 95. 3. 

pp. Z74-2S1. 



10 ite plM Md tiM of coHM. cbittis or adjust i»r 
ttee sdwdaks Md fmiiiiia at> dM tbi iMchMics of die 
ie«ii» or kiattiictiM CQuU be iBBidMd 10 tiie nq^tiietnetas of 
AeRMKfcste' TMicliMiMOonskiedaf fbUowifif dnxigh 
oa dia ct»«; w« which ««sre naverielaied to my own 
uMwrt^Vproach. Hie i iiswm a nf or materials were 
usuaUt m: deav^Uteioaitfkanmd Most often within two 
weeU a letter of appnciatiaa would arrive. End of die project. 

FoctonMaly for ne. aoc all leaeaiGh worimdjust that way. 
In die maty, many research studies widi which I wu involved, 
a few w« v«y dil&wai. and they are die only ones diat were 
realty valid MteM my woric was ooocemed. Notonlywas 
die lesBMCh ki eKh c«e undertaken in order 10 find oia 
KjBiediinfaboutmyowuiastt»ctioB,withalotof 
expiMStioa by me Md 10 me, but my students were involved 
w^ die leseachRS over as exteoded period of time because 
dier goals were 10 enhuce die studeotil' educational welfore as 

wdlM gather data. 
jMa Statoo wM die type of reaeaacher who came not 

knowing die tttswers aial resUy aoi even sure of die quesdons. 

Htf foctv was on finding out what I was already d(^ in my 

classroom, not in asking me to carry out her new tasks. 

Througb countless meedngs, discusskxis and shared readings 

bff project deveksped. but not in an iron-dad formula. Thu 

pincess of watching, studying, evaluating, discussing, 
revw^HngMd stMiiiv over agaia and again aUowed me to be 
arealpaitofdiestttdyasUdevekjped. Our diacusskms were 
finctueat wd Uwugh we could only assess die "here and now' 
of what WM happening, new ideas sod new insights devetopcd. 
The stuiknts were enriched by a caring dassoom {Miticipant 
whomdieysrewtotoveandtotnist As a teacher. I was 
stimulated to see that what was gcing on was valuable and 

worthy of study. 

This project grew and reached itt goals, but instead of 

ending, it grew ftmher and continued to invdve me, showing 
me my ow« woric fittsm a lotaUy different perspective so that 1 
bec»e a better pencn. and a better teacher. After Jana's woric 
wiUi me. Joy Kreeft Peyton tecame interested in die use of 
diakiguejootnalswidi myESLsaidents,andwecoodouedihe 
process I started widi Jana. 

A diiid lestttcb project widi whkh I became involved has 
teallyoeva ended, eidier! This project was aimed at 
devekjping sustained sikat reading for all smdeais. The 
reaemher. Gail IVivey. and I agreed on die importance of 
sustained silent reKUog. and so die prot^ was how to 
inspaewd stimulate die non^acfaieving student and die 
absolute "oott-reafkrt' in my dasf, to want to read. Again, 
the naeaicfaar becMW a tegular visitor to die room, becoming 
K(iu^nttd with each tsidenc and getdng to know die tastes of 
each member of die daaa. How very enriching Uiat akme was! 
Her visitt ««re aotic^iased and her various techniques for 
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hdkfthitthefeiiiiwiyf mowtotewii. AiitM«er,ae 
;^«k» of ««bda|t6k 10 t^dbj^ 

SSSt Toh««ri«ltiw»««clwii.*onotoii»yU«e^ 
belief hM ba«i»l»i|Mi«l>«<rf »y 

^^^^ IT fi ^T'* ^*i nmii1 Piifr"*^*^""* 

SSS^. 1987. . 

jounil writing of Jipwcje .duU ESL 
GengetowB University. 

BSSfj. 1986. Sixi»ah«inicaichofaD«^jwceJ^ 

tv.^^ ^^otwood,NJ: AbkxPuWuhU^llCM31. 
FiSjSckW: 1986. As wriysit of written diriofue of 
^Slabte acaaUy worted wrim. Frtintim wrt Tflininf 

nf th rMnrnl W^*^**^ VoL 21, Na 3. pp. 181-191. 
FiSylSSLlTsSrEiriey. 1987. Iwmttivt wrinog 

nd lifted Ghihkw Commnniririnn throogfa Imracy. 

TniTniil fir ttr ^^^^ voLio.Na2, 

PteySijoyKweft. 1986. Inttrtctivt wntinr. 

writing memingful to Ungoigemuionty«ude»ia. £iAB£ 

Newt. Vol. 10, No. 1. pp. 19, 21. 
Ruedt.R..Fk«s.B., 4 Potter, B. 1986. EMimning 
as$*um«ioM »d insm»ciional pnciicei xttUt^ 
acaui«iuonoflite«ywithlHlingailip eci il edi r«no o 

sojdcnti. lBA.CWimf AKJ.Gi«nb2.<E^^ 
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ordioieMehn«teeom{ilMMitbesur>tty.l9(8 
ekMWy. niki34and U ioc«d«y.fnd«7.l2) sjidAcy 

SSJS*S2eB5S*emi.fi»y»n. mttpieiwitt 
^20% of the ie«aw« in the ESOI^T pregnw, 

oaSarrf iDjd«w ii^^ 
SHb^^ Mo«ie«*««l««]^ 

ri4 iSS numbcn of iiudenii (pr^ 

ind moil ele«e««y ie«ben, wfco ofi* worit widi >m^ 

m«nfsoidentSMipuUH^ 

jSuSiwiAiU of their students .boot htf keep them with 

fewer than hilf. 

l3c«iecood«y Students write at the beginning Of cUsi. 

foribotti 10-15 minutes. Elememaiy HILTlcachenhavea 
little Biore ncxibOiiy bec«ue of k»g«r claii times, and soiTie 
have their studeoo write It any time during the day. ae-in, for 

Mtwnd 10-20 minutes. 

Aft>H rt n Tnr" WrHf" Hnir nftcn da 

^^K^Sotowtaiy students write 2-3 timet 1 week, and in 
all case the tewltf temoMls each tine die s&idenc wiite. In 
lacoi^ Claa^ die kudentt write moee often (cveiy day in 
mo« classes), but becaose of the l^fjB mwOjer of 
mosiie«h««osuaUy respond ooly4»ce a wedL Two 
'iecond«x leachas tto ttiood each time the students wnie. 

gjgjjjgjjUj^^jgj^ miia papcy jtoamununicaie 

widt their midents. 10 get to know ^cmp^^ 
oadentwd dieni, to enc««ia free exia^sBO^ » elimin-e UK 

stress awl few of writin|,widiI«»iBigeHelsii5dp«fpoees of 

iMideling langtti^ smicnaea to sttdents and itimulatmg 

gttjwih inkling «*aity tewliagio be aewndanf. All 
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Bodi imv* of MdMn ciiB tbe doHoen wub to 

lifo styki. probkofe. ddllt. aad soda! aflflds) that is |tM 
«^iMiald not come fioa dan writing assi^^ The 
opixKtimiiy u noniior laideati' writiag dev^^ 
M a SBGOodaiy benefit, but an impcRant ooe to tbe seooodary 



|)CflB.jliiU.dillBiMj&HIIlIlI 

i^ateBMwy ttadoott, tMciim OMMioaed tfaeae: 
ttudaMitaliaa ttey eas ooBimiiiicaie in wriiiBf and see it 81 
Am M imU aa ivoric tlMy voaliie that aoneooe in icbool cana 
iboot ttam: ttey gais ooM&koce in d»v wntiflf: tbey deve^ 
tbek Ability to expraas ibo(t|htf and ideaa fiueot^^ 
dewkjpihtakiiViidUt. SecondaiyiaacbmexpKaaedthe 
bdief that one of tbeir fl^}or ptipoaai Cor dialofua jotnal 
iritki y , tfiat Mod^ tfainldny and witiag akiUa iasasotL i» 
in tetntwifeand in the studem^ writing. Secondaqr leacben 
lOao ideoiiSed the peraxial relatkMship that devdopa and the 

Itm ten tl' ^^D'T**** ^ »>mmiinie«ie in witini «a 

rtiilnwt ffliniitT 
Half of the leachen aaid they hav« eocouniend no 

proMema. UtesBiijarpraMea forod)6n,e^)eciaily 
iecond«y teeciwn, ia die MDOUDt of tisw and wcKk it takea. 
Moat leKhen «e abfe 10 addreaa this prabktt by lobidng the 
number of ttudentt with whon they write or the nurab^ of 
dmea per wedt they and the mdeoti write. Teachennow 
usag (SiilogtiejoatnaU appear to have worieed ottt a system 
dm ia oomtottble for them. 

Umi^ w iinit^ «.h«if #€ (a th# nualttr of 
«i«r itMriwif' Aimlnmwo ^nmrmml mrittnt Hdfln* nnt 

If ift. wi.«t k(i.d« flf fhati#M have tom 

Hnttg#<if 

NB«iy aU Of the teachers (90%) believe they have seen 
chM«es in the qoatiiy of theiritudeots' dialogue journal 
writii^ BodieleaMttCBry and aeooodaryteacben see growth in 
qtwKiiy of writiiigand finedom andcaativity of expieaiioa. ai 
wen mM of iiMrast of the writing. Two teachers write, 'I 
see mMKkna growth in dMtr writing and ability 10 expraas 
themaehee. nM)ving fSan stilted senMooes 10 fiee flowing 
expreasion. The childran know diey can share with me." 
"With moat diildrea die let^ of their entries ifMStaaea. They 
eMnBiaOy write about mora ioteiesting issues than when diey 



thowtlMtliMi.' SoaaaiMaat 



MU^ mmm m^mmm^ tm t%# anallN af 




aitribaMdiottedWafBajot»Mlwiiti« Gbanfaeiadada 



betierwritii^on I 

coniwt«in<|BaatkiM<e». s o ci ii s tiid i « s t^ojtysto 
g c B < Hfl yft>efiM>ot>i*t*wMdatttMdinceB eipwirt¥ aiwitiaig; 
Iw ti fi gf*i««^ «^ dmughti and dear eamts siBa of ideaa; 
Hd impeowad gnsnmar, ptactiMion. and spelling. 

CflBfilUiOU 

Fiooi the lesalts of this surrey, a number of coo chai o n s 

CM be (kiw« tat tiM practice of diakfue journal writing in 

theESOUHILTpniPiMinAiyngioa. Fiist^Uisawdl- 

fitsMi^wt py**^ Uissaggesiedintheairiculttaguideas 

a vateiMe appoMfe. and at least 20ft of die leachen in the 

pragtMim uaii« thasint dM time the survey waa 

compkiBd. ItetawposaiblyMorawfaodidnotcoMpieiadw 

suvey. TcKhers started using dialogue joonalawhcAdiay 

first he«d abotc dHBi, a»at have fioniiaued using diem for a 

couple of y«« sisM then, sad a^Mmas using them at die 

time of this STMyiMsid 10 continue using dieni. Reasons 

fornot continuing the pneiioe in moM caaea lelaie 10 

uwootxoUable diconstMces, such as ieapprapriaiB clan type 

and time limits, nuher dtan a belief that die practice is not 

Second, it is a practice disc teacfaecs have picked up quite 

easily (te one or two MTkdiapi) and ^ ^ *> 
to meet dieirowwsitiiaiians, goals, and needs. Dialogue 
joum^ «e be^ used M a variety of difforant grade levels, in 
a vviety of diffoeot typee of claasea. and for a variety of 
piapoaes. leachrn have woiced out ways t> uae diem whkh 
«e mMageable for diM and effective in mamtaiaing the 
dialogue. Some mentioned die amoimt of time U takes to 
respond as a possible diiadvaotage, but oKMt teachers who 
responded have tracked out a system in «^iich diey do have 
dmeMddiey moot overwhelmed. Teachen who were 
interviewed said that it is time weUwoithipendiog. Asooe 
ttacher who hsi been oring diatogue jouniate for dvee yean 
put it. If I dkbit diink it wu wocth die time we cpmd on it, I 

wouldn't do it" 
HmUy, dialogue journals s«ve a much broader potpoae 

Uttt simply die devekpneot of leading and writing ibilitiea. 
Most teadws indictted tlMt diey beiiew dieir students! writing 
did ki &ct ia^m durii« die year (they were not adad about 
reading), a^ attriboie this improvenMat at leaat in part to die 
use of dialogue joumala. At die sane dme, however, teachen 
believe diat die primary benefit of dialogue joumata, to diem 
and to tbeiritudeata, is dM oppoitnaity they have 10 
comoMBkMa on a ooMMa basis with thsir sndaao- 
something diat wooldlM hepoasibia «idiout the jouraala. 
While diey conoeanMS on canmiaiacaiing. wTidi^ abilitieB 

devekjpasasecoadatybMefiL • 
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THE MANY BENEFITS OF DIALOGUE JOURNALS: 
HELPING STUDENTS CHANGE ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIORS 

Jana Statcn 



One of the mijor benefits of dialogue 
joumsl use in educsiioail settings is the 
Opportunity to help individual studenu deal 
with attitudes* behaviors, an%ieUes or 
personal concerns which are limiting their 
performance or educational progress. 
Teachers and studenu usually mention such 
outcomes when asked about the value of 
dialogue journals, even when the major 
purpose is to improve studenu' literacy skills. 

One sixth gnde student^Eduardo- 
described this kind of interaction succinctly 
in an end-of-year interview: "Her words 
helped me not to ftght^ and so now I don't 
fight no more. She said 'Don't fight* because 
if you fight you just get into trouble."*^ 

In this issuCt we are focusing on a variety 
of outcomes which involve the larger 
dimensions of learning and action^ such as 
learning to make more accurate attributions 
for succeu and failure instead of blaming 
others or fate, gaining courage to try and 
accomplish a difflcult task, knowing that 
personal problems and concerns are 
understood^ even if they can't be solved. 
Above all, these articles speak again to the 
essential need of studenu at all ages for a 
personal relationship with someone within 
ihe learning process, however that is 
achieved. 

Not surprisingly t many of the Kcounts in 
this issue involve older elementary* 
secondary or adult studenu. By U or 12, a 
student's attitudes, beliefs, motivation and 
personal situation, including family 
problems, are major factors influencing their 
learning, and the responsibility for change 
lies increasingly with the student, not with 
family or teachers, Studenu as well as 
teachers know it is important to manage their 
feelings and concerns so that learning can 
take place. 

In focusing on this one bencHt of 
dialogue journal use, the question comes up 
again, are dialogue journals used for 
^counseling?" Usually this question is raised 



by teachers who are themselves uncomfor- 
table with moving too far beyond the 
coxtfiMS of their academic aita, and are 
concerned about opening the door to i^udents' 
personal problems. In fact, dialogue journal 
conversations are not useful u a means for 
doing opai*ended therapy, even if the 
teacher is also a qualified, licensed therapist. 
What they art useful for is working through 
concerns and problems related to classroom 
issues and actions, and for acknowledging our 
common humanity when personal crises 
occur. 

Some of our readers are already aware 
that diaries, personal journals and 
autobiographical writing in general are 
included on lists of ''sensitive subjects** which 
some parent groups are circulating and 
asking school boanis to ban from the 
classroom. 

Our survey of the actual practice of 
dialogue jotimal use shows that teachers can 
and should establish appropriate limiu on the 
topics for discussion, so that studenu are not 
encouraged to bring up any and all concerns, 
which may be appropriate only in 
therapeutic settings. We have also heard of 
recent cases (one on ""60 Minutes" recently) 
where teachers assigned highly personal 
topics for studenu to write about in their 
personal journals [we have not heard of 
dialogue journals being uwd in this way], and 
then asked the studenu either to turn the 
journals in to be read by the teacher, or to 
share their entries aloud with classmates. In 
our view, assigning highly personal topics 
does not give studenu the right of choice and 
may constitute an invasion of privacy. For 
that reason, we stress over and over the 
essential right of studenu to CHOOSE the topics 
which they will initiate and discuss in a 
private dialogue jaumal, and to drop the 
discussion of any topic which may come up 
and they do not want to pursue. (cont. p. 2) 
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(Benefits, eont. from p. I) 
The tetcber hu the right to estsolisli • 
frtmework for the t«nerai dialogue, but not 
to rcouirc or wgf cit topic* which m»y 
requite *clf-di»cIoiure of privtte tnformtuoB 
or feelinii tbout experiences outside the 
classroom. However, studenu do have the 
right to bring up such 'cMcems 
spontaneously, within such general 
frameworks, and to explore their meaning. 

Having bwn cautionary, we should say 
also that competent teachers are able to assist 
students with reasoning about how to succeed 
in school, and in thinking through the causes 
of success and failure. Teachers are also most 
effective in increasing academic 
perfonnance when each student feels thst he 
or she is known and valued u a unique 
individual, and that important personal 
concerns are known and understood by the 
teacher. Anxiety and stress, whether caused 
by school situations or from other sources, 
directly affect school performance, and good 
teacher-student communication can be of 
enormous value in helping students. 

^Writing and Counseling: Using a Dialogue 
Journal. Jana Staion, Language Arts, May 
1980. • 



"So Now I'm a Motivated 
and Changed Person** 

'/ really feel alot better about myself ami 
my life." Any teacher would like to read thoci 
words from a stude&t in a dialogue journal. 
But Jean Allen, an experienced physical 
education teacher in Fairfax County. Virginia, 
did not expect them from the "problem 
student" she had this put school year. 
"Sharon" had already failed two quarters of 
PE in another teacher's class, and she wu also 
skipping other claues and failing all her 
academic subjecu. ^Iien the Principal uked 
Jean if the student could swiuh to Jean's PE 
class in the middle of the third quarter, Jean 
was unsure: How could she make a difference 
in this girl's attitude and get her to 
understand that the buics-like regulsr 
attendance, dressing in gym clothes and 
doing what was asked-were going to matter 
in this class as well? 

Jean had heard about the dialogue journal 
use by a^'ministrators and teachers to help 
at-risic students in a neighboring 
intermediate school in Fairfax County (see 
Opportunities for Genuine Communication, 
this issue), and decided it might help her 



Vwjrit with this girl. So they began, with at 
least (Mie exchaxige a week, in early March. A 
lot of their dialogues were about the girl's 
new boyfriend, and her interesu in a career 
u a haixdiesser and in marriage, but along 
the way. Jean managed to bring up the topic 
of why FB had been wo difHcult for her. and to 
help Sharon acknowledge her own 
responsibility for her difficulties, as well as 
expressing the problems she had with the 
particular instructor. 

Allen: Why is Physical Education a subject 
that you have had some difficulty in 
passing? 

Sharon: PE is just something I didn't like 

when I had ^ — as a teacher, she 

made it very hard for me because of her 
eommenu and actions. In elementary I 
had fun in PE because for one you didn' 
have to dress out, for two I Itnew and liked 
everyont because they were in my class. 
Jr. High [PE] I haud and refused to go to 
because of a few people in that class. 
High School I hated because of [that 
teacher] but since I've been in your class 
I don't mind going or dressing out. 

Allen: I've often wondered what turns 
students off from P.E. In Elementary 
school everyone loves P.E., but starting at 
the Jr. High level there is a real change 

with students I'm sure a teacher's 

attitude toward students makes a big 
difference. There has to be some mutual 
respect, classroom guidelines and sense of 
being able to forgive (not hold a grudge) 
against students (or teachers) when 
discipline is needed. 

By the end of the year, Sharon was able lo 
go back to the other P.E. teacher and discuss 
her concerns. She had come to recognize her 
role in the difficulty, as well as the teachers 
contribution to it. Best of ail. she went from 
an F to an A in P.E., and also made passing 
grades in her other subjects. While her 
dialogue journal documents that finding a 
boyfriend ww clearly a major factor in her 
turnaround, this personal dialogue with a P.E. 
teacher also contributed to her changed 
attitt^e toward school, an attitude she 
recognized in the rather accurate 
self-description toward the end: "So now I'm 
a motivated and changed person." 

A letter from the giri's parents to Miss 
Allen supports the student's statement: "If 
you had not accepted her and taken a chance 
on her. she would not have done as well as 
she has. Because of the support and help you 
gave her, she did a complete turnaiound." • 



HELPING STUDENT TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS WITH 
ADVERSIVE ATTITUDES 

Robtrt Bakntth ami Amy HowtU 
The Uoivenity of Tcxu u Aimin 

How does one get • teacher "ssaited" with 
dialogue joumaU? All too often, teacher 
tnservices do not seem to be ^ best setting 
for presenting this idea. The teachers who 
attend are either doing a Gm job in their 
ciassiooms already, or are merely fiUing a 
Mat and are unrecepiive to new ideas. One 
solution, which hu develoi>ed through ny 
position at the Uoivenity of Texas as a student 
teacher supervisor/instructor, has been to 
introduce the concept and use of dialogue 
jouraaU at the beginning of a student 
teacher's career. Besides being an excellent 
time to introduce a new philosojAy and 
approach, ibjs period of time involves 
particular stresses for the student teacher, 
which a personal dialogue can help alleviate. 

Newcomers to the profenion are most 
often enthusiastic but also intimidated by the 
student teaching experience. When 
behavioral or curricular problems present 
themselves in the classrooms of these student 
teachers, they are often tost or conius«l. and 
I have found i&em to be most receptive at this 
point to any suggestions I might provide. For 
this reason, one of my requirements for the 
course is for the student teachers to write a 
dialogue jounal with me. Of all student 
teachers who have been introduced to the 
dialogue journals in this way. most have 
experimented with them during their student 
teaching experience, have expressed positive 
regant for them, and have decided to coatinue 
using them once they have a classroom of 
their own. 

Through these journals I can achieve 
three important ends. Pint. I am able to 
acquaint them with the dialogue journal as a 
teaching and counseling tool through first- 
band experience. Secof^ I am sble to allay 
many of their fears and hesitations about the 
experience of student teaching, so they are 
able to relax and do a better j<^ with more 
self'Confidence. Finally. 1 can help them to 
see the uulity of dialogue journals for 
meeting the needs of individual »udents. I 
believe that the two major sourees of 
discipline problems in classrooms are 
situations where a student is frustrated and 
therefore disenchanted with learning and 
expresses this through off'tulc behavior, or 



where a student is bored because there is no 
challenge and likewise reneu with negative 
behavior. I think we would all agree that it is 
not just underachieverf, but bright studenu 
aa well who are potential prtAleaia. 

One student teacher is a third grade 
elassitMm. Amy KoweU. had a hostile student 
in her classroom who was cauainf hex great 
difRcttlty. We discussed in our own journal 
the idea of staitiaf a dialogue jooroal with 
Tommy." In ber next jounal entty to me 
she wrote:..."! talked to Tommy about writing 
to me in a journal. He leally liked the idea! 
He even aaked me when be could get started. 
I think your idea is really going to work."... 

For fear of having coerced her into 
adopting my favorite approaches, I 
responded: ...'I'm pleased to see that you are 
so itcepiive to sufge«ions. You don't have to 
iOt eveiything I suggest, but if something 
strikes you as fitting your style of teaching, 
by aU means give it a try. ...JIave you started 
a journal with Tommy yet?".... To this she 
respocdtfd: ..."Fm really excited about Tommy 
and hii journal. He really loves it His 
behavior has improved 100%. Thank you so 
much for giving me the idea."... Finally. I 
answered: "I'm pleased to bear that Tommy 
hu responded so favorably. It sMms like 
[your cooperating teacher] ia very interested 
in dialogue journals as well. I think they 
work because they are humanistic and allow 
the children to expreu themselves 
meaningfully."... 

It is interesting to note that through the 
dialogue journal Amy was effective, for the 
duration of her student teaching experience, 
in addressing Tommy's individual needs. She 
helped to recover a child who was potentially 
at risk of being squeezed out of the school 
system. Her system in the dialogue journal 
was flexible and met the needs of the child, 
and the child responded. In fact. Tommy 
signed his second journal entry to Amy, 
"Your friend Tommy who is trying to stay out 
of trouble." Hence. I prefer the term 
"squeezed out" instead of "dropped out" to 
describe the experience of msny high risk 
sttuients. as I have witnessed time and again 
the response of these students to an inflexible 
system. 

The cooperating teacher, who may not 
have been receptive to the idea of dialogue 
journals originally, by having witnessed 
their effectiveness first-hand, ended up 
considering using them in her classroom as 
well. This was another aspect of the 
serendipity of (lifiogue joumsl writing. • 
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invo Q&ii^ o'ACT tDciirrs 

Two new. up-io-dite fact iheeu »»»vc just 
been Sued by the ERIC tysicm, w provide 
^rtS Scut diriofvi* iournl use m n 
SiUyd^feitible, brief form, complete with 

Multiple copies tie tvsilsble FREE to 
•nyone giving workshops. """j?,? 

confeS^nce prcsentitions Both fwt sheets 
include a list of recent dialogue joumtl 

Ind books. Personal interviews with 
S a"th^ '«veal that both P«bHcaUons are 
Excellent- "to the point." and "very useful. 
pI^E NO^ that 5^ aie not availijle f«,m 
Dl£!oGUE: write to the ERIC Qeannghouse 
listed for each. 

D'ALOGUE JOURNALS (by Jana Stitoo) is a 
two-page ERIC Digeit which presents 
rationales and approaches for dialogue 
ioumal use in classrooms as a means ot 
increasing student-teacher communication 
and encouraging functional literacy. 
Questions discussed are: 



What is a dialogue journal? 
What are some of the benefits? 
What about the lime it takes? 
How can I find out more? 



For multiple copies, free of charge, write to: 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 

Communication Skills 
nil Kenyon Road 
Urbana, IL 61801 

O&A ON DIALOGUE JOURNAL WRTriNG 
wiTH LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT 

(LEP) STUDENTS (by Joy Krecft PeytoA) ts a 
four-page overview of dialogue journal use 
with ESL students. It answers the following 
questions: 

. What is a dialogue journal? 
. What are the bcnefiw to students and 
teachers? 

. With what kinds of ESL students can 
dialogue jouniais be used? 
How do I get started'/ 

For muIUpIe copies, free of charge, write to: 
Bill Code. User Services Coordinator 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and 

Linguistics 
1118 22nd Street, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20037 



OPPOKTUNTnES FOR GOJUJNE 
COMMUNICATION AT THE 
SECONDARY LEVEL 
Jana Suuoh 

Student: At first I thouthtshe M,as man to 
me {ax tht start of this year} and 
then / got to know her. 

Int: You wouldn't call her mean now? 

Student: No, not now. I got to understand 
Stuaent. ijro, ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

helped me a UttU bit. Like when I 
feel like I'm about to get in trouble, 
and I want to go talk to her and shes 
not there, I just go ahead and write 

^' . Eighth Grsde student 

Dialogue journals have been adopted by 
teachers u the clementaiy level as a unique 
means of combining communication with 
Sudenw and functional uses of wnung and 
reading. At the secondary level, however, 
basic literacy development lai least for 
English-speaking studcntsl is often a less 
^minctnV concern than developing real 
communication to help studenu with attitude. 
Md behavior. At the secondary level, the 
heavy student load, tight scheduling and 
increasing emphasis on ob ective knowledge 
aU cSmSfne to make it more difficult for even 
motivated teachers to get to know students 

"Indburg Intermediate School (Tth-Sih 
grades) in Fairfax County. Virginia, a pilot 
Lject now beginning its 3rd year has been 
exploring the feasibility of using dia oguc 
journals to develop two-way. personal 
channels of comraunicaJon about academic 
concerns, personal needs and social 
relationships between facu ty and junior 
high students who need this extra support^ 
The project has focused on the use of dialogue 
j?um?ls in the areas of changing altitudes, 
expectarions. and behavior, rather than the 
more common goals of developing writing 
and reading abilities which may predominate 
at elememary levels and in ESL programs. 
This focus may include changes in teacher 
expectations and understanding as well as 
changes in student attitudes, behaviors (such 
as attendance) and school achievement as a 
result of improved st. "lent-teacher 
communication. 

A second major goal of the project has 
been to identify and find ways of overcoming 
the logistical consuaints or barriers to 
establishing effective dialogue icont. p. 5) 
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(OppormnitUs, eont. from p- 4) 
jountl communicitioo which seem to be 
inherent in secondary school iostroctiontl 
lAd scheduling pittems. 

After t year of training. consultaUon and 
encottngement, a survey of the Sandburg 
faculty showed that 23% of the faculty and 
sttfiT have been actively involved in using 
dialogue journals during the 1986*87 school 
year. Tue academic and administrative areas 
involved include mathematics, learning 
disabled, English^ counseling staff, Md 
administrators, as well as individual teachers 
who selected one student for a mentoring 
relationship. In Edition, faculty and 
students who participated in a three-day 
leadership training conference used the 
dialogue journals for that intensive perioa of 
lime. The total number of students involved 
for at le»t one grading period or longer 
during 1986-87 was over 170. about 20 percent 
of the student population. The number of 
students a faculty member responded to 
ranged from 1 lo 20. 

Teachers and students are generally very 
positive about its value as a means of 
communication, but teachers are still finding 
the logistic;! of using the dialogue journal at 
this level are difficult Dialogue journal 
communication may require re-examination 
of overall goals and the ways in which the 
instructional program is structured - not an 
easy t&sk for an individual teacher to take on, 
no matter how motivated! 

Two Cai« StudUt 

The use of dialogue journals at Sandburg, 
as elsewhere, depends on the faculty 
volunteering and developing creative uses 
within their own areas of responsibility. Two 
different patterns of use illustrate the kinds 
of opportunities dialogue journals have 
provided. 

paicte Mith Clyt^acs. Several mash teachers 
chose their basic math classes for dialogue 
journal use, focusing on encouraging more 
questions about assignments and on 
providing reassurance and positive feedback 
to studenu. The basic math classes at 
Sandburg are composed of students who lack 
skills to go beyond simple arithmetic 
operations or who lack motivation to work at 
math, with a good sprinkling of new ESL 
students whose English language skills are 
not yet advanced enough to enable them to 
succeed in regular math classes. Because 
motivation and involvement are so central 
for success in these classes, the use of 
dialogue journals u a way of motivating and 
involving individual students was 



particularly appropriate. 

Interviews with math teachers and 
students brought the following typical 
commenu about the use. of dialogue journals. 

Student: , I liked it because I could ask 
questions. There's always a line at the 
teacher's desk im class, and it's hard to get 
answers, and so I don't ask questions in 
class. But I do in the journal, and then 
she could answer it, or c^ptein something 
I didn't understand. 

Student: Sometimes we argued about when I 
rtfused to do my wort I'd be mad when 
/ came in and I'd write about it. I'd tell 
her that I didn't like her. She'd write 
back that I should do my work so I could 
make good grades. It helped to let her 
know how I felt. 

Teacher: I find many of these students lack 
personal motivation; a large part of my 
Job centers around keeping them 
interested and involved. Many of them 
cope with difficuUia by simply not 
trying, hfost of them are still very afraid 
to speak out in class with their questions. 
They ^vill tell me in the dialogue journals 
that they are "dumb"* and don't want 
anyone to know it. so they sit quietly in 
class. 

Hftlpiny an Individual Student. An 
Assistant Principal at Sandburg employed the 
written dialogues to help a student assigned to 
her l^cause of disciplinary problems. 
"Karen/ an intelligent, articulate, very 
assertive giri with leadership and academic 
potential* was placed under special 
administrative supervision because of 
numerous conflicts with her teachers. A 
difficult home life and hostility to ''authority 
figures'* contributed to her ongoing conflicts 
ind poor academic performance. 

Karen was required to '^check in** each 
morning between class periods with the 
Assisrant Principal at Sandburg, Carol 
Robi'ison, Carol arranged for her to pick up 
their dialogue journal and bring it back the 
same day after writing in it during an 
English class (with the consent of that 
teacher.) The journal was exchanged one to 
two times a week in this manner. 

The student and Assistant Principal 
formed a suong friendship rather quickly 
through their wriuen dialogue. One 
immediate outcome of the dialogue journal 
communication was that Karen became more 
comfortable talking with Carol. (cani. p. 6) 



(OptforauUtUs, coia. from p. 5) 

They bcfiii htviaf "lei'i Uik' meeting 

cvw o2cr week or so. diKufiing topics fim 

in tho jounul tad cOicn which 
SS^. The uiUum principjl feU thU 
k"d of iiifo«n«l neetiai would htve be« 
^«>stib!e without the foundation of mutut^^ 
urn uttdetftanding 6rctted through the 

"""^iof'.tSLized her view of «d 
their intcrictions: 

-When I think of Karen at the start of the 
vMTand I think of her now. theit is really a 
different image. She's made such progttss. 
She laways had difficulty with «yone m 
authority. One day after wc «a^ the 
dialogue journal, one of «!» 
her standing by my door and asked her if she 
SeedcTaiyUiing. 'No. I'm just waitmg for 
Miss Robinson. She's my frUnd. 

"We went for a period of over a 
without communicating when I wm on leave, 
tnd she came Hying into my office the next 
S; Sd said. 'Whei's the book? I havent 
Sn^ book in a week. I want to . 
v^r There was something that happened the 
day before, and she wanted to expand on tt. 

Kiren. in her interview at the end of the 
year, explained that she valued the dialogue 
iourisl »nd the relationship it had created 
because she didn't feel most people 
understood her. either at school or in her 
toily. She said she thought that Carol w« 
ilso -just mean at the first of the year. Then I 
got to know her....I got to undentsnd her. 
She pointed out that "when 1 feel hke Im 
ibout to get in trouble, and I want to go talk to 
her and she's not there. I just go ahead and 
write it." 

^""rhlVpUot project highlights the potential 
for significantly improving individual 
relationships between studenu and teachers 
through instituting a personal wntien 
conversaUon. but it also points to 'ng^ined 
constraints and difficulties. The clim«e and 
social context at junior and senior high 
school require an increasingly «rong 
orientation toward accomplishing academic 
goals for groups of students, which can 
reduce the focus on individual studenu 
concerns and interests, even those directly 
related to academic performance. Some 
teachers who were very enthusiastic abjut 
the concept found that the actual pracuce 
reaulred more commitment of time than they 
were willing to give, or that it required too 



much vulnerability and oj^eat. asking 
Sem to 10 beyond the conftoea of the 
SSa^c knowledge they wmted to impan. 
nrprea«iie« to separate knowledge frt>m 
SSvidttS^periencc and person-ness which 
^gi to dom£te by the secondary level may 

it mot« difficult to incoiporate a means 
of communication. Dialogue journal 
communication requires integration raUier 

separation of personal and academic 

^'^^Diaiogue journal communication has the 
potenUal to affect positively * „ . . 
Mpirations and achievement, i/ a genume 
conversation can be »«i°t"«?^, J^^^" 
which to lak questions, seek advice. list«i to 
Xr poinu of view, express feelings ind 
reflect on events. If personal support for 
wXiic ichievement is a key to student 
success in Khool (and particularly so for 
Sits from minority ethnic or linguistic 
backgrounds), then the logistical and 
attitudinal constrainu encountered by 
Sms in trying to use dialogue journals 
ISTworth mo?e itention. Despite Aese 
difficulties, individual faculty ?f f 
Sandburg and elsewhere have found that 
having a direct, private means of 
communication with studentt is still able to 
make a significant difference. 

-/ can't point to anything in the content 
of the dialogue-'sometimes the ff" ' 
even bring up the big probUms at ali-but 
ki^^ th^ the quality of my ^'^^ract^^^^^th 
these particular kids has changed. Wh<« 
there iTa problem, and they come in. w« get 
down to talking about it quicker, and they 
seem to come in Just to talk tome '^J^f''' 
It's like we have established a floor, a place to 
stand on together.' . Guidance counselor • 
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FINDING TIME TO TALK PRiVATELY: 
A RASE GIFT 
Lciicf Rud 

There tit times io cveiy cltfiroom when 
the teacher feels thtt he/she should be au 
octopus-Kine band (tentacle?) on the 
intercom, one hand to accept the absence 
excuse, one hand to tally the lunch count, 
another to be certain thai the form from the 
nurse's office is given to the right student, 
yet another to accept the finnly grasped 
bunch of flowers being brought to you. sad 
oh. yes, get the attendance cards cwnpleied at 
once, all of this whUe bcginniog the 
classroom day. It is such a comfort, while all 
this is going on. to have the entire class 
reading their journals, finding out what the 
teachtf had to say just to them, and then 
busily responding to that answer, or writing 
about something which happened at home 
that must be shared. This on-going written 
conversation has w msny "side-bcnefiu"! 

How many times has every teacher 
wished fhe/he could very privately speak to a 
student who appean to be acting out an 
emotion or feeling that is counter productive 
to his/her own well being and to the class u a 
whole? How little time for privacy in 
conversation! Qasses must be on schedule 
and time allotmentt met Experience tells us 
that speaking to a disruptive student with the 
entire class able to listen in seldom 
accomplishes very much. All too often, the 
pent up feelings of the transgressor are just 
locked up tighL Daily exchange in our 
dialogue journals manages to fill the need for 
private negotiation very well. I can give a 
simple recapitulation of what I observed ind 
affirm that the student must have been under 
some pressure or problem that caused that 
reaction. This affirmation (and informstion 
from an observer) opens the door to allow the 
student to vent his or her side of the issue, 
and to tdd informatioo I may t«>t have. From 
a teacher viewpoim, I may have been totally 
unaware of the student's problem and saw 
only the results. How helpful it is to know 
both sides of the story! Then, when the 
problem is better identified, a solution can be 
sought together. Try u we will to offer 
solutions, until we really know the problem it 
just does not help. By using dialogue 
journals, not only do we solve the teacher's 
problem of mainuining classroom decorum, 
but we also assist students by allowing them to 
be a major part of the problem's solution. 
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validates their thinking and gives them a 
pan in identifying the problem so that they, 
too, can search for a solution. 

Second, dialogue journal writing helps 
the bilingual student negotiate this new 
cttltuit. Having woriced with many bilingual 
and multilingual studenu whose language 
proficiency varied from the simple smile u t 
gieeting and only form of communication to 
the student who can speak two languages well 
and is now learning EngUsh, I have found 
that the privacy and peimisidon to make an 
error without embaRassment or ridicule is 
readily granted in the privacy of the dialogue 
jounial. Frequently the parents are even less 
able to speak English than the student, so the 
studem is expected to carry messages for 
them to school. It is one thing to rehearse the 
speech or question at htMne. and a very 
different thing to get the teacher's undivided 
attention long eiwugh to relay that 
information without someone else bearing, 
butting in or making a rude comment later. 
With the assured privacy and the sure 
knowledge that the message will be read, the 
journal relieves much of that tension. Even 
if it is incorrectly worded, misspelled or 
grammatically wrong, the teacher/ 
correspondent will not only read it but can 
react in writing away frwn prying eyes and 
ears. Such privacy goes a long way in 
allowing the beginning EngUsh learner to 
not only practice the new language, but also 
to write with the assurance that the teacher's 
attention has been gained. 

Our normal pattern of learning 
English-first hearing, then speaking, then 
reading, and finally writing seems ideal until 
we remember tiiat our bilingual students do 
know what needs to be said; their problem is 
ju« tow to say it. By writing it before 
speaking it, they have the opportunity to 
practice and to see the answer in writing 
before they have to oially sute the issue. 
Reading the response allows them to check 
their concept of Uie way something should be 
said and to either make corrections or to at 
least see how corrections should be made. 
Many students have felt this step gave them a 
lot of security. 

One of the best classroom management 
benefits tiJat tiie dialogue joural provides for 
the teacher is the daily feedback about the 
lessons taught. Inviting critical comments 
about tite teaching does not open up a 
Pandora's box. It simply makes possible 
sharing ideu abcoit how effective certain 
techniques may be for each individual xnd 
makes the learner a part of tite process of 
learning. Snidents can tell us if (com. p. 8) 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS AT HOME 
Joatut Builta 
Fairfax County Public Schools 

As an extension of our regalar classfoom 
dialogue jourvil activity. I began a home 
jouraal writing project during our Christmas 
holiday. The parenu of my second giiden 
were asked to respond in writing to their 
childitn's journal writing, as I had been 
doing in class. My objectives were two-fold: 
to maintain developing student skills in this 
most personal type of writing U»at helps put 
children in touch with their feelings, and 
secondly, to provide opportunities for parent 
involvement and to encourage communi- 
cation witii the students. It was my hope that 
parents would enjoy reading Uie children's 
journals and would not only see this u a 
meaningful use of written language, but 
would appreciate the insights journals offer 
as well. 

My iLspiration to include parents began 
in November, when a speaker at a PTA 
meeting in our school quoted alarming 
statistics about a lack of quality communi- 
cation amcmg family members- Because 1 was, 
at that very moment, experiencing such a 
satisfying exchange of information with my 
students, I began to diink I might share tiie 
dialogue journal activity wiUi Uie children's 
families. 

In December I sent home a letter explam- 
ing the dialogue journal and requesting that 
the children continue wtiting in their 
journals during our two-week Christmu 
holiday. I also asked parents, when possible, 
to respond in writing as I had been doing. I 
hoped Uiat parenu would not only observe 
firsthand their child's developing reading/ 
writing skills, but would also gain new 

(Finding Time, cont, from p. 7) 
lessons are too easy or too hard, are like 
sometiting Uiey studied Uioroughly ±e year 
before, or are just far from their realm of 
interest at this age. All tiiese are valuable 
clues to the aware teacher that here are 
students who want to be a part of the total 
learning process and will profit from a 
particular change. Plans made with the 
students in mind usually result in lessons 
with greater validity and effectiveness. 

The persMal quality of tiie dialogue 
journal, with all of tiie privacy and tiie 
respect for each person that it enuils. 
provides the teacher with insights and 
knowledge tiiat enrich and empower Uie total 
teaching process. • 
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insighu into their dtild'a personaUty and 
promote more effective communication 
between bone and school. 

I wu gratified d»t we had 100% student 
participation in the holiday journal writing 
projea and that 75% of tite parenu wrote 
coomenu as I had suggested. Evety parent 
responded to a follow-up survey in eariy 
January and, after analyzing tiie data, I would 
call t&e home project a reso u nding success. 
In fact, two parenu liked it so much they 
commented tiiat they would like to participate 
in similar projecu in tiie future. 

Paienu reported that most children only 
needed to be reminded "sometimes" to write, 
and 89% felt tiieir children enjoyed it. All but 
one parent found it enjoyable and reported 
that they learned more about tiietr child 
tiirough diis communication link (just what I 
had hoped). 

I would not hesitate to do this home 
project again because of tiie positive response 
to tiic survey. Next time, I would be clearer 
about the nosd for an adult written response 
for each student entry, witii the child, in 
turn, reacting to tiie response, to allow for a 
mote meaningful cumulative dialogue. I 
would also streu the importance of 
stimulating the children to write questions, 
which lesetrch has shown is essential to 
learning. I am now seeing more student 
questions in class as tiie children have 
become more accustomed to tiie dialogue 
journal. Also, aa tiie children mature. I am 
beginning to see more communication about 
feelings and problems which allows me to 
provide counseling in my written feedback. I 
might mention these possibilities to the 
parenu. One other point I would make to the 
parenu is that this improvisational type of 
journal writing, where we overlook spelling 
and mechanics, is only one kind of writing 
we do in class. So that parenu will not think 
such skills are being ignored, I would make it 
known tiiat the children do have otiier 
opportunities to become aware of and Icam 
conventions of written language through 
revising and editing tiieir writing meant for 
publication, • 

"A social membrane surrounds each human 
being, simultaneously separating one from 
and connecting one to tiie rest of one's living 
world....What if all our bodies are part of a 
much larger body-the communal body of 
mankind? Is huipan dialogue really a 
replacement for the umbilical cord we lose at 
birth, a tethered lifeline tiiat continues to 
unite us all after birth?" -James Lynch, The 
Laneuate of the H eart. 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS AMONG FRIENDS 
Zo« BurmoH 

My expefieacB with ditiague journals 
begia in the 7th gra^ My taacbfir wrote in 
joumali with mon of tht itydratt.. These 
jottiasls were her wty of jwepinf up with 
our lives and of encouiifiog us to write. 
Alter thss course had ended and I wasn't 
sharing the Journal with my teacher 
aaymoie, X felt the need to continue writing. 
I began writing in a privue diary, but it 
wasn't u much Am. I wrote only 
sporadically, and I missed the feedback from 
another writer. 

Joumaling with iry friends staited 
spontaneously in the 8th grade when I found 
that one of my very best friends wasn't in 
any of my classes. This made it difficult for us 
to exchange notes, u we had done before, and 
even harder for me to stay close with her. 
since I hardly ever saw her. Our journal 
actually began over Thanksgiving, while she 
was vacstitming in Florida. ! had promised to 
write notea to her. and found it was easier to 
keep them in a notebook, which I wouldn't 
lose. When she got back, I gave her the nme- 
book, and she had a record of what I had been 
doing, thinking and feeling while she had 
been gone. She wrote back, and we continued 
our joumaling through the whole year. 

After that. I started keeping jounials with 
two more of my closest friends. We wiote 
journals together for reasons similar to those 
mentioned sbove: We weren't in many classes 
together and we warned to stay in touch. 

FOr a long time then. I wrote a dialogue 
jounal with each of three friends. We wrote 
whenever we could, and slipped tlw 
notebooks into each other's lockers or 
exchanged them when we passed each other 
in the halls. Of course, we spent as much time 
u iwssible together after school, but the 
journals were an added connection of 
closeneu between us. They kept us in tune 
with each other. 

Our notebooks were filled with gossip, 
babbling, inconsequential news, sayings, 
song lyrics...anything we felt like writing, 
anything we wanted to tell each other, 
anything we could think of to amuse each 
other. Of coune, our love lives were s very 
impoitant topic. We wrote funny lines, like 
"Party down, dude!" or "Hi, Honey!" or "It's 
broken in half!": things we had picked up 
s<«iewhere. We even included commercial 
jini^es: "Yes, I sm a lucky dog!" and "It's not 
easy...being cheesy!" We shared what we 
were doing in our lives: 
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Hit I'm hming so mack fitni (saream 
ktnh l*m ^ddyftoiitf^wAoa. Tco 
txdiiHi, Tk* tidi art asUtp and Vm just 
watching 'Lov$ Boat'-tkas gnat show. 
Our journals were flUed with artwork u 
welL We doodled, d-«w caricatures, colored in 
hearts and made funny pictures, both on the 
covers of the notebooks and throughout the 
pages. IV joumala were a place where we 
could let it all out." 

MM for journal "rules" there really 
weren't any formal ones. Generally, the 
tum<around time wu anyniiere from a day to 
a week, but not much longer or an apology 
wu in Older, a c com p anied by a nice, loni 
entry. If we had a toe to say, though, we kept 
the jounala just aa loeg aa we needed to. 

For my friends and myself, the dialogue 
journals weit a way of sUying close when 
our class schedides and our busy Uvea mule 
this difRcuU. The journals weit a record of 
our lives during those years, and helped us 
devdop and retain our friendships. They 
were a sure meana of communicating and 
made a real difference in our lives. • 
Zo* BumM is HOW a senior as H. B. 
WoodlawH, an alttrnative secondary school in 
Arlington, Virginia, She is a teaching aide in 
a creative writing class there, and also 
co'teaches French as an elementary school in 
Arlington, She is active in Volunteer 
Services, The Community as School Project, 
and many adi".:onal extra-curricular 
activities. 
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REPORT ^OMS^fM 
ON DULOGUK JOUItNAL USE 

198S iad w« » remiiRbM oo tbe « 

^S fSTi985. He Ml lectuied c« ibe UK 
Sf^»lflm« iounitU ind written many uti- 

Robby'i foithcomini wticlc. to oe 
oubliSed in Surinwie in August, disauics 
Sic vilue of ditlofue joumtl wniiiig for 
Svina Jtudentt pnctice with v«riou» itylei 
T^n^ Dutcbf tbe officii Ijni^e of 
Surintmc. Robby lumffltnzci bis trtjclc u 

^**"*'**"-I^b is t sundtKi lingtttgc in wbicb 
we can distinauisb five styles (those ib«t 
JSis, 1967 ouOined for Biglisb): intmtte. 
cMu»l.consttltttive. formtl. frozen. Sbuy 
has shown that these styles can be seen as 
Wins along a developmenul conunuwn. 
^th intimate and casual styles learned 
fint and used early in the home, before a 
S^wildioJl. Mo« children learn 
the consultative style, of a language 
when they go to school. 

"In Suriname, most students speas 
cither Sranan or Saraami at home and 
learn Dutch only at school. This means 
that they do not have the chance to 
practice the intimate and casual styles of 
Dutch before they must learn more 
formal styles. When a dialogue journal, 
written in Dutch, is used in school, 
Sranan and Samami speakers get to 
practice these more informai styles. 

"What the dialogue journal does m this 
context 5s to expand the style continuum 
of the Sranan and Samami speakers. 
These spcakeit often misuse Dutch style, 
that is. they use a certain style in an 
inappropriate situation because they 
have a narrow style range in this 
language. By using the dialogue journals 
studenu come into contact with the 
previously unfamiliar informal styles of 
Dutch. Their style range in Dutch is 
expanded and the occurrence of style 
misuse drops sigeificantly. 

"Dialogue journals, therefore can be an 
effective tool for carrying out the 
Government's language policy, which is 
to promote the appropriate use of the 
official language. Dutch." 



Robby usei dialogue joumiU his 
clJiTu the T«i«her -^ti-^. Co««iev 
traifilag studeau to 

McooSfy level. He isked hit studeatt to 
tSJfSwTtiai they thoufht ^.Joui dialogue 
jounMlt. We prim hcrt a few of their 
reaponaes. 

Dorinda (27 yean old): . 

Wbea wc started last year with the 
dialogtie journal. U was juite new; U wm 
umShinfl had never ^t ^^^^^l' 
lathe lig n» 1 evea begaa to cAjoy «. 
Even thwwh the be^nniag was m a way 

wSe coriespoadiag with gave us %J^^i 
Aai mistakw wouldn't make any difference. 
Of counc be didnt croM out those mistakes 
with TVtcl bail-pea. but be genUy corrected 
Scm in lus answers; sometimes by givmg 

exainplcs.^ way to express yourself, knowing 
thai there U someone who reads what you 
have written and who will give comments 
which wiU force you to discuss maitets on 
paper. 

Heswine (21 years old): 
I ihink the dialogue journal mainly helps 
to establish a good relationship between ibc 
lesdier and the smdent. It is an intimate and 
private way for the student to communicate 
Sii her teacher. This can be done without 
the fear of being overtieard or without 
having to look at the teacher. Since some 
people do not like to do so because they «t 
ihv (like I am) and if it were not for the 
iouroal they might never have spoken a word 
to \heir teacher and he would never know 
what was going on inside of ihcm. 

Rudy (27 years old): 

I can discuss this mauer from two points 
of view. A positive approach and a negauve 
one I think it contributes to many things, u 
enables you to develop skills in thinking and 
writina rapidly. It makes communicating 
euier Ugives you the feeling that you are 
really busy in the language. For those 
reasons I appreciate the dialogue journal 

very ffiucb* 

But on ine other hand I experience a as a 
hard worit. Especially when you arc not m a 
merry mood, or when there is no available 
lubjwt to talk about. Then it is not easy to 
fmd tbe words. • 

Robby Movoy, Director 

Institute for Unguage Research and 
Language Development 

Suriiume, SA. 
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DIALOGUE JOURNAL 
PRESENTATIONS AT TESOL '87 

Dialogue joumtlf were ^ell-rcpreieoted 
It tbe TESOL coafeience in Miami Beach, 
Florida ihif year, with aevea prcaematiotii. 
coveiiBS * ^ different lUident 

oopulationa and varioot iaodificatio&s of ue 
original approach. The ttudcnt populaiioni 
coveitd included student teachers in a 
teacher uaining courae, college atudenu 
Cboth hearing and deaf), elementary school 
students, and young children developing 
beginning literacy skilU. Both 
teachcr-student and student-student journals 
were used, and topics for the writing were 
both open-ended and focused on specific 
course content. 

Using Dialogue Journals in Teacher 

Training .... 

Suzanne Irujo described the use of 
dialogue journals in Project BELT (Bilingusl 
Education Leadership Training), an 
in-service ESL and bilingual teacher training 
project at Brown University. The purpose of 
the journals wu to provide accounubility in 
doing auigned raadings and feedback to the 
teachers about how they were doing in the 
course. Teachers were asked to use the 
journals to reflect upon and respond to the 
resdings. Because the journals were 
presemed in this way, some of the teachers 
merely summarized the readings, and true 
dialogue wu slow to develop in a few cases. 
Overall, however, the journals had very 
Dotitive effects. In addition to reacting to 
course readings, teachers used their journals 
to comment on the implementation of new 
techniques, clarify ideas, reflect on 
themselves as teachers, ask advice, express 
opinions about the course, apply new 
knowledge to their own and their students' 
experiences, and as an outlet for venting 
frustrations. The teachers reacted 
enthusiastically to the journals: they 
commented particulariy on their usefulness 
as an aid to thinking and as a means of 
receiving more individual attention. Based 
on this experience, it wa« suggested that in 
future use of dialogue journals in teacher 
training, the journals not be used u a means 
of ensuring accountability, and that teachen 
sot be difveted explicitly to use them to react 
to the readinp. in order to allow more 
genuine dialogue to develop. 

(Note: In a subsequent ESL methodology 
course with a different group of in-service 
teachers, no explicit instructions were given 
about the topic for the writing. Teachers 



were simply asked to write about anything 
they wanted to, and to follow the dialogue 
wherever it led them. All of the functions 
mentioned above were present, plus more 
genuine dialogue and more personal entries, 
ind the teachers reacted even more 
enthusiaaticaUy to the journals.) 
SutOHM trujo 

Browm University, lf€w England MRC 
345 aiackstoM Blvd., Weld Building 
Providence, Rl 02906 

SemanUe/Rhetorical Patterns and Two 
Types of Dialogue Joumala 

Margaret Steffensen reported on a study 
in which aspects of American culture were 
taught through a dialogue journal focused on 
a regional TOvel. Eleven ESL studenu in a 
university-level composition course spent 
two class hours a w^k reading So Long, See 
You Tomorrow by William Maxwell and 
writing their reactions to it in their journals. 
The instructor, acting as a "cultural 
negotiator," answered student questions and 
corrected errors, both those that were explicit 
in the writing and those that could only be 
inferred on the buis of the instructor's 
knowledge of the student's cultural 
background. She prompted comparisons with 
the students' native cultures and encouraged 
inferencing and evaluation of the characters 
and behaviors in the novel. 

A control group of twelve ESL students 
spent two hours weekly on reading and 
studying skills in the university's Learning 
Assistance Center and the classroom. They did 
not read the novel, and during about thirty 
minutes of class time, they wrote in a dialogue 
journal on any topic that was of interest to 
them. 

Langer (1984) has shown that a word 
association task involving Icey concepts from 
a text can be used to taeis background 
knowledge and schema development, which 
us'leriie comprehension of that text. In this 
study, it was predicted that by the end of the 
semester responses to concepts related to the 
themes of the novel (which cover general 
cultural concepu such u friendship and 
childhood) would increase more for the 
experimental than the control group. A pre- 
and post- word association tuk was given for 
eight concepts. As expected, there was a 
greater increase in the associations to these 
concepts for the students who wrote the 
dialogue jouinsl . focused on the regional 
novel than for those who wrote on topics of 
their own selection and didn't read the novel. 

Secondly, at the level of rtietorical organ- 
izati<Mt. there were significant (cont. p- 12) 
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(TESOL, cont. from p. II) * w 

differences between the jounuls of «^ J"? 
ooupi. On the bMi* of feituiw identified by 
Kinneivy (1971). the coatiol gioupt entticj 
were nredominently txpreuive proie. aucn 
^Sng U dSrtciiriied by • high frequency 
of first person pronouni. in«e^ect»o" . . 
("Geer, "Yeah!"), phrwtl rcpeUtions (Its 
snowing, snowing. »o^»« -"5»„S;'' 
tnd psraUelism of synticuc umu ( She is 75 
ySSri old...She's a nice lidy....Ste*s kind but 
lonely.-). There *re genertlly high levels of 
subiecUviiy with a kocus on the writer. 

The writing of the experimental group, 
on the other band, wu referential, with the 
main concern being the content of the novel. 
Factual statements were frequent "nd 
tone was impersonal and objective, w ih both 
inductive and deductive reasoning being usca 
to support the writer's argument (Kinncavy. 
1971). When the first person pronoun was 
used, it was often to quaUfy the writer's 
statement ("I think that..."). 

By reading the teacher's comments in the 
journals, students were able to construct the 
meaning of a text that was more difficult than 
one they would be able to read alone. The 
increase of associaUons to key concepts m tftc 
Langcr task suggests that schema building 
was also occurring throu.?h this collaborative 
process. An additional benefit was that the 
students spontaneously produced referential 
text. Besides improving their understanding 
of the culture and their reading skills, the 
focused dialogue journal provided practice in 
writing exactly the sort of prose they needed 
for their other courses. 

Kinncavy. J.L. 1971. A theory of discourse. 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- Hall, Inc. 
Langer. J.A. 1984. Examining background 

knowledge and text comprehension. 

Reading Research Quarterly 

19(4):468-481. 

Margaret S. Steffensen 

Department of English, Stevenson Hail 

Illinois State University 

Normal. II 61761 

Developing Metieognition and 
Effective Rending Strategies Through 
Reading Journals 

Suzanne Salimbene described a dialogue 
journal activity designed to develop 
metacognitive ability, and through that, 
better reading strategies. Students were 
asked to d<Kument and analyze their daily 
reading practice and the reading strategies 
they learned In the course. Specifically, they 



documented in the journal eve«ythini f^ej 
read each day and the time they required to 
complete each reading. They chose one of 
SS^^tadinfs ^described in detail which 
of the strategies in their text, interactiv* 
Reading (Salimbene), they had used in their 
reading; how they carried out the reading 
task; and whether or not the strategy had 

been helpful. , , 

Students also used the joumaU as a forum 
to discuu their successes and failures with 
reading. They described experimentation and 
reading breakthroughs, and asked Salimbene 
for advice on adaptation of strategies 
according to text and purpose, Readmg and 
discussion was not limited to English texts. 
Studenu read and described their expencnces 
in reading in their native languages as well. 

In another paper. "Metacognition, 
Perception, and Reading Huency: Changing 
Students Reading Habiu." Suzanne Salimbene 
and Ann Ediger used these journals, m 
addition to pre and post course question- 
naires, to document changes in student 
metacognition. percepUon and fiuency. An 
analysis of the journals indicated sigmncani 
development in students' awareness and ihcir 
ability to control and orchestrate reading 
strategies, a change in their expectations of 
reading success, and, in general, a more 
positive attitude toward reading. 
Suzanne Salimbene 
Inter-face International 
7755 Hindry Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 

(cont. p. 13) 
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Many school traditions seem to have 
actually hindered language development. In 
our zeal to make it easy, we've made it hard. 
How? Primarily by breaking whole 
(natural) language up into bite-size, but 
abstract little pieces. It seemed so logical lo 
think that little children could best leam 
simple little things. We took apart ihe 
language and turned it into words, syllables, 
and isolated sounds. Unfortunately, we also 
postponed its natural purpose-ihe 
communication of meaning-and turned it 
into a set of abstractions, unrelated to the 
needs and experiences of the children we 
sought to help.*" -Ken Goodman (1986). 
What's Whole in Whole Language. 
Heineroann, p. 7. 
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(TESOL, fc««. fiom p. 22) 
AB AMlffU of InpBt, InttnctioB, and 
CottBUBieatioB Ib tha Dt«ioi»f „ 
jottrBtU of DtBf CommBBity CollefC 

ctgdCBtt 

Btveriy Canson and Chariene Polio 
analyxcd the dialogue jotmiai wfiUof of a 
hcariiif inatnictor and eleven deaf 
conuBunity college atudeuti. 

IFint, they looked at the complexity of the 
initnicior** sentence stmcture and found 
that he adapted hia own writing to the 
SofidenCTlcvel of each student He alio 
^oloyed several communicaUon devices to 
em^unge hU studentt to write pore, and to 
SSo thSn write more cleariy. In addiuon. he 
modified his input according to ttudent 
interests, levels of moUvaUon and learning 

^^^^^ihey also analyzed interacUve features of 
the students' writing. Most of these students 
ii..tiaUy lacked awareness of the communi- . ' 
MUve nsturt of the writing task. Over time, 
however, they began to respond more to the 
injuuctor as a person, and to ask more 
questions which were less focused on 

themselves. .... ... 

Cannon and Polio concluded that dialogue 
joumils allowed this instructor to individua- 
liic instruction on the buis of both academic 
and affective factors. They also helped the 
students learn more about written 
ittteraction. 

Btveriy Cannon 

Chariene Polio 

TESUApplied Linguistics Program 
3303 Rolfe HaU, UCLA 
Los AngeUs, CA 90024 

Dialogue Journals for Cross Cultural 
CommunieatioB 

Teresa Dalle and Charies Hall reported on 
« writing project between international (ESL) 
students in an elementary public school and 
fourth grade American students in a private, 
Catholic school in Memphis, Tennessee. The 
children wrote to each other weekly over the 
course of a seme«er in what they termed 
"Pen Pal Journals." The presenters analyzed 
the journals for six speciHc features- 
clarification of lexical, cultural and synuctic 
items: errors, either native language or ESL; 
error correction, both direct and Indirect; 
incorporation of new words and new 
constructions; cultural inquiries, both 
explicit and implicit; and cultural knowledge 
or sharing, both explicit and implicit. The 
advantages of the project were most evident 
in language Oexical and syntactic incorpo- 
ration and acquisition), culture (inquiries 



and sharing), and writing u communicauon 
(an on-going discourse). Although there 
were some problems encounicxed in setung 
up the project, the advantages semed to 
outweigh the problema. The children 
participated in a very positive writing 
experimice which also turned out to be one of 
cultural sharing. 

Teresa Dalle 

Charles HaU 

English Department 

Memphis State University 

Memphis, TN 38152 

BefcinnlBg «t the B^aiBning: 
Interictlve Writing with First Grade 
ESL StttdenU ^ ^ . 

Joy Kreeft Pe>-*oB discussed her research 
concerning the «ffecta of dialogue journal 
use- oo the writmg develoi»nent of first 
sriders learning ESL. She looked at the use of 
dialogue journals in light of three questions: 

Would dialogue journals work with this 

group of students, aU of whom were at a 

stage of beginning literacy? 

What resources would the children use to 

produce their early writing? 

How would their writing develop over 

time? 

One month after school began the 
children, who were all llmitcd-English- 
proficient, and some of whom were non- 
literate in both their native language and \n 
English, started to write and draw i« their 
journals. The primary resource for their 
writing initially was words and phrases 
puted around the room. Eventually they 
began to also use printed mauer brought 
from home, such as words from shopping 
bags, and later began attempting to write 
wixKls that they did not find in prim, using 
invented spelling. No spelling was corrected 
by the teacher, but she attempted to 
incorporate words the studenu had used in 
her replies. Over time the children advanced 
from copied words, through invented 
spelling, to more standard spellings, and their 
sentence structure increased in complexity. 
Toward the end of the year, the students 
began to write longer pieces, such as lengthy 
descriptions of personal evenu and problems. 
Peyton attributed Uieir progress to their 
exposure to an environment rich in printed 
and spoken word, and to Uie daily opportunity 
they had to wriu about subjects that 
interetted them. • 

Joy Kreeft fgytor, 

Center for Applied Linguistics 

1118 22nd Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20037 
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CONVERSATIONAL ROLES: 
TO PERCHVE OR MISPERCEIVE? 
Uartha R. Dolfy 
FttMibun Sme Uaivcrfiiy 

AU of lu h»ve pfolifbly teoMcA thit lome 
dialogue jourril coovcrittioiii tre more 
sttiffyinf then othen. thtt lome icem to 

while othcii "floti.- We ufurily htvc ao 
reason to compare conscioutly the .relative 
sttcceu of dialogue journal interacuona. hut 
our uaconacioua impretaiom might be 
influenced by and influence our judgments of 
students in other academic areas. Findmgs 
from my researeh suggest how important u is 
that teachers worl^ out the feature they 
believe are important for successful dialogue 
writing, specifying the dynamics of successful 
interaction so that they have a clearer picture 
of the quaUty of each conversauon as »t is in 
pioceu and can promote rather than hinder 
students' participation. 

The purpose of my dissertauon was to 
"map* the conversational roles of dialogue 
journal partnen-to identify features of the 
conversations that indicate reciprocity (shared 
responsibility) in advancing and repairing 
them and to determine the degree of recipro- 
city present. The subjects were adult ESL 
students, but I believe the findings apply to 
virtually any instructional setting. 

My analysis showed that half of the jour- 
nals were substanUally more or less reciprocal 
than my initial impressionistic judgment had 
indicated. This happened because as I I 
was unclear about the criteria I considered 
important to a successful interaction and had 
sllowed certain salient features of the inter- 
action to unduly influence my assessment. 

Had I been aware during the course of the 
conversaUons of the various ways th^ students 
might signal reciprocity, I might have per- 
ceived more accurately the success (or non- 
success) of their interactions and assUted in 
the intcractiona more effectively. For 
example, during the analysis I found that some 
studenu I had thought were not interacting 
effectively, were simply showing very liiUe 
reciprocity in aie area (e.g. answering 
questions) but a great deal in a lew obvious but 
equally importam area. If I had realized early 
on that some students were relying heavily on 
t single type of conversational strategy (e.g. 
responding to teacher comment), I might have 
been able to encourage them to experiment 
with a wider variety of strategics by modifying 
my own (e.g. asking fev/ei: questions). 

The following case iiiustrates how I 
mispereeived a student's level of reciprocity in 



our dialogue joutnal becauae I JjJJr. 
appiopriate featurea into account. -Yaauhiro 
TStJH by virtue of hia many quettiw. to be 
the moai interacUve partner, and I impresaion- 
istically ranked hia joamal u most reciprocal. 
However, my analysis revealed that he took 
less responaibiUty for extending conversations 
than did many other student*, f waa 
apparency misled by hia prolific writing and 
enthusiasm for novel topics (e.g. decoraUng 
with chopsUcka). criteria which were 
irrelevant to what I intended to measure, tne 
reciprocal development of topics. 

Perception of studenu as journal partners 
can also be distorted by expectationa based on 
test scores and other outside factors. (3ne 
student, "Hung Hwm." had veiy high scores on 
the Michigan Test, and I expected her to be a 
flirty interactive partner. However, my 
tnalysis showed that her role in shaping the 
conversation, though creative, was more 
limited than I'd thought 

By contrast, ! did not expect "Rafid to 
participate actively becauae of his poor 
licadefflic reconi and whUe we wrote, I did not 
see him aa particularly participative. My 
analysis showed that, though basically a 
pauive partner, he took more responsibility 
for extending the conversaUon than I had 
anticipated or recognized in the course of the 
interaction. Had I perceived his major 
strength (reacting to my comments) earlier, I 
might have found a way to encourage him to 
useit more effectively or even to use a wider 
variety of strategies. As it wa, I may have 
hindered his participation by not expecting 
much of the conversation. My perception of 
these two siudenw' roles had been influenced 
more by my preconceptions than by what was 
actually occurring in the interaction itself. 

Dialogue writing docs not occur in a 
vacuum. It can affect Uie broader 
teacher-student relationship (perhaps even 
influencing grading) and can itself be 
affected by what happens in the classroom. 
Even a quick, infonnal analysis of the 
interaction (based on specific criteria so aa to 
exclude irrelevant features) can help us 
appreciate what ia actually going on in uxe 
conversatim and pertiapa can suggest ways we 
can encourage a student to assume greater 
responsibility for iu success. At tiie very least, 
specifying criteria for what malces a successful 
interaction can give us a better sense of how 
partners vary in their approach to dialogue 
writing and of -what keeps some conversations 
afloat while oth^ra seem to be constantiy on 
Uxe verge of going under. • „ 

Martha R. Dolly, Frostburg State U^uversity 
821 Hi Royal Ave., Cumbertaitd, MO 2 J 502 
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DIALOGUE JOURNAL NETWORK 

We'ie geuifig organized! Siace so miay people 
an doing new and imeieatinf work with 
diiloiue Joumtli. iff time to make infonnaticm 

people with ipecial expertiie or similar 
iateresu available to eveixpae. Below are 
aamcM, addresaes, and phone numbeii of those 
wi know who are workiag with dialogue 
joumaH in teacher traiiiiar> willing 
to be contacted by others about tl»ir work. If 
you would like to be added to this list (which wc 
will henceforth share when someone writes or 
caUs us for information) please let us know, 
,ad well add you on. Other areas will be listed 
ia the next issue. 

Trirtrr 

Robert Bahnith 
Parallel Studies 

Austin Community College, Rio Grande Campua 
PO Box 2285, Austin, TX 78768 (512) 495-7137 

Christy Easterday 

Ohio University - Chillicothe Campus 
P.O. Box 629 

Chillicothe. OH 45601 (614) 775-9500 
Curtis Hayes 

Professor, Bicultural/Bilingual Studies 
Univenity of Texas at San Antonio 
Sin Antonio. TX 78285 (512) 691-5571 

Sarah Hudelson 
University of Miami (NODAC) 
143 Stoneridge Road. F-2 (Home) 
Columbia, SC 29210 (803) 779-4454 

Suzanne Irujo 

Brown University &. Boston University 
1 Ten Acres Drive 

Bcdfoid, MA 01730 (617) 275-0489 
Ann Johns 

Academic Skills Center 

San Diego State University 

San Diego, CA 92182 (619) 265-5477 

Robert Parker 

Division of English Studies, Sheridan College 
Trafalgar Road 

OakvUIe. Ontario, CANADA L6L 6A9 
(416) 845-9430 

Joyce Penfield 

Graduate School of Education 
Rutgers University 
10 Seminary Place 

New Bnmswick. NJ 08903 (201) 932-8355 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

LMHguMg0 diftlopmtMi of m itudtmt 
UtTMiMg Smgltsk mt m' ueomi Unguagt 

Corint Stotpktr, ESI ttachtr 
Fairfax Cowuy, Virginia 

[Extracted from a paper about a dialogue 
journal that Corine kept with a fourth grade 
atudentl 

In the beginning J merely answered my 
que^ona, but later on she often had 
questioaa of her own to ask me. She began to 
introduce new topiea. For example, she wrote 
me that she had leaned the "Drummer Boy" 
song and would be singing it on the stage at 
school. 

today I UoTH a dram bey sing, but I canr sing 
wiht out looking at the paper, we are goning 
to sing in the stage. Last year I did that too. I 
had lot of fun. did you did theos thing too? 
New I have things to ask you, I'm glad to 
have many things to write. 

Here she expressed a real interest in what 
I did as a child, and her pleasure that she had 
interesting things to write about and could 
ask me a question, just u I often asked her 
questions. 

Although her spelling, capitalization and 
syntax were still faulty, her thoughts and 
words were very fluid and conversational. I 
wish I could say there was a great 
improvement because of my "modeling" of 
the language, but during the short time we 
correspond^ the only element I can be fairly 
sure she copied from my writing was my use 
of the exclamation marie (Our corres- 
pondence wu an enthusiastic one!) 

We developed a friendly, honest relation- 
ship. Once, when she couldn't understand 
something I'd written in cursive she refused 
to let another teacher help her with it-it was 
our private journal. Instead, she solved her 
problem by requesting (in the journal) that I 
print all my entries from that time on, and I 
complied. • 



(Ntrwork, continued) 
Jessie Roderick 

Professor, University of Maryland 
7617 Haines Coufl • (Home) 
Laurel, MD 20707 (301) 725-2235 
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INTERACTIVE WRITING IN DEAF EDUCATION 



Similar to the widespretd use of dialogue 
journals with hearing studenu learning a 
second language, interactive writing is 
taking hold as a viable practice in deaf 
education, as illustrated by the range of 
articles in this issue, representing both 
elementary and university education and 
institutions from the east to the west coast of 
the United States. Dialogue joumaU arc well 
represented here, but articles also describe 
interactive writing on local-area and distance 
computer networks. This enthusiasm is not 
suiprising. For most deaf students, English is 
a second language. It is also a language 
which they must learn to write without 
having the opportunity to first learn its uses 
in direct communication, in speech. 

This lack of access to spoken English 
results in considerable difficulties with 
reading and writing. Much of our fttl for 
wrtten English-its structures, vocabulary, 
nuances, and manners of expression-comes 
from speaking It. Many aspects of English 
that most children have internalized by the 
time they begin school may not be learned by 
deaf students even by the time they graduate 
from high school. AddiUonally. deaf students 
often feel frustrated with the need to read and 
write in English, since it is not the language 
they usually use to accomplish things that arc 
important to them. The following 
observations about difficulties with English 
come from the dialogue journals of two deaf 
college students. 

^htn I began to go to a detrf school, I 
learned another language, English as my 
second language. I found out that learning 
English is more difficult than ASL, so I have 
continually practiced how to write English in 
proper way for a long time. For many years, 
I always have hard times to understand the 
rules of writing and I never comprehend 
English for one hundred percent... 
Therefore, English is one of my hateful and 
uninteresting subjects that I ever have since 
I was young. I still remember the old times 



that a few English teachers of mine were 
angry at me not to understand these rules of 
writing. I became frustrated and tried to 
learn and memorite these rules.... I was 
absolutely bitter when I was forced to write 
any essay.... Presently I don't still like 
English, but I have to get used to it because I 
can't live without knowing English. English 
is America's main language that we use. 



In my freshman year at high school, I 
was forced to read 6th grade books which 
were my suitable level of reading and I have 
always hated to read books. I could 
understand words for words but I could never 
understand the concept of sentences which 
had no meaning to me. It is still a problem lo 
me and usually I don't read books which I 
should. But I want to continue my education 
especially in English which is my weakest 
area. I do not want to look dumb or illiterate 
to other people who do not know deafs 
problems. I want to look equal to others. 

Interactive writing with a native or more 
proficient English speaker, of the sort ihai 
these and other students throughout this 
issue are engaged in, appears to be a very 
effective way to approach reading and 
writing with deaf children and adults. In 
fact, the success experienced to date of 
interactive writing approaches with young 
deaf students indicates that written language 
can be readily and eageriy learned with a fair 
degree of mastery, when used in functional, 
communicative contexts. For example. 6- and 
7-ycar-old deaf children at Kendall 
Demonstration Elementary School began with 
ease using dialogue journals and conducting 
online computer conversations in English. 
Some deaf students seem to move directly 
from sign language into written^ language, 
skipping a presumed "necessary" 
intenned'ate step: the knowledge of spoken 
English, (continued on p. 2) 
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(eontiitued from p. 1} t,.-rina 
One positive consequence for me hesnng 
world of such work with dcif students is to 
challenge two common tfsumptions: U) tn« 
retdiag ind writing *re so inherently 
difficult thit only yein of «%5*f.., 
make their acquisition poniblc. and (2) that 
lack of prior spoken language competence 
forever handicaps the person learning to 
read and wiite. If profoundly deaf students 
can move readily into reading and wnimg 
when given opportuniUes to accomplish them 
in interaction, then studenu with normal 
hearing and speech should have no greater 
difficulty in becoming functional usen of 
written language. If they do. then we need to 
look at the specific tasks we give them as a 
possible cause of their failure before we 
ittribute it to their inherem inab'^i^yv/jlf//- 
lack of English knowledge, or the "difficulty 
of reading and writing. 

Our work with deaf students indicates mat 
the presumed difficulty of writing is not 
inherent, but is due to specific uses of wmicn 
language which are most decontextualized 
and therefore require t>e most experience 
and training for mastery. What the woric 
with deaf students points toward is a 
much-needed breakdown of an overall 
concept of "wriUng" into its specific 
manifestations. Some kinds of written text, 
particulsriy extended expository prose, are 
very difficult for children and adults to 
master, precisely because they are least like 
the interactional, dialogic uses of language at 
which we are most expert. When writing and 
reading occur in interactional contexts with 
the support of a more experienced user of me 
language, they turn out to be readily acquired 
human abilities, because they allow the 
learner to draw on the same inherent 
programming for communication that speech 
and sign language draw on. 

A logical result of this change m 
perception about writing would be for us as 
educators and curriculum designers to 
rethink what are the most opportune and 
appropriate types of wriUng wim which to 
begin to develop wriUng ability. Instead of 
beginning with extended, decontextualized 
prose, which can cause problems for all of us. 
why not begin with direct participation in 
dialogic conversations? $ 



The Dialogue Journal: 
Reconcelvlng Curriculum and Teachl..g 
Bonnie Meath-Lang 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 

The dialogue journal, in its various fonns 
and uses, has been discussed in fields such as 
counseling, nursing education, theology, 
teacher education, social work, ESL, and, as 
can be seen in this issue of Dialogue, deaf 
education. A related area where the dialogue 
journal has had a profound methodological 
impact is the discipline of curriculum theory. 
Journal use has had a particularly successful 
maniage with the movement known as 
reconceptuatist curriculum (Pinar. 1975; 
Molnar & Zahorik, 1977). Rcconceivcd 
curriculum begins with the individual and his 
or her world, and is mus rooted in 
autobiography, social, political and cultural 
concern, and auUientic dialogue. Such 
curriculum requires that the lives and stones 
of teachers and students be examined mrough 
extensive writing and discussion. These 
stories, writings, and discussions 
progresrively reform and inform the 
educitiona? practices, content, and classroom 
life of tiie participants. The dialogue journal 
provides a medium for the voices of teachers 
and students to enact this type of collaborauve 
curriculura--in fact, the dialogue journal 
itself becomes, in many ways, me curriculum. 

In a writing course at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. Ms. Mary 
Denise Patin wrote the following entry, which 
illustrates how she had begun to take control 
of her learning. 

/ do realize now that my writing is not loo 
bad (^er all. Infact, / have finally read all the 
chapters over the weekend and realized more 
what a good writing is all about - by telling 
the truths and facts, and I do this in Journal 
writing. It seems to be easier to do it when 
writing to a person.. ..Like you've said in class, 
students have their own control in writing 
when they choose their own topics....! need to 
be criticized by others how they thought or 
felt about me. my writings....Croup discussions 
is another thing for me to learn through too... 

Ms. Patin. a prelingually. profoundly draf 
college student, had developed-ihrough 
reading, rcneciton. and dialogue journal 
writing-her own rationale for pursumg a 
course of learoing. She had taken comrol of 
her education Uirough written self-asscss- 
ment. We see i; her piece a reworitmg of her 
own assumptions about writing (cont. 3} 
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(eont. from p. 2) ind «udy »nd i 
re<vtIuiiioii of her skiUi. with t future goil 
as well u a present touchstooe for the 
constitution of good writing ("ulling the 
inah and facu"). She hw ^ « 
what makes writing euier for her ( wnUog 
to a pcrson")~and has validated linguistic 
theory on dialogue writing in doing «»i 
(Kteeft, Shuy, Staion. Reed. 4 Morroy, 1984) 
More to the point, Ms. Patin hu demonstrated 
the capability of students to be involved in 
critical areas of curriculum development: the 
construction of a rationale for learning, 
goal-setting, assessment, and evaluation. She 
has done so. moreover, critically, openly, and 
analytically, referring to her reading and to 
the opinion of experts. 

Reconceived curriculum theory has. at us 
heart, a position that the life of schools, of 
classrooms must be continually examined. 
Assumptions must be defined and challenged 
in order to nurture thinking studenu and 
thinking teachers. The use of dialogue 
journals is conducive to this sort of ongoing 
evaluation on the part of both groups 
(Albertini & Mcath-Lang. 1986). As the 
excerpt from Ms. Patin's journal 
demonstrates, students become collaborators 
with teachers in this process. 

Albertini. J.. & Meaih-Lang, B. (1986). An 
analysis of student-teacher exchanges in 
dialogue journal writing. Journal of 
Curriculum Theorizing. 7(1), 153-201. 

Krecft. J.. Shuy. R. W.. Staton. J., Reed. L.. & 
Morroy. R. (1984). Dialogue writing: 
Analysis of student-teacher interactive 
writing in the learning of English as a 
second language. Washington. DC; 
Center for Applied Linguistics. 

Molnar. A.. & Zahorik. J. (Eds.). (1977). 
Curriculum theory. Washington, DC: 
ASCD. 

Pinar. W. (1975). Curriculum theorizing: The 
reconceptualists. ficrkeley: McCutchan. 

A longer version of this article will appear in 
Perspectives on Journal Writing, Donna 
Jurich St. Joy Kreeft Peyton, Eds. To be 
published by TESOL. § 



Interactivt Teaching of Reading 

Margaret Walworth 
Gallatidet University 

The mental work involved in reading 
occurs entirely within the head of the reader. 
Content-focused dialogue journals, where 
students and their teacher carry on a written 
conversation about what is read, provide 
valuable information about what each student 
is doing and how he or she can be guided to 
more effective reading techniques. 

I use dialogue journals with my fresh- 
roan-Ievel studenu at Gallaudet University to 
discuss books read for clau. The majority of 
these studenu were either bom with a signi- 
ficant hearing loss or lost their hearing 
before the age of three, thereby interfering 
with natural acquisition of English. For these 
studenu. dialogue journals have the added 
advantage of providing flow of conversation 
carried on entirely in the target language. 

Qass size ranges from 10 to 14 studenu. 
We meet three limes a week. Four or five 
books aie read during the semester and each 
of these books Is discussed in the journals. 
Studenu seem to really enjoy this approach, 
and participate actively in the journal 
exchanges. Carrying on a written conver- 
sation with the teacher about impressions, 
questions or confusions about what is being 
read gives the students an opportunity to 
articulate their thinking processes and 
receive feedback from the teacher. 

Engaging in a written dialogue with the 
teacher about course content can make ii 
seem more real to the student. All too oficn 
studenu write about a book they are reading 
in a "test-taking" manner, requiring "right 
answers." In the journal dialogue, however, 
the teacher and student can together 
determine what types of approaches the 
student is taking to the text and then work 
together toward more appropriate 
approaches, if necessary. 

To illustrate the mediation that can occur 
in the dialogue journal interaction, 1 will 
share how this occurred with one of my 
students when we were reading Russell 
Baker's Growing Up, Janet Lewis' The Wife of 
Martin Guerre, and William Gelding's Lord of 
the Flies for English class. This student, 
whose diagncstic reading test scores were the 
lowest in the class, started the semester by 
infonning me that he was a "lousy reader." 
Our first botds. Gi^owing Up, did not seem to 
present too much difficulty for (cont. p. 4) 
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(eont from p. S) him. ind in his journal he 
ccSBpiircvenu in the book with the w.y he 
ihoughi ihcy shouid be, 

Larry: Lucy contacted on Russell too mi^h^ 
RusseU seemed that ke was spoilid. She gave 
^ a suit and a bike. What alyout Dorts and 
J^ey? ...Lucy had treaud RusseU very well. 
Furthtrmore, she should treat Doris weU too.... 

Writing about the book in the joumtl seemed 
to hel? him to itcoum what he hid n«d and 
to disois* it. When we moved to a harder 
book. The Wife of Martin Guerre, he 
experienced more difficulty. He wrote: 

Larry: This part is really confused. I will 
reread this pars tonight to get the right 
answer. Furthermore I better read careful 
about the course. 

Ms. Walworth: I'm not sure what you meavr; 
-/ had better read careful about the course. 
/ would really like to know if there is 
something you are confused about or would 
like to discuss with me. 

Larry: As I said that I had better read 
careful about the course because 1 didnt 
completely understand the story. 

In addition to expressing confusion, he 
had changed his approach here. A "test- 
taking" approach replaced his previous 
efforts to apply his own standards to what he 
had read. Now. he was only talking about 
finding the "right answers." ^ , . . 

When we started the next book. Urd of 
the Flies, Uny again started out with a sense 
of confusion, but this time was able to 
articulate its source: he discussed how he felt 
the author was making things difficult for 
him and how he needed to cope mth this 
difficulty, instead of focusing on hts lousy 
reading- and his need for "right answers. In 
my reply I tried to help him sec how to make 
inferences based on what he read. 

Urry: The story ■'Lord of the Flies' is not 
completed written because when one thing 
happens it doesn't reaUy tells us what is 
happening exactly such as: the little boy is 
nUssing. But your answer is the little boy is 
burnt by the fire. Furthermore, when Jack 
bends down to the ground as a hunter. For 
answer, I have to use my mind to figure oM 
what will happen like Jack was listening for 
the animals. 



Ms. Walworth: You are right-with this 
book you have to read more carefuHy and 
think hard to understand what the wrUer 
means. For examplf, on p. 43, Piggy asks 
"Where is that Uttlt 'un with the birthmark? 
Then Piggy says, "He was down there' 
(mtaning down where the fire was). We car 
guess that means that the 'littU 'un" got 
burnt up. In the same way, in the third 
chapter, when Jack is smelling the ground, 
we can GUESS that he is »r>i«g to smell pigs, 
since we KNOW he and his choir boys are 
supposed to be hunting for food. Reading 
successfully is putting facts together for 
yourself'-it's good exercise for the mina: 

As he got farther into the book. Lany 
began more and more to imegrate what he 
was reading with his own experience. 

Larry: I feel sorry that Ralph did a hard 
work He went the mountain first and he had 
to accept to go to the mountain with J<ick so 
Jack won't think Ralph is sissy. But he did a 
lot of work than everyone else. 

If I was tl n, I would find better way to 
handle duties. I think everyone would have 
duties, so Ralph won't do all the work or less 
arguments. Unfortunately, the boys are 
always curious about things had happened. 

Although his reading of Lord of the Flies 
was still not on a very high level, he wm at 
least finding personal memning m it Writing 
about the story in a dialogue journal had 
helped him get beyond some of the more 
obvious difficulUes with which the text 
presented him. 

Interactive theories of reading 
instruction open up new vistas for research 
on reading successes and failures, and for 
improved classroom practice. Content- 
focused dialogue journals fit very well wtih 
these theories: dialogue journals focus 
squarely on the learner. Learning proceeds 
in steps beginning from where the learner 
happens to be. rather than from some 
preconceived model coming from the outside. 
Learning occurs through negotiations wuh 
the teacher on the meaning {and meanings) 
contained in the text 

A longer version of thU article will appear in 
Perspectives on Journal Writing, Donna 
Jurich & Joy Kreefi Peyton, Eds., to be 
published by TESOL. § 
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Computer Nttworks: A CoIUboraUvt 
Approsch to LItericy Dtvelopment 

Joy Krttft Peyton 
Center for Applied Lioguistics 

JoAhh Mackinson-Smytk 
Kendall Demonstration Elementary School 

Megan: Hello Helen, are you r^aiy? 
Helen: yes 

Megan: Good, I got alois of presents. 
Helen: Wliat dose? 

Megan; Please repeat. I dont understand what 

you mean. 
Helen: oh "what you did dose"? 
Mcgaa: What dose? 

Helen: 1 mean what you did got chnsimas? 
Megan: Oh okay. I got clothes, shoes, and 

some toys!! And some cabbage patch 

dolls too. 

Helen: i got clothes, puppy pound, fluppy 

dog. and etc. 
Megan: I got six newborn pound puppies for 

Christmas too. 
Helen: i don't know true or false about 

pound puppies? 
Megan: Oh. thats part of toys. 
Helen: false 

Megtn: Yes, right, you know all toys are 
false....My real cat was very bad 
during the vacation. 

Helen: what your did cat do? 

Megan: OOHh terrible thing, she toilet on 
moms favorite sofa, he mess my 
moms favorite plant, destroyed my 
moms old sofa as her stachting post, 
put her claws on washing machine, 
dryer things at unitily room. 
WEERRYY BBAADD CCAATT !!?!... 

At Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School in Washington. DC five conversations 
Hke this one are taking place at once, but the 
only sound in the room is the clicking of 
computer keys and an occasional chuckle. 
These students are hearing impaired, and are 
communicating on a local area network that 
titows real-time written interaction. The 
students sit at a terminal and type what they 
want to say into a private area at the bottom 
of the screen. When they press a key, the 
message is immediately transmitted to the 
other student's screen, ugged with the name 
of the sender. The screen scrolls to make 
room for new messages, approximating an 
oral conversation. "The entire discussion can 
be printed out at the end. 



These studenu have been using the 
network once a week for the pass two yean, 
writing in pairs with each other or with their 
teacher. A year after they began, when they 
were 9 years old, they were joined by studenu 
in another class, who were younger (7*8 
years old) and less proficient in English, thus 
providing opportunities for a peer tutoring 
relationship in which the older, more 
experienced studenu could work with the 
younger ones. 

These children's network interactions 
give them a unique opportunity to collaborate 
in their learning of written English, in a 
genuinely communicative context Reading 
ind writing grow out of their own interests 
and experiences and their primary purpose 
for writing is to send meaningful, under- 
standable messages. As they attempt to 
express their thoughts to another person in 
writing, they arc pushed to attempt structures 
they have not yet mutered. The writing of 
the other person provides models of 
structures, vocabulary, and manners of 
expreuion on which they can build their 
own writing. One way that this collaboration 
occurs is in simply conducting a 
conversation. The following interaction, for 
example, took place between "Robin." one of 
the older students, and "Pam," one of the 
younger ones. Pam was just beginning to use 
the network and had only beginning 
proficiency in English at the time. 



Robin: 

Pam: 

Robin: 

Pam: 
Robin: 



Pam; 
Robin: 

Pam; 
Robin: 

Pam; 
Robin: 

Pam; 
Robin: 



Pam; 

Robin: 



...do you have any pets? 

yes i have my pet is fish. 

oh i see i have a pet too i have a 

dog. 

oh you have baby dog? 

no befote that dog was baby baby 

dogs are called puppies. My dog Is 

girl. She is 4 years old. 

oh 

Do you want to know what's her 
name? 

yes i want your name. 

Okay, Her name is Tina. Do you like 

cats? 

who is's cats. 

No I dont have cau 1 want to know if 
you like cats? 
■ oh i like cats yes 
Do you like kittens? Kittens are 
baby cats.... I cant have kittens or 
cats. They make my dad have cold, 
i not understand. 
My dad 'is allergy to cats. Allergy 
mean thlit people cant use or touch. 
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If i drink milk I become sick. Do you 

uiider$t»nd7 
Pim: your father home? robin and dog 

doing out or in. 
Robin: no. my dog doing in. do you like 

bear? 

afraid. 

bite. ' .„ . 

Pam: no i afraid bear because will be 
bite.... 

Robin docs a number of things to 
facilitate Pam's participation. She asks her 
questions so she'll have something to write 
about and to check on Pam's comprehension 
of what she has written. She introduces new 
vocabulary that Pam then uses in her turns, 
moving from general to more specific 
tcrms-from pets to dogs to puppies and from 
cats to kittens. She explains new words 
(puppies, kittens, allergy) as she introduces 
them. When Pam wants to use a word that she 
doesn't know how to write, she stands up and 
asks Robin in sign language how to spell it; ^ 
Robin provides the word in writing ( afraia. 
"bite"). With Robin's help. Pam is even able 
to produce a relaUvely complex statement, no 
I afraid bear because wiU be bite" (No, I am 
afraid of bean because they bite). 

The children also collaborate in playing 
language games and writing stories. Here, 
three students are writing a story about an 
encounter with a vampire. 



Marcie: 



Anna; 

Robin: 

Anna: 



Robin: 
Marcie: 



Anna: 



Robin: 
Marcie 



hello, let start our topic is "coming 
into my night mare" 
Once upon a time there was a boy 
named Tom he went to sleep he 
had nightmare 
what mare mean is? 
it means a bad dream, 
oh i see. his mare is about an 
vamprie. a vamprie want to eat he. 
he not want the vamprie to eat he. 
he ran into a house that is haunted 
and was in. The door slammed, 
he started to be afraid he had alot of 
imagion that mean he think what 
shall hapeen then he thought he 
was at the movies with alot of doors 
that slammed. There is another mean 
to mare is a female horse night 
mare mean bad dreams 
u »«e saw many vamprie. then he 
iht at it is a false vamprics, but it 
is real vampries!!!!!!! 
he ran and ran and fainted 
; then he woke up with blood on neck 



and say "ohhhhhwaammppiirree 
hhaadd bitt me"... 

This atory conUnuei for quite a while, with 
new characters and episodes being 
introduced. . ... 

Finally, they collaborate m reviewing 
and critiquing transcripts of their network 
conversatioas. After the conversaUons. a 
transcript from one of them if retyped in 
large print (for ewy reading). Students take 
it home to correct, and then discuss together 
(in iiga language) various aspects of the 
conversation-content, interaction patterns, 
manners of written expression, and language 
form. They identify topici discussed on the 
network and determine whether the speakers 
stayed on a topic or strayed from it, and 
whether theie were smooth topic transitions. 
They discuia how the speakers began, ended, 
and maintained their conversations, whether 
a particular question or response was clear, 
and how various responses might be 
improved. . _ 

During the past two years we have seen 
some very positive developments in these 
children's writing. Without teacher 
prompting, they have initiated creative new 
ways to write on the network, exploring new 
topics. language games, and story writing. 
Some of the students who had liiilc English 
proficiency in the beginiaing have shown 
some remarkable changes. For example, 
when Pam began writing on the network, she 
could do veiy little without assistance. A 
teacher sit next to her to help her read what 
was written and type her message. The 
conversation below is one of her early ones. 

Marcie: hello everybody 
Para: hi 

Marcie: hello pam marcie here now are 

you? 
Pam: i ma fine 

Marcie: i am fine too ^ . . 

Pam: i ma go vilneae mother and father 
Marcie: you will do what with mom and dad 
Pam: yes me will go mom and dad... 

Her contributions were short, she did not 
maintain a topic for long, and much of her 
writing was incomprehensible. In the 
conversation with Robin (shown on p. 5). 
written five months later, she is reading ano 
writing on the network with very little 
teacher help, and her level of English 
proficiency has developed considerably. 

(continued on p. 7) 
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(continued from p. 6) 

Ift their discussions of tbe transcnpis. 
the children hive shown an increased sense 
of ownership of their wriUng aiui an 
improved ability to analyze it. They have 
come to consider themiclvci at experu about 
the language of the netw^ked discussions, 
^nce they are the ones who produced it. 

Many scholars studying leaning 
processes now argue that some of the best 
learning occurs through collaboration with 
other learners. On a local area network, in 
which students work together to create 
meaning in writing, various kinds of 
collaboration are made possible. 

This article is adapted from "Writing and 
talking about writing: Computer networking 
with elementary students'. To appear in 
Richness in writing: Empowering minority 
students. Duane H. Roen & Donna M. Johnson, 
Editors, Longman Publishers. § 



DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN INTERNATIONAL 
SETTINGS (SPRING. 1988) 

A spotlight on dialogue journal use in 
countries iround the world. 

• In Geimany, Japan, and China 

• In refugee camps in Southeast Asia 

• In leaning how to read and write 
Chinantec. an Indian language in Mexico 

• and more!!!! 

DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN TEACHER TRAINING 
(Fall. 1988) 

A growing number of people are using 
dialogue jounais in pre-service and 
in-service teacher training. Teachers and 
teachers-to-be have the rare opportunity to 
take time and reflect on what they are 
reading and what they are leaning about 
the clusroom. their students and 
themselves, with someone who has had 
different experiences with teaching and 
can provide a new perspective. Teachers 
who have used dialogue jounais are 
especially ready to begin a dialogue with 
their students when they finish their 
training. A lot of you hive wonderful 
stories to tell. Let us hear from you. § 



Dialogue Vol. 



The Dcvelopntnt of the SynUctic 
Reprctenution of Miming in the 
Writing of Young Deaf Studcnu 

Jana Staton 

The acquisition of English u an oral 
language by a young child is marked by the 
growth of syntactic representation of 
meaning within the utterance. In the first 
stage of meaning«making. meaning is 
constructed interactionally by tbe child and 
an idulL The child points or makes some 
sound or sign, referring to an object or even:, 
and the adult supplies the linguistic forms, as 
in the following example (from Snow & 
GoldTield, 1982). 

(1) child: cookie 

Mother: Here's a cookie. MMM good 
cookie 

In such utterances, semantic relationships 
are derivable only from context and world 
knowledge: they are not made explicit in the 
utterance. The adult speaker provides the 
language, responding to a word, gesture, or 
facial expression to create the utterance 
which approximates the child's meaning. At 
this stage, the child's representation of mean- 
ing is interactionally dependent on the lin- 
guistic context supplied by the other speaker. 

At the second stage, the child utters two 
or more words, juxtaposing them to form an 
utterance which is more comprehensible. 

(2) child: mommy cookie 

However, the contextual situation is still 
required to make sure what the child means. 
"Mommy cookie" could mean "mommy, give 
me a cookie." This stage of intraspeakcr 
juxtaposition often demonstrates that the 
child has the underiying meaning of the 
utterance, but does not yet know how to 
represent it syntactically. 

In the third stage, which in oral 
language acquisition is reached when the 
child is about three or four years old. the 
child provides a fairiy complete syntactic 
representation of her thought, as in the 
following examples. 

(3) child: Give me cookie, Mommy 

(4) child: 1 wants sweater. 

While they may not always be entirely 
correct according -to nles of standard 
English, these third-stage utterances 
demonstrate a firai grasp of the (cont. p. 8) 
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(conx, from p. 7) syattcticil forms 
leprcseating mctainf . The test of syntactic 
npriStHtltioH it whether • hcirer would 
need to know the context in which the 
uiiertncc was msde in order to be sure of its 

°***DitIogixc jouratls csh provide young detf 
children with opportunities to engtge m 
functionil dialogues with competent users of 
English. Given the parallels between the 
written dialogues and oral language 
interactions, a reasonable question to ask is 
whether the written utterances of young deaf 
children show evidence of the same kind of 
natural development of syntactical represen- 
tation. If a similar pattern m the dialogue 
jouiral texts is found, this could be evidence 
that the dialogue is providing a strong 
language environment for learning ^V^}^} 
u a Kco;:d language, similar to that provided 
by parents in first language acquisition. 

For this analysis, I selected a dialogue 
journal from Nancy, a 6-year old deaf student 
with a profound hearing loss, bom of 
hearing parents. Her school environment 
Involved an emphasis on signing, and her 
teacher used ASL in class. At the «ait of the 
year, she was only minimally proficient m 
basic reading and writing tasks. She and the 
teacher wrote to each other on a regular basis 
during the r>33-84 school year, averaging 
four days a week. 

In this analysis, as in other language 
acquisition studies, an "utterance" is any 
statement or assertion made by the child 
which in context appears to be complete, 
even though utterances may vaiy m tneir 
degree of synuctic completeness and thus 
rndependence' To account for all of Njncys 
writing, -drawing" was added to the Arce 
categories suggested by Snow and Goldfield 
for children's speech, and counted as ah 
utterance when it conveyed information to 
the teacher and elicited a response. 

Each of the following is a complete 
utterance (in the sense of "idea units") m 
Nancy's writing. 

Ired and blue SearUI 
/(drawing of a glri in a dress)/ 
If tell 

IThe brothers Is died! 

Two samples of utterances were drawn 
from Nancy's journal from the beginning 
and toward the end of the school year. Each 
utterance wu coded in tcnns of how meaning 
was accomplished. 



Drawing - meaning it accomplished by 
drawing alone, without words, to introduce a 
topic or answer a teacher quesUon , 

iHteractioKoily Otptndtnt - mcamng is 
accomplished by one or more words, in 
response to a teacher quesUon 

Juxtaposition - meaning is accomplished 
by two or more words without syntactic 
connection (i.e., verb, possessive case, are 

missing) . . 

Syntactic • meaning is represented 

syntactically , . 

Aa example of Nancy's early entncs i* 

shown below. 




In^coding the utterances for the degree of 
syniacric representation, the criterion used 
was that of English syntax. In some cases, ihe 
student may have written a sentence thai 
would be an appropriate statement in ASL. 
Thus, this analysis makes no claim that the 
deaf child of six or seven is lacking m some 
underiying competence in understanding 
relationships. It was assumed that the deaf 
child has the necessary underiying 
cognitivc-linguistic competence but docs not 
yet have the knowledge of how to represent 
tfiat competence in written English. What we 
are observing in the dialogue journals is a 
language learner moving from underiying 
competence in human communication to the 
surface representation of meaning m a 
second language, through the appropriate 
svT^tactical features required in Englisn. 

If we look It the proportion of utterances 
which fall into each of four (cont. p. 9) 
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(cont. from p. 8) citcgoriei. they give t very 
graphic picture of langutge icquisltioa. In 
the fall, tht teicher** cmriei tie oftea 
euemial for an mitside reader to underhand 
Nancy's meaning - 33% of her utterances are 
drawings. 7% are words which arc meaning- 
ful only in an interactive- dependent context; 
and 48% ait utterances in which the 
meaning is accomplished by apposition, or 
juxuposition. In contrast, in the spring 
meaning is accomplished by synuctic rcpre- 
scnution in fully 70% of Nancy's utterances. 

Table 1 - Growth of Syntactic Represenution 
in a Primary Student's Dialogue Journal 



(N) 

Drawing 
Interactive 
Juxtaposition • 
Syntactic Rep- 
resenution (Fng.) 



UTTERANCES 
Fall 

29 
9 (33%) 

2 (7%) 
14 (48%) 

3 (10%) 



Spring 
28 

0 

5 (18%) 
3 (11%) 
20 (70%) 



This growth from fall to spring is 
evidence of the child's real mastery of 
English syntax. At the same time, she showed 
significant progress in icqoiring the correct 
forms of many grammatical morphemes. 
Whit is 'aercsting about the fall to spring 
changes is that while the proportion of 
I terances in which meaning is accomplished 
iaierfctionally stays about the s^me, by 
spring, the student has stopped relying on 
drawings as a way to maxe her meaning 
clctr, and has very few utterances (11%) in 
which the words are just Juxtaposed without 
syntactic connection. 

In summary, a student who began the 
school year wlih only minimal proficiency in 
written syntactic representation, by spring 
was comfortable writing in complete semen* 
ces. with English word order and the relation- 
ships made clear in the syntax of the utteran- 
Cd.« themselves, without reliance on context. 

Snow. C. E. & Ooldfield, B. A. (1982). Building 
stories: The emergence of information 
structures from conversation. In D. Tannen 
(Ed.), Georgetown University Roundtable on 
Languages and Linguistics . Washington. DC: 
Georgetown University Press. 

This article is excerpted from Studies of 
Dialogue Journal Us« with Deaf Primary 
Studenu. Report of the Dialogue Research 
Project, Jana Staton, Washington. DC: 
Catlaudet Research Institute, 1984. § 



"HI, how arc you?**: Eltctronie 
MtU to Promott the Literacy 
Development of Deaf Students 

Frances A. Davis. Princeton Research Forum 

Ninety deaf high Khool students, some 
with other handicapping conditions as well. 
t«centiy completed the second year of a 
three-year New York University project in 
interactive literacy. Funded by the U.S. Office 
of Education and suppoited by Telenet 
Technical and Xntemational Communications. 
Ltd.. the project enabled these students, 
scaueied throughout the Northeast U.S.. to use 
computer terminals to write and read letters 
and edit documents for a Schools Bulletin 
Board. 

Analysis of studenu' writings at the end 
of' the Hrtt year of the project indicated 
differences in mean T-unit length between 
letters written by one student to her peers 
and those she wrote to an adult, with longer 
T-units resulting when she wrote to an adult. 
These results, which substantiated the 
theoreUcal position that writing to different 
audiences affectt the quality of text, encour- 
aged the project staff to plan for more 
systematic adult-student wriUng. It was 
hypothesized that ongoing correspondence 
with a mature writer might be motivating and 
provide models which could promote student 
progress in wri'ang. and a staff member was 
assigned in the second year to write letters 
with studems who otherwise did not receive 
mucn mail and who, on the whole, were less 
able to express their thoughts in writing. The 
letters were often shon, but the correspon- 
dence was ongoing. The students shared their 
lives with the staff member, gave her sugges- 
tions or help with problems, and sought help 
with their own problems. 

A comparison of the wnting at the end cf 
the second year of the project indicates that 
writing more frequently and writing over 
time to a mature writer promote more 
complex writing, as measured by mean 
number of words per T-unit. The students 
who wrote letters frequently throughout the 
two years wrote longer T-units than those 
who wrote infrequently. In both groups, 
high- and low-frequency writers, writing 
over time with the same mature writer re- 
sulted in longer T-unita, as shown in Table 1. 

(continued on p. 10) 
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(continiud from p. 9) 
T«We 1. MMn T^t Unfth of Studenl Wnuni u» 
MttuM Wfiw« tBA to Peen 



Prequeocy 
of Writing 


3 or More Letteti 
to I M«ture Writer 


Pernor Fewer 

«hM 1 L£ft£fl to 

1 MAQiic Writer 


Hifb 


10.17 




Ffcqueoey 






Low 


8.00 


7.00 


Frequency 







An excetpi from the wtilicn interaction 
between one student wd the staff 'member 
illustrates the development in the students 
writing over time. 

m^'^x.' I »m fine. To awwer Jg^^ 
NO. I do not have home box HBO or » VCR. but I 
«n getting a VCR hopefuUy soon. How old «e 
your -hildren? I would like a boyfriend who 
buys me diamonds, gold and fur. but I 
not want a boyfri«id right now. But I would 
like one when I get older. Bye for now. Xxxx. 

February 

Dear Xxxx. How are you? I afi fine. 

Our school WM not closed Thursday ind 
Friday, but it was closed od Monday. I did not 
coS in for a week and a half because of the 

snow. . • — ^ 

1 got a pair of eamngs and a chain ana 
bracelets for Christmas. I love jewlcry and 
like them veiy much. They are gold. I doni 
like plastic or silver. I only like gold and 
diamonds. I can't afford diamonds, but I still 

like them a lot. . 

Twecty and Eety are fine. They arc fun. 
but we don't let them out of the cage because 
my litUe sister is ascared of them. Yes. i 
think you should gel another bird to keep it 
company. What is your bird's name? I am 
sony I forgot you said its name was Rainbow. 
That is a nice name. 

I might be going to camp for three weeks 
of July, but it is not definite yci. I hope that i 
tould really go. That camp y«»|;.f *° 
sounds nice. How many weeks did he go for? 
Bye for now. take care, write back. Xxxx. 
(Spelling has been corrected and punctuation 
added for ease of reading.) 



The writing ai both times reflccu many 
chtftctcriiticf of oral interaciioa. OpewBgs 
and closings are informal. quesUons are 
asked and answered, tad the studeot assumes, 
as we do in ulk. that reference to previous 
topics wUl be understood By Febniaty. 
however, she claboratfcs considerably more 
tbottt the topicf mentioned and opens the 
door to further clabortiion by asking a 
question about the same topic. 

Our findings, both in leraii of mean 
length of T-unit and development of writing 
over Ume, suggest thai writing with a mature 
adult, who extends the studenu' writing and 
provides models of written self^xpression. 
holds promise for developing the literacy 
skills of these studenu. § 

Dialogue Journal Discussion 
"I thought I would become hearing when 1 

grew older." . «. i„ 

The dialogue journal may be tne oniy 
place that individual students have to discuss 
with the teacher issues that are important to 
them, but outside of the scope of the class or 
the interests and experiences of other 
students. Here, a dec^ student and a hearing 
p.ofessor at Gallaudet University discuss a 
matter that affects both of them-their 
relationship to the deaf community. 

Student: I wonder how you like to teach ai 
Gallaudet How was or is your 
experience toward deafness? Do you 
occasionally feel out of place because of 
the barrier between the deaf and 
hearing? How do the deaf usually act 
toward you as a teacher...? Usually 
hearing people don't like lo talk about 
iheir feeling toward the deaf and it 
seemed like they were hiding their 
feeling. If ibcy ever expressed ihcir 
feeling, I would learn more about ihcm. 

Teacher; My background is Jewish and my 
wife is also Jewish. We both identify 
strongly with the Jewish community. 
Many years ago. I began to see a 
similarity between what it means to be 
deaf and what it's like to be Jewish, and 
other minority groups like the Blacks. 1 
believe that the deaf community, just 
like the Jewish community, is an ethnic 

group. « ,^ , , . , 

Although I feel a strong affinity iCont.) 
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(com. from p. 10) to deif people ind the 
deaf comffiunity. I do not identify m a 
detf pcison. Since I am not deaf. I h«vc 
absolutely no deiire to do so. It would be 
silly to try, and deaf people would not 
accept iu 

Student: You mentioned that you do not 
consider yourself to identify as a deaf 
person and you do not have the de«it to 
do so. This statement really hit me hard. 
I have known a few hearing friends 
who "identify" » deaf people and I could 
not tell if they were hearing or deaf. 
They forced themselves to be involved 
with the deaf (because they have the 
desire to do it) and they learned how to 
act "deaf."* They must have the talent to 
do it while other or most people don't 
have. 

I wonder if you ever feel losing 
motivation or interest in the deaf from 
time to time? I can understimd that as 
you don't have the desire to be a "deaT 
person. 

Teacher: For me. trying to be "deaf is 
similar to trying to be black, or 
anything else which you are not. We all 
know hearing people who would like to 
be accepted as "deaf." And why should 
they be accepted as deaf, if they are 
hearing? ...That does not mean that 
there cannot be friendship between 
deaf and hearing people. I have very 
good deaf friends, but without having 
any desire to be deaf myself.... I have 
had an intellectual and emotional 
interest in deaf people for a long time. 
My job is a real challenge and it keeps 
me motivated. But whatever I do, I don't 
think I'll lose interest in deaf people. 

Student: What you were saying now makes 
sense to me. I never realized it that 
much before until you told me. I 
remember it very clearly that I was told 
I would never become hearing. I grew 
up deaf and I thought I would become 
hearing when I grew older because I 
almost never met any older deaf adults. 
...My mom and teacher at school both 
told me that I will never become 
hearing. That really struck me hard and 
then I realized they were correct. 
Now I dont have any hope or desire to 
become hearing since I accept myself. 

$§§i$§S§§§SS$i§§SSSiSSSiSi§S$§§S§SS 



Input ind Interaction fn the 

Dialogue Joumtls of Deaf 
Community College Students 

Beverly Cannon and Charlene Polio 
University of California. Los Angeles 

This study explores the use of dialogue 
journals with deaf adults in an inner city 
community college in California, focusing on 
features of the instructor's writing to 
students at varying levels of English 
proficiency and on the communicative 
nature of the students' writing. 

Despite tremendoutly varying academic 
levels, interests, and degrees of English 
proficiency, the hearing impaired students at 
this college are generally placed together in 
"remedial" English classes. Some of them are 
doing fairiy well academically. Others are 
functionally illiterate. In fact, some have had 
little usable language of any kind until late m 
life. For the most pan, these students have 
been school "failures." A third group are 
foreign deaf studenw who came to the United 
States after the completion of their secondary 
education, then began learning English in 
late adolescence or adulthood. 

We studied the dialogue journals of one 
class of U studentt for one semester. The 
following excerpts from two journals 
illustrate the extreme differences in writing 
abilities among the students. 

Student Itl: I work as a computer 
program. I write some programs for 
inventory system, purchase order system, 
physical inventory system, and tool system. I 
am deaf only at work. No deaf one is here. 
My two employees are Chinese. They 
sometimes write Chinese and English. I 
sometimes teach them sign language. They 
enjoy to learn sign language.... 

Student #2.* .../ ^ent were not pay Due 
Bill about mail heavy Big money Back to 
clearly Better not want to jury But not pay 
postpone Due not fun to paid keep cool not joB 
hard in cities order try new talk go amtrck 
maybe JoB hope try again 
For purposes of comparison, we also looked at 
one journal the instructor wrote wi.h a 
hearing American student who worked in his 
office. The instructor is hearing, a native 
speaker of English and a fluent ASL signer. 

First we looked at the instructor's wriiing 
to each student in terms of its complexity and 
the "-mber of questions ai^ked. A number of 
res«3/c^ers have 'studied modifications made 
by v,.ir,c speakers when talking (cont. p. 12) 
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teoHL from p. U) to nowutive speakers of t 
SSiT We found tlui thU UuTOtof msde 
SlTkiiids of modmctiions in hU wnting. 
the denee of modificatiMi fof^MX 
Sij^tdepewlitti liTfely ai How proficient 
he peiceived thit •ttidem^to be. 

isked tlte iastmctor to nwt n« 
ttudeau icco«Jtef to thdr comp«l»«ision of 
written texL We then Uxrited »i the 
complexity of Wf seaieaces (metsttred J>y 
mctt n;Sbcr of wordi «d mesa tiumber of 
diSci^r T-unii) lad found thit in general 
he modiffed the complexity of his wnttca 
input ««»rding to hU Pe«»P«i«» 
itttdcat's ability to comprehend the writing, 
using moie complex sentences when wnUng 
to «udems he ranked higher and less 
complex sentences with those he c«P«ted to 
Sstand less. In later discussions, he told 
SrSSte had not be«i awaie of the exten to 
wfaieh he had made those modificauons. n 

th« he intuitively individualixed his 
iJput to each student, rather than making a 
conscious effort to do so. 

Researchers have noted that native 
English speakers ask more questions, and tfiat 
mcSe of Ihem am of the ytsino vanety. when 
talking to nonnaUve speakers than with 
oiher native speekeri. This pattern appeared 
in our study as weU. The instructor used more 
questions overall, and more of them were 
yesino questions, when he wu writing to 
deaf students than when he was wnting to 
Uie hearing student. 

The difference in number and type of 
questions was not as clear when comparing 
bis writing to deaf siudcnu rtnked at 
different levels of comprehension. Here, me 
instructor seemed to be individualixmg his 
writing not only according to perceived level 
of comprehension, but also on the basis of Uw 
studenu' personal learning styles and levels 
of motivation- F« example, he »ddress^ 
many more question* to two of ti>e highest 
ranked deaf studenu than he did to some of 
the lower ranked students. He later explained 
tiiai tiie two highest ranked deaf studenu 
were less wUling to take on challenges or 
adapt to non-traditional metiiods tiian some of 
'jic^ower ranked student* were. One of them 
a student frt«n Hong Kong and the other 
was an older student retummg to school after 
raising her children. Botii were more 
comfortable wiUi conventional question- 
lod-answer kinds of structured activities, so 
he asked them • lot of questions to help ^e 
them ideas about what they could write about. 
He also asked questions of one of these 



students to motivate h« and get her interes- 
ted, since she seemed bored with the class. 

We were also intiBrested in the degree to 
which the studenu communicated witii tiie 
inttnictor. At fim there wu lltUe evidence . 
of lenuine communication in Uie wntmg or 
some of the studenu. Some, for example. uUcd 
their entries intitially and wrote u if Uiey 
were writing essays. 

My Mtmorf ^ ^ , . 

I wtHt to iraduatiom from School for 

the M in 1984. AfUr this I just wtnt to 
watch my fritnd was wtddittg last Jwt 23. ■ 
1984. So I talked my mother about III go to 

look apt in r I said. Sheletudmego and . 

ihoiSi forli^S times a day. FinaUy I found, 
the apt. it's very cheaper. Then I was happy- 
u, stoned Colkge. I feU OK in coUege 

It took a few turns for some of tiiem to realizt 
tiut someone wu actutlly reading and 
responding to what tiiey wrote, and that they 
should read and respond in return. 

Some studenu wrote about the instructor 
in tiie tiiird person instead of addressing him 
directiy, indicating Uiey were oblivious to Uie 
communicative nature of tiie wriung task. 

Many studenu initially ignored questions 
the instructor asked them, seeming w 
unaware that Uie question* were there to be i 
answered. We found tiiat tiic higher ranked 
studenu tended to respond to his q«"tions 
and otiwr rcquesu for information (Tell me 
if you are writing a true story or a made up 
story.") or clarification ("Please expUm this 
again...so I can undersund it better."), as well 
as to the content of what he wrote, carher and 
more frequently than tiic lower ranked 
studenu did. They also addressed him m ihc 
second person, an additional clue that they 
understood the communicative nature of the 
writing from tiie beginning. Some of the 
lower ranked studenu took several turns to 
"catch on," but over time, most of them began 
to engage in communicative written 
discourse, asking tiie instructor questions and 
responding to his writing. 

These findings indicate tiiat dialogue 
journal writing can be an effective way to 
individualize writing for deaf college students 
witii different learning styles and levels of 
motivation and English proficiency and make 
it meaningful for tiiem. U can effectively 
draw out even tiwse adulu who have had 
problems communicating in their previous 
English classe*. teaching tiicm to be more 
effective communicaurs. i 
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I am i ReidiAf SpeciiUtt in a QuiHer I 
Middle School Reading Project in Tucson* 
Afizona. I am presentiy completing an Ed. 
Specialist Degree at the Uiivenity of Arizona* 
Department of Reading, Language and 
Culture, I have been a bilinguml elementary 
teacher in Tucson for the past 10 years, and 
have a Degree in BilinguaiyBicultural 

Education. 

Rsr the past two years I have been 
utilizing interactive/dialogue journals with 
the students in my 7th and 8th grade classes. 
Many of these students have only recently 
made a transfer into an English language 
component* I have been really impressed 
with the development of vocabulary and 
expressive use of language which my 
students have demonstrated in their journal 
writing* I am curremly doing a research 
study* along with one of my colleagues who is 
a reading specialist from Indiana University, 
which will attempt to compare writing styles 
and use of langtuge in interactive journals 
with written samples emanati 4 from 
structured paragraph or "assigned topic** 
writing in four randomly selected junior 
classes. • 

Carol A. Hauglum 

4522 N. Pomona Road 

Tucson, AZ 85705 



Please add my naiL to the list of teacher 
educators who enthusiastically endorse 
dialogue journals. Currently I '^dialogue" 
weekly with 57 undergraduate and graduate 
education majors enrolled in reading/ 
language arts courses. The time and effort 
certainly is worthwhile. Joumaling provides 
personal and individually-tailored 
communication between students (''I'm 
having trouble with my parents.*") and 
professor ("I could tell something was 
bothering you."). Private questions are asiced 
and answered and concerns are consciously 
acknowiedged and addressed. 

Dialogue journals also serve as the 
primary mode of "reflection"* for my 
undergraduates in an intensive inner-city 
field placement. Journals document 
prospective teachers' concerns (**Help! How 
do I teach these kids?**) and promote 
''reflective'' thinking (''Now I know; teaching 
is neither one big heartache nor one big 



picnic.''). An anmlysis of these journals 
suggests ti;at prospective teachers who 
sincerely ^'reflect'* about their work improve 
considerably in their abilities to devise and 
present appropriate reading/language arts 
lessons. • 

Dr. Janet Clarke Richards 

Department of Curriculum A Instruction 

University of New Orleans, Lakefront 

New Orleans, LA 70122 



Observations of Dialogue Journal 
Use in Second Grade 

In a recent research paper on dialogue 
journals^ I summarized my study of the 
dialogue journal texts of seven second grade 
students wto wrote to me« During the 
semester period, I found that: 

1) Positive interactions occurred in the 
writing of four of the seven students (57%). 

2) At this age, "therapeutic uses** of the 
dialogue to solve problems, etc., were not 
frequent: only two of the seven students made 
use of it in this way. 

3) The topics which interested my 
students most dealt with personal information 
about themselves and their correspondent. 
Analysis of their questions provided a very 
clear picture of their concerns: 74% of their 
questions were personal ones about me, 10% 
of their questions were about teaching, 8% of 
their questions were about school^related 
topics, and 6% of their questions dealt with 
philosophical issues C*Why is...**). • 

Rosemary Hubenthal 
Southern Illinois University 
WIS W. Wiibw 
Carbondale, IL 62901 



NEIU UOLUME OF BUCK ISSUES! HI 

Volume 11 of the back issues cf Dialogue 
is now available. This volume begins with 
our largest issue, ''New Research o:. 
Dialogue Journals'* (Vol. IV, No. 1, April 
1987) and continues from there. So far it 
contains the research issue and the October 
1987 issue, The Many Beneflts of Dialogue 
Journals: Helping Students Change 
Attitudes and Behaviors** as well as the 
history of dialogue journals, bibliography, 
and abstracts of research reports and 
dissertations. The price is now S3.00, and it 
will gradually increase as more issues are 
added. (Vol. I 1982*1986, available for S7) 
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[SQisiLsosii ^miBiBHSiiL nmpsisa 

People ii« now utiaf ditloguc joum»'- in 
muv different iWM, «ad «c wtti to pn* ie 
TZy fot those of tti with simUtr iniete«s lo 
comSt c»ch other. Below trs tj^c nime*. 
iddreMcs. tad jAone mJJoberi of those we 
toow who lie usinf diilogue Jow??^ 
teacher training, content areas, with t foais 
Treading, special ""f**"- 

issue (October 1987). we published t list of 
people using dialogue jouratls in teschcr 
Kftion. Those lUted here ue tn «l(Ution to 
that list If you would like your nsmc added to 

list in Jy of these utu (which we wiU 
shsxe with those who write us tskmg for 
information) please let us taow " jff 

you on. Other areas will be 

ONE AREA WILL BE DEAF EDUCATION. 
^Ea)OTXSrUSIFYOUWOULDLIKETOBE 

INCLUDED. 
Tf,nh>r training 

Janet Oarke Richards 

Department of Curriculum and Instnicuon 

University of New Orleans 

New Orleans, LA 70122 



Betty Smallwood 
715 Whitaker Terrace 
Silver Spring, MD 20901 



(301) 445-0419 



Carole Urzua 
School of Education 
University of the Pacific 
sSn/cA 95207 (209) 946-2334 



ilnnffnt Areas 

(math, science, American 



literature) 



Sandra Clarkson (math) 
Mathematics Learning Center 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue 
Sew York, NY 10128 (212) 772-5376 

Cindy Jones (math) 
Chair, Mathematics Department 
Sandburg Intermediate School 
8428 Fort Hunt Road ^ 
5a«andria. VA 22308 (703) 360-5800 

Carolyn Kessler (math, science) 
University of Texas at San Antonio 
Division of Bicultural/Bilingual Studies 
S« Antonio. TX 78285 (512) 691-5572 



MaryEllen Quina (math, science) 
Alamo Hcighu High Sctool 
2500 Jackson Keller. « 208 
San^AiW^TX 78230 (512) 344-7535 

Barbara Rose (math) 

Roberu Wesleyan College 

2301 Wcstside Drive 

Rochciter. NY 14624 (716) 594-9471 

Roz Seidenstein (math) 

Texas Women's University 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 

MMLhemaUcs EducaUon. P.O. Box 23029 

Deowo. TX 76204 , , . 

(8^) 898-2227 or 1-800-338-5253 (toll free) 



Suzanne Salimbene 

Interface International 

7755 Hindy Avenue 

Los Angeiei Ca 90045 (213) 649-5684 

Margaret S. Sieffensen 

Department of English. 409 Stevenson Hall 

Illinois State University 

Normal. IL 61761 



ae^'lning^ofsa bled. Gifted & Talented) 
Jack Farley 

Department of Special Education 
Murray State University 
Murray. KY 42701-3310 
(502) 762-6821 

Robert Rueda, Associate Professor 
Department of Curriculum. Teaching & 

Specisl Education 
WPH 303. University of Southern California 
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T«rtfi S. Dillt St Chirlts H«1L 1987. 
••PtBptl" JourMU for croM culturil 
coatMunicftlon. TESOL 
ESOL BducMtioM Ntwt, VoL 10, No. 2, 
Fill 19S7. - 

Terest Dalle tnd Charles Hall report oa 
tiieif research study pairing ESL smdcnu in a 
local elementary school with American 
students at another elementary school in a 
very succsssful weekly dialogue journal 
exchange. In their analysis of the journals, 
Dalle and Hall found that many topics in the 
journals focused on students' shtring of 
cultural values and infonnation. Both scu of 
studenu engaged in repairs of 
communicaUon breakdowns and in modeling 
of coirect written fonns. Modeling was 
usually not done overtly, but in the context of 
la authentic response. Participating 
teachers and students responded 
enthttsiastically to the experience. 

MarUn, Jill. 1987. Dialogue journals: 
How one Ohio teacher promotes 
foreign language communication. 
Fortigm Laitguagt N4W$ Notes (Scott 
Foreaman Se Co., Vol. 4, Fall 1987. 

Jill Martin, a French and Spanish teacher 
at Malabar Higi School in Mansfield. Ohio 
writes dialogue journals with first year 
students, who do this writing voluntarily. 
Her second year students write to her every 
week as part of their course requirements. 
Jill has found that the dialogue journal 
writing allows her to take a personal interest 
i& each student and aids her in classroom 
management" ail while the students are 
writing freely in the foreign language they 
are studying. 

Martha Dolly. A study of solicit and 
gi¥* moves in the management of 
dialogue Journal conversation by adult 
ESL students. Doctoral Dissertation, 
Indiana University of Pennsylvinia. 
December, 1987. 

Using analytical routines based on 
conversational analysis and dialogue journal 
research, 'Martha Dolly studied the amount of 
responsibility that ESL students lake in 
advancing or repairing written conversation 
in the journals. She found the teacher in her 
study to be very consistent in her 
interaction* with the students. The students, 
however, demonstrated considerable variety 



in tl»ir interactional patterns. A detailed 
discussion of Martha's research can be found 
in Dialogue, VoL IV, No. 2, October 1987. and 
the dissenatioa abmact is in both volumes of 
back isst*ea. 



rrS YOUR TURN NOW! 
Using Dialogut Journals with 
Hcaring'Impalrcd Students 
by Cindy Bailes. Susan Searis, 
Jean Stobodzian. and Jana Suton 

A handbook on the use of dialogue 
journals with deaf elemenury and secon- 
dary students is now avulable. It's Your 
Turn Now! is written for teachers of 
hearing*impaired and normal hearing 
students and focuses on the effective use of 
dialogue journals to open new paths for 
communication, language growth, and 
understanding. 

The handbook is full of wonderful 
examples of how very young children and 
high school studenu can get started in 
written dialogues. Teacher questions and 
answers, frustrations and successes are 
reviewed in a practical, direct way, and a 
theoretical summary is included. 

Three of the co-authors are teachers at 
Oallaudet's Kendall Demonstration 
Elemenury School and Model Secondary 
School, and have drawn on their extensive 
classroom experience using dialogue 
journals. 

TO ORDER: Cost is $9.95 + $1.50 postage, USA 
pQSUkgc for Canada. Alaska, Hawaii. 
Caribbean--$4.50: Overscas--$6.00). Send 
check or completed purchase order lo: 
Outreach PreColIege Program 
KDES PAS 6, 800 Florida Avenue. N.E. 
Washington. DC 20002 USA (202) 429-9292 
OR PHONE TOLL FREE: (800)672-6720, Ext. 5342 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN INTERNATIONAL SETTINGS 



Although most of our issues 
of Dialogue htve focused on 
the use of dialogue jounuds 
in the United States, they art 
now being used in exciting 
and innovative ways in 
foreign countries as well. 
Where we used to know only 
scattered colleagues using 
dialogue journals abroad* 13% 
of those on our current 
mailing list are foreign, 
representing 13 different 
countries, A network of 
colleagues overseu have 
been giving woriubops for 
teachers, so we expect that 
percentage to continue to 
increase* The articles in this 
Issue represent the foreign 
branch of our network, 
discussing the use of dialogue 
journals in Germany, Japan, 
Thailand. South Africa, and in 
Pcacr Corps training work- 
shops it Africa. We have also 
summarized recent articles 
from other publications about 
their use in England, South 
Africa, and Japan. Two 
articles describe dialogue 
journal use in the United 
Slates, but with a foreign 
partner (a Chinantec speaker 
in Oaxaca. Mexico, who 
periodically comes to the U.S. 
to work) or a foreign 



influence {the work of Paulo 
Freire from Brazil). This 
truly international issue 
attests to the wonderful flexi- 
bility of dialogue journals. 
One anicle, however, by P. J* 
N. Seme of South Africa, 
points out very clearly that 
the practice also defends on a 
certain kind of context-— one 
in which there is freedom to 
choose topics and write 
freely, without extemally 
imposed rules and restric- 
tions. Her article is a forceful 
and chilling reminder that 
there are places where the 
use of dialogue Jouraals could 
be a dangerous, rather than a 
liberating experience. 

As our network expands far 
beyond our shores to new 
populations and educational 
situations, the concept of 
''dialogue joumaP continues 
to evolve beyond our first 
conception of a daily one-to- 
one written conversation in a 
bound notebook between a 
teacher and students in a 
self-contained classroom. 
Although th^ majority of 
articles in this and other 
i ssues h ave presented thi s 
approach, other conflgura- 
tions for written dialogue are 
appearing as well. The 



journal partners in Diane 
Poole's article are not teacher 
and student at all, but adult 
colleagues working together 
to build their language 
fluency. The students in the 
classes described by Mary and 
Chisato Kiugawa (see ''New 
Publicatio IS'') write solely 
with the icacher in the lower 
grades, but in group journals 
in the upper grades. 
Previous articles in Dialogue 
have described personal 
written interactions via 
electronic mail or local area 
computer networks. 

Perhaps it is time to 
offlcially expand the focus of 
this newsletter to include a 
wider range of uses or 
formats for ^^interactive 
writing** than just ''dialogue 
journals" alone. Teresa Dalle, 
at Memphis State University, 
for example, has written to us 
describing many different 
conflgurations for student- 
student written dialogues 
between ESL students and 
American student* from 
elementary grades to under- 
graduate and graduate college 
level classes. She flnds that 
this writing does not have to 
replace student-teacher 
dialogue* but can have the 
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tdditional benefit of giving 
American students an oppor- 
tunity for cross-cultural 
communication, and ESL 
students Uie sometimes rare 
opportunity to communicate 
at length with an American 
of similar age. 

Nigel Hall has also written 
to us from England to suggest 
that we expand our focus. 

/ cannot help thinking that 
ffinlnfue would be of more 
interest to me and many 
others if it was about oLLthose 
types of writing which 
involve dialogue. I am think- 
ing particularly of letter 
writing (that is letter writing 
that involves correspondence 
across time, not one-off 
letters). / am doing quite a lot 
of work with letter writing 
and find the similarities to, 
and differences from, 
dialogue journals very 
interesting. I do find them 
both valid, which is why I 
cannot help feeling that 
pjnlnfue ought to extend its 
scope. You will probably tell 
me now that there is already 
a journal about letter writing 
- if there is. do let me know. § 

We don'i know of one. and 
we arc eager to embrace 
other interactive writing 
approaches. At the same 
time, we are determined to 
maintain the original and 
crucial characteristics that 
make the traditional dialogue 
jouroal a rich and valuable 
writing experience, lest a 
dynamic and generative 
practice be changed and 
watered down beyond recog- 
nition or usefulness. But 
Hail's challenge has pushed 
us to think, what are the 
essential features of the 
dialogue journal that must 
characterize what we might 
now call "interactive 
writing"? 



Firet, the dialogue must take 
place regularly and over 
lime. A single or sporadic 
exchange of writing is not 
really a dialogue. Second, the 
writing must be open-ended. 
This does not mean that a 
focus cannot be chosen, such 
as the academic content of a 
course or one's experience as 
an emerging teacher in a 
teacher training course. But 
within such broad guidelines, 
both writers in the dialogue 
must be free to reflect on and 
explore topics as their minds, 
interests, and circumstances 
lead them. Assigned topics 
for writing or types of 
writing to be done seem to 
prevent genuine thought and 
dialogue from ever develop- 
ing. Third, both participants 
in the dialogue must share 
the responsibility for its cre- 
ation. True dialogue involves 
both parties, who are openly 
expressing genuine ideas and 
showing genuine interest in 
the other. If one person 
takes an overiy authoritative 
or evaluative rather than a 
participant role, the 
"dialogue" can turn into an 
interview or a performance. 

As Camus states in our new 
masthead, the worid needs 
dialogue, and we would be the 
last to want to restrict it. 
With the above qualifications 
in mind, we arc eager to see 
what new configurations 
arise! §§ Jt^P 
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Dialogue Journal Writing with a Language Associate 

Diane Poole 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 



DiMe Poole and her 
colleague, Judi Lynn 
Anderson, art linguists 
working with the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics in 
Tucson. Arizona. They work 
closely with a "language 
associate,' a native speaker of 
Chinantec, a language spoken 
in Oaxaca. Mexico, to learn to 
speak Chinantec, develop 
written texts in Chinantec. 
and translate the Bible into 
Chinantec. Much of their 
work has been done in their 
associate's vilUige, Comal- 
tepec. Because they are 
currently able to work there 
only infrequently r he comes 
to Tucson to work with them. 

When I read about the use 
of dialogue jounipl writing 
for . promoting language 
acquisition and literacy 
development (Peyton. 1986), I 
decided that it was an excel- 
lent approach for my co- 
workcr and I to use with our 
language associate (LA). 
Although we had acquired 
considerable oral proficiency 
in Chinantec, we needed to 
improve our written 
proficiency. We also wanted 
our LA to grow in his ability 
to express himself naturally 
and fluently by writing in 
his own language. Because 
he spends several months at a 
time working with us in 
Tucson, where the Mexico 
branch of SIL is currently 
located, he is away from his 
vitlige where he is immersed 
in his language. He tends to 
lose the sharp edge of 
naturalness and begins to 
adapt his speech to our far 
from natural style. 



Our experiment with 
dialogue jourot! writing In 
the native language of our 
language associate luted over 
a five-week period during 
one of his suy^ in Tucson. At 
the start of each day's work 
we each wrote in our journals 
for about half an hour or lesr, 
about any topic we chose, in 
Chinantec. Then we came 
together and read our entries 
aloud to one another. Our LA 
Tc»i his firsts and we made 
comments about the topic or 



Tucson. Below are an entry 
written by Judi Lynn (with 
partial English translation), 
and the uranslaiion of an 
entry ^miilta by our L . 



We linguists were 
learning to speak and 
write in our second or 
third language. Our 
LA, who was in fact 
the "teacher," was 
also improving his 
ability to write in his 
mother tongue. 



asked questions about the 
meanings of words and how 
these words were used in the 
given context. Then we read 
aloud what we had written. 
Our LA, now in the role of a 
teacher, asked us questions, 
usually for clarification 
because our errors made the 
meaning unclear. He then 
corrected our writing, 
reading, or pronunciation. 
Topics included our first trip 
to our LA'S village, our 
appreciation that our LA had 
come to join us in Tucson to 
continue working with us, 
his journey out of the village 
to travel to the U.S., fiestas in 
his village, etc. We also wrote 
about difficulties we were all 
having adjusting to life in 



^ 



'C^j^^'i-i _i<sc ."TZT' >;/' >^sr?5i': 





Judi Lynn (translation): 

During the night our dog, 
Rufus, barked. I don't know 
why. And the coyotes were 
howling in the mountains. 1 
like it when they howl. And 
when it got light Rufus 
barked again. 

LA: Now in Comaltepec the 
fiesta of Mil Madsee is 
approaching on the 20 
November. And many people 
go to that fiesta and take the 
opportunity to pick oranges 
because it is the season for 
them. And the young men 
also go to play basketball 
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beeausi there is a tourna- 
mem, and many people from 
other places also go to play. 
And sometimes they give 
excelUnt prises for the first 
three places. They have 
ffiveii a bull or a pig or a . 
turkey. So many people get 
exciud about going and think 
koMf ihey can w<«. And if 
there are many uams, they 
play for two days, and if only 
a few then only fo- a day and 

a half. S 

In deciding to use journal 
writing with our LA. we were 
facing a different situation 
than that experienced by 
teachers in the United States 
teaching English as a second 
language. Whereas those 
teachers write in their native 
languific while their students 
write in their second or third 
Ifinguage. we. the linguists. 
v>ere not the teachers. All 
three of us became learners 
ia » sense, working at 
different levels. We linguists 
were learning to speak and 
write in our second or third 
language. Our LA. who was in 
fact iiiG "teacher" in this 
situeiion, was also improving 
his ability to '" rite in his 
mother tong 

We experienced « number 
of benefits from this 
experience. Because of the 
daily practice of writing 
freely in his own language, 
our LA gained greater 
fluency and naturalness in 
writing, even though he had 
been writing in his own 
language for several years. 
When he wm away from his 
home environment for long 
periods of time to work with 
us. he had no opportunity to 
use his language with anyone 
except us, whose proficiency 
is very limited. The routine 
of daily journal writing gave 
him the rare opportunity for 
extended natural use of his 
language. As a result, bis 



translation of the tcxu we 
were working on improved. 
He was alio affirmed m a 
speaker and writer of hii 
mother tongue, since what he 
wrote wu important enough 
for ui to ask questions about 
and cxpreu interest in. 

By .writing daily in 
Chinaniec and having our la 
ask quesUotti about and 
comment on our journal 
entries, we learned a 
tremendous amount about 
Chinaniec and improved m 
our control of it in both 
speaking and writing. Our 
incorrect language use and 
thought processes became 
apparent and were slowly 
replaced with correct 
expressions and ideas. When 
we found, through our oral 
reading of our entries and 
discussions of them, that we 
did not control an aspect of 
thi! language, we focused on 
thit area in our subsequent 
writing and in our daily 
language use. 

We found that the quality of 
our relationship with our LA 
also improved. He was able to 
express some of his feelings 
without fear or embarrass- 
ment, because we had 
developed a relationship of 
trust. Possibly because of the 
journal writing, he shared 
with us some of his struggles 
for the first time in the four 
years w« have been woritmg 
with him. I personally was 
able to share more feelings 
and concerns in my journal 
writing than I had done 
before, and 1 found that this 
seemed to help our LA to do 
the same. For example, after I 
had written about the culture 
stress I experienced living in 
Tucson (I am from England), 
he shared some of the culture 
stress he wu experiencing; 
he expressed some home- 
sickness when be wrote at 
length and in some detail 



about current village events, 
ari bewilderment about 
never knowing what Ian- 
guage be would be addressed 
in-English, Spanish, or his 
own. Because of the journal 
writing, we were all willing 
to share with one another in 
an atmosphere of interest and 
acceptance, and the quality of 
our relationship deepened. 

I highly recommend 
journal writing as an 
effective tool for dtvelopmg 
language and literacy skills, 
both for linguists learning a 
language and for the native 
speakers of that language. 
Linguists woricing with a 
language associate can wnte 
in a dialogue journal as soon 
aa a writing system is 
developed for the language, 
whether they are in the 
beginning stages or honmg 
more advanced language 
tbiliUes. The journal can also 
serve to increase the natural- 
ness and fluency of the LA's 
writing skills, so that his or 
her translation into the lan- 
guage is more natural. Any 
opportunity that an LA has to 
write freely and regulariy m 
the native language is going 
to lead to more natural writ- 
ten language use. Journal 
writing and sharing allows 
writing to occur in the 
context of a relationship 
rather than in isolation. It is 
also beneficial for building a 
relationship between the LA 
and the linguist and, if done 
with the r' lbt atmosphere, 
can lead to a level of sharing 
between two parties that 
might not otherwise be 
reached. §§ 



Reference: 

Peyton, J.K. (1986). Literacy 
through written interaction. 
Passage: A Journal for 
refugee eUi'^ation, 2{l). 
24-29. 
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A Black South African Ptrspectlve on Dialogue Journals 
in a Mother Tongue Language 



Ms. Sime is curremty 
computing doctoral studies at 
Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education, and has 
been a high schocl teacher in 
Black South African schools. 

Dialogue journals in the 
school coQte^^t are the vehicle 
through which the individual 
student expresses feelings* at- 
titudes» experiences, etc. The 
student shares all this with 
the teacher who constantly 
gives feedback, thereby 
helping the child to clarify 
thoughts about certain issues 
or expand ideas. In this type 
of writing the student is 
continuously engaged in 
learning. This process is 
special because it is not 
imposed, but arises from the 
students' main concerns* 
which can be integrated with 
learning across a wide spec- 
tnan of student interests. It 
is this freedom and genuine 
give and take that is the cor* 
nerstone for the successful 
and effective use of the 
dialogue journal in general. 

As a biaclc South African* I 
am particularly interested in 
the use of the dialogue 
journal in a mother tongue. 
Dialogue journals can provide 
the opportunity for the child 
to express thoughts in a free 
flowing manner. If children 
want to test their understand- 
ing on some issues and con- 
cerns, they can more easily 
articulate and express them 
in their mother tongue as 
they see fit I realize that 
conducive learning environ- 
ments are crucial for all lear- 
ning. Freedom of expression 



P. y. N omathemba Sem e 

and good rapport between 
students and teachers form 
the basis for the effective use 
of a dialogue journal* 

Having used the dialogue 
journal with some professors 
in an American university, I 
can highly acknowledge iu 
usefuiiiess. The problem 
arises when I imagine 
implementing it in my own 
classroom in South Africa, 
particularly with my high 
school students. I can foresee 
some serious problems and 
barhi rs inherent in its 
implementation, particularly 
in our Black schools. Given 
that the dialogue journal is 
founded on free expression, 
what can that mean in a South 
African context wher^ there 
is none? Can it be that 
children should only write 
about some experiences and 
not others because of fear of 
censorship and what may 
likely happen to them later? 
Even I, as a teacher do not 
know where this juamal may 
eventually land. How ^-^nuch 
freedom ^ill I have to re- 
spond to the students' con- 
cerns and issues? 

In a genuine dialogue 
journal exchange, it is the 
children's choice to impose 
Hmiu on what they want to 
pursue. There should be no 
cx'^^mal fears that control the 
child's personal choices* but 
in South Africa some lav^s of 
the countr/ directly and indi- 
rectly dictate whit we can say 
or write. Even in friendly 
letters between black South 
Africans, one may not safely 
write explicitly about some of 
the sensitive issues and 



events taking place at the 
moment. Since that is the 
case, bow can dialogue 
journals give studenu and 
teachers the power, courage 
and motivation to pursue 
their implementation? 

Both the child and the 
teacher already have fears 
about their personal engage- 
ment concerning sensitive 
political issues. As a teacher, 
I know very well that when a 
child takes this journal home 
or back to schooU it may be 
lost on the way or that any 
child may now be picked up 
by police. Children as young 
as ten years are now being 
detained for reasons they 
f^ay not even understand. 

In our black South African 
schools, there is an imposed 
syllabus and many controls 
on the materials we are issued 
to use. All the children*s 
work is supposed to be 
accessible at all times to ail 
people connected with the 
school: for example, other 
teac^icrst the principal, and 
inspectors will come in to sec 
everything the children 
have written. So again, even 
in the classroom, the teacher 
cannot maintain and protect 
the essential privacy of thtsc 
written conversations. 

If a child and a teacher 
have engaged in a genuine 
and free expression, it is 
possible that a dialogue 
journal can become a 
cumulative document of 
evidence to be misused to 
incriminate both the teacher 
and the child. 

As a teacher. I have my 
own fear? and frustrations 
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when children share their 
feelings with me, because I 
cannot offer any tangible 
solution to their problems. 
What is it that I can do to - 
ensure that the information 
they share with me is secured 
and confidenUal? Can .they 
trust me enough to be free in 
expressing their views if 
they already have reason to 
fear that these views may 
cause problems for them in 
thefuiure? Can I be confi- 
dent enough to give the best 
of my responses to their 
concerns? Subtle fears of 
betrayal from both sides 
contribute to these barriers. 
Having learned of their 
feelings and experiences, I 
have a moral obligation to 
attend to som« of their con- 
cerns. Suppose students 
share their dissatisfaction 
about the kind of education 
they are getting, or about the 
problem that nex: year they 
will leave school because a 
father lost his job or even got 
detained. These are possible 
concerns the child may need 
to share, and the teacher will 
have to give some kind of 
response. If after hearing 
about the child's plight, I still 
cannot give any tangible 
solution, or soothe their 
feelings. I begin to ask— what 
is the use of the dialogue 
journal in this situation if it 
can only help generate 
feelings and reflections about 
the problems I know I cannot 
single-handedly solve? 
While the children learn 
through writing, they must 
grow and enjoy iU therefore 
for a dialogue journal to be 
used effectively, it must be 
both enjoyable and helpful. 

To say that black students 
can engage in this written 
conversation freely in South 
Africa ioday is to delude 
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myself because I know very 
well that this is not true. 
Studcoa know u well i« I ^ 
that the system offers no real 
freedom — so then what? 
Reality is such that our black 
youth today are tired of 
theorizing about their 



To say ttiat Black 
students can engage in 
this written conversa- 
tion freely in South 
Africa today is to 
delude myself because 
I know very well that 
this is not true. 

problems, experiences and 
feelings. They want tangible 
solutions to problems, 
particularly the older 
children. How can I best 
persuade them and engage 
them in this activity in such 
a way that they fully enjoy 
it? The use of the dialogue 
journal must be a productive 
engagement for both a 
teacher and a child. 

Lindfors' article on her use 
of dialogue journals with 
high school students in a 
black South African school 
seemed to me to be a good 
illustration of the extent to 
which child-en are careful 
about what Aey write. She 
remarks: 
Just as surely as some of 
the students' topics did not 
engage me, some of my 
topics did not engage them; 
e.g. my questions about 
womeu's issues or about the 
characteristics of good 
teachers or about how Zulu 
affixes work. Bowes er 
fascinating these topics^ 
were to me, they were of 
little interest to students. 
(Language Arts, February 
1988, p. 138) 
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It is hard to tell if her topics 
were really of UtUe imcrest to 
the students or whether they 
were simply avoided because 
the children were concerned 
that they might be asked to 
say more, which they may not 
be prepared to do even if the 
teacher encourages them. 
The fact that they said little 
about their families, personal 
lives (except for ulking about 
movies and birds) and even 
how they were enjoying 
school, suggests to me that 
they were playing the 
survival game by carefully 
sifting the issues. The type of 
rapport between the teacher 
and the students is crucial in 
dialogue journal use. The 
slant these children took in 
their writing could have been 
different if they were writing 
to their own teacher, but even 
then they would have to be 
very cautious. 

The typical illustration of 
what any black South African 
writer faces is best demon- 
strated in the example given 
by Nadine Gordimer. She cites 
the instance of the banning 
of the book. Two Dogs and 
Freedom, written by b'ack 
children who were attending 
a weekend alternative school 
run by blacks. In this 
alternative-education center, 
the children: 
were asked to draw or write 
a little piece about South 
Africa in the future. This 
one little kid, about 9 years 
old, drew a lovely little 
house and all the dream 
things that he'd like to have 
and he said, "^hen I grow 
up. I'd like to be marrUd 
and have a son and a daugh- 
ter, two dogs and freedom" — 
a wonderful title for the 
book. (V.S. News & World 
Report May 25. 1987) 
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Beciusc of the book's title it 
creiied suspicions on the part 
of the government; as a 
consequence, it was at first 
banned. To partphrtse 
Gordimer. the reason for 
banning the book was that 
children had drawn soldie'rs 
and gitns instead of happy 
families; others had written 
about Ac policimen tear« 
gassing the classrooms in the 
township. This point illumi- 
nates some of the problems 
both teachers and students 
may face when they encour- 
age and engage in any 
expressive writing, including 
dialogue journals. 

The questions I posed in the 
above discussion about 
whether dialogue journals 
can be used effectively, or 
even safely, demonstrate the 
web in which both teachers 
and student? ire caught. For 
teachers to decide if they 
want to implement the dia- 
logue journal in their class* 
rooms. I sec different options 
available. First, as a teacher, 
I could always pretend that 
students are free to choose 
the things they want to write 
about, since the dialogue 
journal's objective is not to 
instigate and probe children 
to write about particular 
issues and concerns. I regard 
this as a personal defense 
mechanism, aimed at denying 
the existence of the problem. 
As a teacher* I would be 
shifting the responsibility to 
the child by arguing that I 
will only respond to what the 
child has chosen to write 
about. If I take this option. 1 
would be assuming, wrongly, 
that the students do have 
freedom to choose. I would 
call this a "mini-freedom" 
because besides their own 
personal choices, there is 
another subtle choice coming 
from externa! forces that will 
dictate the kind of choice the 



student decides to take. 

The second option is to face 
reality by actually acknow- 
ledging that there is no free* 
dom of expression or privacy 
for Blacks in South Africa 
and that the dialogue journal 
is therefore limited here. 
These and other options that 
one can come up with may 
depend on bow individual 
teachers view the situation 
and what kind of rapport 
they aspire to keep with their 
students when they engage 
them in learning. 

The above discussion 
demonstrates that in the 



current Black South African 
ichool situation, dialogue 
journal use in general and 
even in mother tongue has 
limitations. If one uses it. 
both students and teacher can 
deal with only non*contro- 
versial topics This is a 
challenge to both teachers 
and students* These 
constraints on the effective 
use of the dialogue journal 
arc hard to overcome because 
they are embedded in the 
whole school system. For its 
complete success, drastic 
changes in the system itself 
are required. §§ 



Great Moments in Dialogue Journal History! 

The existence of dialogue journals may be a recent pheno- 
menon in their present form, but it appears that human 
beings, when given access to writing, may have always been 
prone to carry on direct, lively, uncensorcd conversations. 
This new feature. Great Moments in Dialogue Journal History, 
will bring to our readers treasured written exchanges from 
history. (CONTRIBUTIONS NEEDED!) 

The papyrus manuscript shown below was found in the 
depths of the great Bodleian Library at Oxford. It is an Egyp- 
tian boy's letter to his f?thcr, in Greek, from the 2nd or 3rd 
Century, A.D. Fortunately, the Bodleian provide d a iransla* 
tion for those of us who do not read classical Greek- The use 
of direct threats seems noi to have changed much from 200 
A.D. to Leslce Reeds sixth grade class! 

.../f was a fine thing of you not to take me mtk you to town, 
if you won't take me wiih you to Alexandria I won't write you 
a letter or speak to you or greet you..., Mothir said to 
Archelaus, "He upsets me. Take him away/' ...So send for me, 
I imp(ftre you. If you don't. I won't eat, I won't drink; so 
there! 
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Dialogue Journal Writing in the Peace Corps: Enabling .he OW.r Learner 

Karen Willetts 
Center for Applied Linguistics 




As the «vertge ige of Peace 

Corps volunteers increases, 
the difficulUcs of older adult 
language learners has 
become a major concern. At a 
recen. Training of Language 
Trainers Workshop at the 
Peace Corps Training Center 
in Bukavu, Zaire. 1 introduced 
the use of dialogue journal 
writing and discussed it as a 
particularly helpful tech- 
nique in this rather unique 
language learning situation. 

At the Bukavu training 
center, intensive language 
learning courses generally 
last for 6 weeks at 6 hours per 
day, and aim to bring the 
language learner from no or 
little competence (novice 
level) to functional compe- 
tence (intermediate) in the 
foreign language. After 
training in French (a new 
language for most volunteers, 
who are recruited for their 
technical knowledge), trai- 
ning in one of the African 
languages begins, and 
technical training (animal 
husbandry, fish raising) is 
given concurrently in 
English. The African langua- 
ges at the Bukavu center 
include Swahili, Lingala. 
Chiluba, Kikongo, and Sango. 

The overall purpose of the 
workshop was to introduce a 
competency-based language 
instruction approach 
designed to improve language 
learning by the older 
learner. Joan Whitney (Lan- 
guage Training Specialist in 
the Peace Corps Office of 
Training and Support) and I 
worked with thirty language 
trainers from Zaire, Gabon 
and Central African Republic, 



most of whom had 5-10 years 
Peace Corps training 
experience and were 
professors at the Insiilut 
Sup^rieur Pfdagogique in 
Bukavu. 

The real issue for the 
workshop was how to make 
intensive language learning 
work better for the older 
volunteer with little or no 
previous foreign language 
learning experience. In 



The emphasis can be 
shifted from tiring 
oral drills which tax 
the older adult's 
short-term memory to 
this type of more 
long-term memory 
activity, organized 
around functional 
cognitive schemes. 



general, the trainers *t the 
Bukavu workshop outlined 
the following difficulties for 
the older learner. 

1. Short-term memory is more 
limited. 

2. Tiredness and fatigue occur 
more often. 

3. Discouragement occurs 
when they "fall behind" 
the others. 

4. Social isolation can occur 
because of age differences 
with younger trainers and 
other younger volunteers. 

As pt:. of the workshop, I 
discussed at length the 
benefits of having trainers 
and older trainees engage in 
written dialogue in the target 
language (French or 



African). Adult learners 
often need and want written 
reinforcement which is not 
traditionally provided in 
language learning settings, 
except through feedback on 
limited grammatical 
exercises. Since the writing 
in dialogue journals is not 
done under pressure or the 
time constraints of the 
classroom, older learners may 
feel more successful when 
speed is no; a factor working 
against them. Writing and 
trying to be creative with the 
new language in chunks of 
written discourse (rather 
than sentence-level drills, 
etc.) should also give the 
older adult a cense of 
accomplishment. The 
emphasis thus can be shifted 
from tiring oral drills which 
tax the older adult's short 
i-rm memory to this type of 
more long-term memory 
activity, organized around 
functional cognitive 
schemes. Adults can use the 
strengths they have by 
integrating new concepts and 
material into their existing 
cognitive structures rather 
than relying on rote 
memorization. The written 
dialogue also gives the adult 
the chance to use the 
language for meaningful 
language activity. 

Many adults enjoy and need 
the individualized attention 
dialogue journals provide, 
and since the traincr-to- 
trainee ratio in Peace Corps is 
very small (average class size 
around 5), the teaching/ 
learning setting is ideal for 
this technique. 
(eontinued on p. 9) 
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(Peace Corps, cent, from p. 8) 

Rctding the irtincr's 
responses can provide posi*^ 
tivc feedbick and idditionai 
language reinforcement. 
When error correction is 
handled indirectly through 
modeling (rather than 
having red marks for every 
mistake), older learners can 
gain confidence in finding 
iheir own mistakes. More 
important, the dialogue 
between the younger trainer 
and the older trainee can 
provide the basis for estab- 
lish, a better rapport and 
mutual understanding. If 
used effectively by the 
trainer* dialogue journals 
may help to draw out a "with- 
drawn** trainee experiencing 
language and/or culture 
shock. Older learners may 
more easily vent their frus- 



trations and better express 
themselves through the 
informal written medium* 
Trainers can then better 
individualize or tailor their 
training to learners' specific 
needs and can easily spot 
problem areas. Important 
sociolinguistic and cultural 
information can also be 
imparted in the dialogue. 

Trainers at the Bukavu 
Peace Corps workshop 
expressed interest in using 
dialogue journals with their 
trainees. Some of the ideas 
we came up with for actual 
implementation of the 
technique included the 
suggestion that the adults 
select the trainer with whom 
they wish to dialogue (since 
each trainee will have up to 5 
trainers at any one time), and 
that the principle of 



confidentiality be stressed 
and maintained* since 
trainers have frequent 
meetings to discuss trainees' 
problems. In order to 
maintain trust and mutual 
confidence* the dialogue 
journals must not be shared 
with others. Peace Corps 
trainers who decide to 
implement the use of dialogue 
journals with the trainees 
will find that this is a 
pleasurable and successful 
language learning 
experience, especially for 
older adults, and that it will 
indeed increase language 
acquisition by this group 
whose success depends so 
critically on acquiring a 
functional competence in the 
language. §§ 



NEXir ISSUES 

DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN TEACHER TRAINING (FALL, 1988) 

A growing number of people arc using dialogue journals in pre-servicc and in-«^j« 
teacher training. Teachers and teachcrs-io-bc have ihc rare opportunity to take t'lne ^^d 
reflect on what they arc reading and what they arc learning about the classroom, their 
iSdcnts and themselves, with ^meonc who has bad different experiences with teaching and 
"r provide a new perspective. Teachers who have used dialogue journals are especial y ready 
to begin a dialogue with their studcms when they finish their training. A lot of you have had 
some excellent results. Let us hear from you! ^.t v a c i iossx 

Please send articles of 2 to 3 double spaced pages to Joy Peyton at CAL by August 1, 1988). 

DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION (WINTER 1988) 

Although dialogue journals in bilingual education programs are no doubt similar in many 
ways to those used with limited English proficient studcms in many other settings they may 
have some special characteristics and involve some special issues. Wc want to explore these m 
the winter issue. Articles may cover topics such as the following, but feci free to wnte about 

other topics as welt. , 

. Special attributes of dialogue journals when used in bilingual/transitional programs 

• The development of literacy in the bilingual classroom 

. Code switching in dialogue journal writing (the use of both the LI and English) 

• Bilingual special education populations ^, o i - umi 
Please send articles of 2 to 3 double spaced pages to Shelley Gutstem, 1910 N. Calvert. #301. 
Arlington. VA 22201 (Phone # 703-524-6484). by October 31. 1988. 
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Oialogae Journal Entries as Problem-Poslng Codes 

Laura Klos 
Spanish Educational Development Center 



The problem-posing 
approach to second language 
teaching, used with adult 
learners in ESL classes at the 
Spanish Educational Develop- 
ment (SED) Center in 
Washington, D.C., is inspired 
by the work of Brazilian 
educator Paulo Frcire. Freire, 
who believes that education 
should be participatory and 
liberating, advocates 
discussing social problems m 
ihe classroom, with the goal 
of helping learners to think 
critically about situations in 
their own lives, Freire be- 
lieves that dialogue is central 
to the learning process, for 
"true dialogue cannot exist 
unless it Involves critical 
thinking, thinking which 
sees reality as a process, in 
transformation, thinking 
which docs not separate itself 
from action but constantly 
involves itself in the real 
struggle without fear of the 
risks involved" (Paulo Freire, 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed, 

1970, p. 62). 

Problem-posing activities 
are one approach advocated 
by Freire to elicit such mean- 
ingful dialogue among adult 
learners. These activities 
revolve around the use of 
"codcs''"problem situations 
that are directly relevant to 
the learners' lives. A code 
can take the form of a 
dialogue, a story, a picture, or 
whatever the instructor 
chooses, as long as the prob- 
lem presented in the code is 
familiar to the participants. 
The use of codes provides a 
curriculum based on material 
from students' own lives, 
enabling them to react to and 



analyze issues that are 
relevant to them. The codes 
often elicit strong feelings, 
and students are less inclined 
to focus on language form, 
because they arc intent on 
getting an important message 
across. Students are put in a 
position of control, as they 
identify courses of action 
which may be solutions to the 
problem. 



Dialogue journals can 
be an ideal source for 
codes, because they 
are often about 
important Issues in 
students' lives. 



There aro five basic steps 
students use for responding 
to a code. 

1. Describe the code pre- 
sented (e.g.. What is 
happening?); 

2. Identify the specific 
problem involved; 

3. Discuss whether the 
problem presented is 
relevant to their or their 
friends' lives, and express 
any feelings they might 
have about the conflict; 

4. Identify the possible causes 
of the problem; 

5. Suggest any individual or 
group actions that might 
alleviate the problem. 

Rather than trtlking through 
all of the steps, it is better to 
vary them with activities 
such as role-playing, writing 
compositions, discussing in 
small groups, etc. 

The SED Center curriculum 
provides a multitude of 
prepared codes related to 



male/female roles, daily 
routines, health, immigra- 
tion, etc., but the instructors 
are encouraged to create 
suitable codes as well. During 
one six-week session I used 
sniries from my students' 
dialogue journals as codes for 
class discussion. Dialogue 
journals can be an ideal 
source for codes, because 
they are often about impor- 
tant issues in students' lives. 
I sought the students' per- 
mission before using any 
cmry in class and promised 
complete confidentiality. To 
avoid any kind of embarrass- 
ment on the student's part, I 
sometimes changed specific 
information in the entry that 
could possibly reveal the 
writer's identity, or concocted 
a related situation based on a 
student entry. This way, the 
code was still based on the 
original entry, but the 
student's idenuty was well 
protected. 

The following is an example 
of a dialogue journal entry 
used in my class as a 
problem-posing code. 

/ think confusion in my 
life. Sometime I'm very very 
boring. I think a live alon all 
the time. My husband not 
have time for me. He is only 
think and yvork in your life I 
have differen idea because he 
is too much years too me. 

Everyone was given a copy of 

the entry and we corrected ii 
together on the board, 

identifying specific errors in 
grammar, spelling, and 
pynctuation. We then divided 

imo two discussion groups for 
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ihe first three steps of 
problexQ posing. The siiu- 
aUoa seemed to be t ftmiUtr 
one to most of the students* 
and several interpretations of 
the problem were suggested. 
Both males and females ^ 
discussed cxpcrie:»*^t'« that 
they described as "domineer- 
ing Hispanic husbands." For 
the fourth step, the students 
individually wrote essays 
speculating on the cause of 
the problem, and then came 
back together for a class 
discussion of what they had 
written. The fifth step 
involved proposing and 
evaluating solutions in 
groups. Suggested solutions 
ranged from getting a 
divorce to having a baby, but 
almost everyone finally 
agreed that the couple needed 
to improve their communi- 
cation by discussing the 
problem outright. 

My six-week experience 
with using selected dialogue 
journal texts for problem- 
posing activities indicated to 
me that they can be an excel- 
lent source for codes that 
come directly from the 
learners' lives. For anyone 
else wishing to do the same, a 
few points should be kept in 
mind. First, a code chosen 
from dialogue Journals should 
represent a situation that 
could be relevant to everyone 
in the class, and not a specific 
personal problem of only one 
student; otherwise, class 
discussion can turn into a 
group therapy session. The 
problem should be focused on 
one confiict, since several 
conflicts presented in one 
situation can be overwhel- 
ming. 

Second, the instructor must 
decide if an entry will be used 
as a code in the class of the 
person who wrote it. If 
students realize that their 
writing might be used for 



class discussion, they may 
become inhibited about writ- 
ing in their journals. On the 
other hand, if a class is very 
close and students are open, 
they sometimes enjoy discus- 
sing their journal writing 
with each other. Whether or 
not the codes come from the 
writing of students in a given 
class, their permission must 
be given and their identity 
strictly protected. 

One problem that I encoun- 
tered was finding enough 
suitable entries for class use. 
Building a collection of 
entries from several classes 



solves this problem and 
eliminates the risk of embar- 
rassing students by using 
their entries when they ire 
present in class. 

Dialogue journal entries 
provide real-life data for 
problem-posing codes, and 
fulfill Freire's stated purpose 
of education: to liberate 
people, by allowing them to 
discuss problems that are 
relevant to them and helping 
them to realize that they are 
sources of creative, critical 
thinking and capable of 
action in the face of 
confiict. § 



Share S)ialo^u9 with a f rUmCl 



Dlatoiju* began life as a four-page newsletter in 1982. 
sent free to people around the country who were interested 
in the use of dialogue journals. It has grown over the years 
into a more substantial publication, helped greatly by our 
receiving a multi-year project grant under the Center for 
Language Educaiion and Research (CLEAR) in 1985. With 
this support, Di ilogue has become a lively forum for 
discussing both the practice of interactive written 
conversations, md the underlying theories of human 
dialogue and language which inform the practice. 

During the past three years, we have not sought to 
increase the subscription base to Dialogue beyond the 
cuncnt level of about 500. However, our CLEAR-supponcd 
project, and therefore much of the support for the 
newsletter, will end in June. 1988. With support from the 
Center for Applied Linguistics, we will continue to produce 
the newsletter, but in order to keep it in its present form, wc 
will need to expand substantially our subscription base and 
increase the price for new subscribers with our September 
1988 issue (the price for renewals will increase with the 
January 1989 issue). 

Since many of you are in teacher education or in 
administraUon in school systems and universities, wc know 
that our potential readership is much larger than those 
actually on our mailing list. If you know of friends and 
colleagues who might be interested in subscribing to the 
newsleuer, we hope that you will share a copy with them 
now, and encourage them to subscribe. By increasing our 
subscriptions, we can ensure that you will continue to 
receive YOUR copies U an affordable price. 
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U.S. Bound Refugee Children Use Dialogue Journals 

Kathleen Corey. Elsie Hamayan, and Margo Ffleger 



Tong: SooK I wiU bt in -_ 
America, so I will tell you 
(^aut my grandmother who 
still Uved in VN. Now she is 
about 60 years old. She lived 
in the island. She had a big 
garden, mango trees and 
bamboo trees. She had many 
things. We had a boat so we 
could sailed to that island to 
visit her. When I went there 
1 was very happy because the 
house was nice and the island 
was beautiful. 1 loved my 
grandmother too nwch. She 
loved me. too. But when I 
escaped to Thailand I didn't 
say goodbye to her. Now 
maybe she is old and old. I 
think that she will miss me to 
much but I don't know when 
will I come back to see ner 
again. 

How about you what do you 
do when you see your 
grandmother or 
grandfather? Are you happy 
when you see them? Do you 
love them? 

Teacher: It's really nice to 
know that in a far jway 
country (your very own 
country) somebody loves you 
so dearly. Though you can't 
see your grandmother, 
continue to love her and to 
treasure her in your heart. 
Just pray that you'll see her 
someday. Maybe you can 
sponsor her. What do you 
think? 

As for me. I miss my family 
so much. My grandparents 
are already old but they're 
still strong. I would be very 
happy to see ad of my loved 
ones. I'm sure you would too, 
right? 



So rcadf a typical d5«Jf8ge 
journal exccfpi from a PREP 
class in ibc Philipine Refu- 
gee Processing Center. PREP, 
which stands for Preparing 
Refugees for Elementary 
Programs, prepares Cambo- 
dian. Lao, and Vietnamese 
refugee children between the 
ages of 6 and 11 for school in 
ihc U.S. by helping them 
develop the linguistic, 
academic, and interpersonal 
skills needed for successful 



...Children need to 
spend an uninter- 
rupted chunk of 
time ... communi- 
cating their ideas, 
thoughts, and 
feelings through 
writing. 



entry into elementary 
classrooms. In addition to ESL 
instruction, the program 
devotes 30 minutes of each 
ichool day to reading activi- 
ties and 30 minutes lo writing 
activities. This focus is based 
on the 'belief that children 
need to spend an uninter- 
rupted chunk of time reading 
chil(f-en's literature and 
communicating their ideas, 
thoughts, and feelings 
through writing. These 30- 
minute periods arc dedicated 
to celebrating the joy of 
reading and writing. 

Literacy development is an 
important element of PREP. 
Since many of the students 
come from families who are 
non-literate in their own 
language, they do not have 



the benefit of seeing thctr 
parents enjoying reading or 
of sharing reading experi- 
ences with them. Lacking 
the model of a parent who 
obviously values reading and 
the experience of sharing a 
siorytimc with a loved one, 
children of non-literate 
parents may learn only 
belatedly to value reading as 
an enjoyable and rewarding 
experience. 

PREP uses non-traditional 
literacy methods such as the 
Whole Language Approach to 
leach reading and writing. 
Instruction takes i.ilo 
account the whole learner, 
building on his or her total 
array of skills and abilities. 
The focus is on meaning 
rather than on the mechan- 
ics or grammar of language. 
Thus, activities revolve 
around specific content in a 
real communicative situation, 
lor examole, the children 
write letters to real people, an 
activity that has an autbcnlic 
communicative function, 
rather than copying words or 
tracing letters. 

Three methods of develop- 
ing writing skills are used 
within the Whole Language 
Approach in PREP: dictated 
stories, creative writing, and 
dialogue journals. Although 
all three methods have 
proven successful, using 
dialogue journals has been 
the favorite of many PREP 
teachers. The children write 
to the teacher for 5 to 10 
minutes a day in a bound 
notebook about a topic of 
their choice, and the teacher 
writes back. Many of the 
entries expand significantly 
by the end of the PREP pro- 
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Using Dialogue Journals in Japan 

Madeleine Adkins 
University of California at Berkeley 



Madtltint became interested 
in dialogue journals when 
she was working for Joy 
Kreeft Peyton as an intern at 
CAL. and used them in most of 
the classes she taught during 
a two and a ha^ year stay in 
Japan (1984^1987). She 
writes, "/ used them with 
junior college English 
majors, white collar workers, 
housewives, steel workers, 
high school graduates who 
y^anted to study abroad, and 
teenagers who, had lived 
abroad. I also gave some 
workshops in Western Japan 
for teachers' groups.'" 

Japin is in exciting place 
to use dialogue journals, 
because they can be adapted 
for use Nvith students of all 
ages and experiences, in all 
walks of life. English 
language learning programs 
vary, from the businessmen's 
summer intensive course to 



the toddlera* class. Teaching 
situations vary greatly as 
well. There are highly 
structured, formal settings 
like the university clusroom 
IS well as less traditional 
settings like the after-work 
classes at students* places of 
work* 

The study of English is, 
and bu been for many years, 
a popular and economically 
necessary part of life for 
many Japanese. Since World 
War II, English study has 
been part of the mandatory 
education system for students 
in the seventh through 
twelfth grades, as well as for 
most college studenu. In 
addition, private 
conversation schools (which 
offer English and sometimes 
other foreign languages as 
well) exist in every comer of 
the archipelago, nm by 
companies from Berlitz to 
Sony and everything in 



(Refugee, cont. from p. 12) 
gram* This result has been a 
surprise to many of the 
Philippine teachers, who 
have been traditionally 
trained to correct all errors 
and to require many hours of 
copying practice before 
allowing students to write 
independently. 

Teachers report that one of 
the main reasons that they 
enjoy using dialogue journals 
is the strong bond that is 
created between them and the 
children. Through this 
method, PREP teachers have 
been able to help their young 
students better understand 
the difficult experience of 



being a refugee. Many of the 
dialogue entries describe the 
family's flight from their 
home country or the difficul- 
ties of camp life. The chil- 
dren also write about the 
exciten^ent and fear of going 
to an unknown place; their 
journals art full of questions 
about the U.S. 

Dialogue journals have 
become an important part of 
PREP. Through the journal, 
refugee children are able to 
''talk*' privately to their 
teacher, who not only helps 
them develop literacy skills, 
but also counsels them and 
becomes a trusted friend. S§ 



between. In any major 
metroplitan area, there are 
literally hundreds (if not 
thousands) of such schools to 
feed what amounts to an 
almost obsessive interest 
among the Japanese people in 
studying English. 

The usefulness of dialogue 
journals becomes plain when 
a teacher wants to know why 
her students are in a 
particular English class. 
Students* goals in any given 
class vary, depending on 
their situations and on their 
personalities. Because of the 
emphasis, economically, 
academically and socially, on 
the study of English, there is 
no way to predict students* 
motives for leam^.ng English. 
It could be something that 
parents or employers arc 
demanding of them; it might 
be •'in- with their peer group 
to study English; or it could be 
that they have a genuine 
interest in and love for the 
English language. Asking 
aloud in class for students' 
opinions or feelings or 
beliefs is usually a fruitless 
effort, because Japanese 
people tend to be reluctant to 
voice their opinions for fear 
of creating an awkward 
situation or any kind of open 
expression of conflict. 
Therefore, a direct question 
in class calling for the 
expression of personal 
opinions will be met with 
silence; a similar question 
posed in a journal can elicit 
im honest and thoughtful 
response. Students can feel 
free to say why they arc in 
the class or how they feel 
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iboul the cliss. or to "spcik 
up" tboul personal problems 
which mty be interfering 
with their performance, ^ 
without having to speak in 
front of everyone. This 
information can be cruciri 
for the teacher in evaluating 
the students' performance, 
especially in company 
courses, where a teacher's 
negative evaluation can have 
serious repercussions for the 
student/worker's career. I 
found dialogue journals a 
useful tool for dealing with a 
number of these difficult 
situations. 

One interesting aspect of 
teaching English in Japan is 
that with very few excep- 
tions, the students, no matter 
how basic, already know some 
English. The only possible 
excepUons to this rule would 
be children who haven't yet 
entered the seventh grade, 
and adults whose schooling 
took place before World War 
II. Therefore, the teacher 
can walk into a beginners' 
class the first day confident 
that her students will already 
know quite a few words of 
English, not to mention quite 
a bit of grammar. However, 
most English study in Japan- 
ese schools has traditionally 
featured rote memorization of 
vocabulary and grammar 
rules. Spoken English (to say 
nothing of honest-to- 
goodness conversational 
English) is something that is 
not normally attempted in the 
classroom. Pan of the reason 
for this is the enormous 
emphasis placed on testing in 
Japanese education. English 
is one of a number of subjects 
on the college entrance 
written exam on which 
students have to score well if 
they are to get into the right 
university. Because of this, 
even many academically 
stellar students have 
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developed little or no ability 
to converse in English, and 
may be extremely reluctant to 
actually speak out loud. 

Dialogue journals, of 
course, will not directly aid 
students who wish to improve 
their pronunciation or their 
impromptu speaking skills. 
For this reascm, some of my 
students in conversation 
classes, especially those who 
have reached the upper 
intermediate level, did not 
find them particularly 
interesting or relevant. But 
most students, especially 
those in "beginning" classes, 
find that dialogue journals 
are an exciting way for them 
to enter the world of English 
conversation. They can use 
their already existing 
knowledge of English 
grammar, vocabulary and 
spelling to produce (usually) 
comprehensible entries from 
the first day of class. Because 
they may be terrified of 
having to actually speak 
English, the journal is for 
them a low-pressure envi- 
ronment out of the public eye 
in which to attempt to 
produce English for the 
purpose of communicating. 

The fact that most students 
have already studied English 
before means that it is 
difficult to generalize about 
the actual English profi- 
ciency levels in any one 
class: this is especially true 
of beginners. A student may 
be enrolled in the lowest 
level class for any number of 
reasons: she may have been 
out of school for many years 
and forgotten what she had 
learned; she may hav^ 
flunked her English courses 
all the way through school; 
she may be that rare student 
with no knowledge of 
English; or she may be 
enrolled in the same begin- 
ners' course that all first year 
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university (or private 
language school) students are 
enrolled in, despite the fact 
that she had spent a month in 
the U.S. on a homesiay study- 
vacation. In other words, the 
teacher must be prepared for 
a very broad range of English 
abilities in & given class. 
Because the dialogue journal 
offers an opportunity to 
individualize communication, 
it is especially beneficial for 
the student whose level is 
way above or below that of 
the rest of the class. Here is a 
chance to give support (both 
pedagogical and psycholog- 
ical) to the student who feels 
that she is falling behind, 
ind to the student who finds 
the class to be too easy. 

One constraint on dialogue 
journal use in Japanese 
public schools is that English 
classes, especially at the high 
schools and universities, tend 
to be extremely large and to 
meet only once or twice a 
week. TTicreforc, there is 
rarely enough time to give 
students enough practice or 
individualized attention. A 
teacher who has five or six 
different classes, each with 
an average enrollment of 
thirty to fifty students, will 
find that it is not humanly 
possible to have dialogue 
journals with that many 
students. This is a sad reality, 
but the teacher can write 
with one class of that size, or 
more profitably with any 
smaller classes that he or she 
teaches. Private language 
schools and company 
language programs, which 
typically keep conversation 
class enrollments down to 
reasonable numbers and try 
to meet at least twice a week, 
are therefore more satisfying 
environments for using 
dialogue journals. 

I found the major benefits 
of using dialogue (cont. p. IS) 
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Dialogue Journals with Deaf Students in Germany 

John AWertini 

NaUonal Technical Institute for the Deaf. Rochester. New York 
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In the Federal Republic T)f 
Germany, is in the United 
States, a central issue in the 
education of deaf students is 
effective communication: 
how best to teach deaf 
students to communicate in 
German, and how best to 
communicate with students in 
the classroom. Believing that 
German students and their 
teachers could profit from 
the systematic use dialogue 
jouraals, I proposed a one- 
year research project where- 
in I would 1} introduce the 
method to German teachers 
and 2) correspond in dialogue 
journals with their students. 
Supported by a Fulbright 
Research grant and with the 
help of colleagues at the 
Research Center for Applied 
Linguistics for the Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled at 
Heidelberg, I have been 
consulting with teachers and 
writing to their students 
since August, 1987. 

Eighteen primary and 
secondary teachers and one 
school psychologist at four 
different schools in south- 

(Japan, com from p. 14) 
journals in Japan to be 
twofold. For my students, it 
was their first oportunity to 
use English as a medium for 
expressing ideas, concerns or 
questions; for many it was 
their only experience with 
using English for genuine 
communication. For me, it 
was a chance to concentrate 
on students* individual needs, 
and the best way to get past 
the deferential silence that is 
so commonly displayed by 
students in Japan. §§ 



west Germany are partiJpa- 

ling in the project. Through 
periodic woikshops, I have 
presented dialogue journals 
as a means of improving 
student-teacher communica- 
tion, giving students a 
functional context in which 
to practice writing, and 
documenting the students' 
acquisition of German. In 
questionnaires and inter- 
views, I have documented the 



...those who use 
writing in their own 
lives tend to be the 
most enthusiastic 
about the use of 
dialogue journals... 



teachers' experiences with 
dialogue journals and their 
reactions to them. At first, 
teacher reactions to the idea 
ranged from cautious*but- 
willing-to-try to very 
enthusiastic. A few teachers 
opted not to participate in the 
project because they believed 
that spontaneous writing, 
with misspelled words and 
grammatical errors, might be 
detrimental to their students. 
Others started and then 
stopped, because they were 
not satisfied with the quality 
of communication that was 
occurring in the journals* 
However, the majority of 
teachers who used the 
journals for the bulk of the 
year feel that the contact 
they have established with 
their students and the 
information they have gotten 
from them arc more impor* 
tant than the presence or 



absence of grammatical 
errors. Even though classes 
tend to be small (fewer than 
10 students) and thcr-sforc 
allow a considerable ji nount 
of individualized leac'i-r- 
student communication, most 
teachers feel that they have 
gotten to know their students 
even better through the use 
of dialogue journals. They 
generally find them to be an 
interesting and important 
variation to traditional forms 
of school writing (dictations 
and compositions), where 
great emphasis is placed on 
mechanical accuracy. In the 
interviews, I tried among 
other things lo ascertain the 
teachers' attitudes towards 
writing and found that those 
who use writing in their own 
lives tend to be the most 
enthusiastic about the use of 
dialogue journals with their 
students. 

I asked the students in two 
of the schools involved if 
they would be willing and 
able to correspond with me 
weekly. The reason I gave 
thera for this correspondence 
was that I wanted to tell my 
American deaf students about 
the experiences of deaf 
students in Germany. I told 
them that writing to me was 
entirely voluntary and in no 
way connected to their school 
work. I soon found myself 
writing to some 70 students, 
ranging in age from 8 to 18; 
about 50 continued to 
correspond regularly up 
until the Christmas break. 1 
think there were three 
things that sparked their 
interest in writing to me: 
tijey were curious about 
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Aiaeaica sad Amcrictn Daaf 
education ("Is it reiUy like il 
is in Children of a Lesser 
GodVy, I asn tAwo Scsmiag 
Cermm. so they feci on an 
almoii equal footing with me 
("Your grammar's not 
perfect, but I can understand 
you";; and they are eager to 
write about their experiences 
as deaf people in Germany 
(-Vo« know, these arc stories 
from ray soul"). 

la one high school, I began 
the journals by asking 
ouestioas about the students 
memories of learning Ger- 
jnaa and learning to write. 
From the first, these students 
have written candidly and at 
length about their parents' 
and teachers' patience while 
teaching them to speak; about 
ihe strain of lipreading for 
an entire school day; about 
ibe relationships between 
hard-of-hcaring and deaf 
classmates and between deaf 
and hearing people. They 
have written about their 
families, vacations, goals and 
friends. For some, the 
writing has taken on a life of 
its own. apart from a corres- 
pondence with me. One 18 
year old, for example, along 
with questions about the U.S. 
and requests for career 
advice, is writing his version 
of "War of the Planets." with 
accompanying pen-and-ink 
illustrations. After the Easter 
break, I hope to take the 
writing with these students 
one step further by asking 
ihem if they would be willing 
to select a piece from their 
journals, work on it, and 
publish it in the student 
newspaper. 

At the end of the school 
year 1 will be analyzing my 
data on teacher reactions and 
student writing. My findings 
will appear in future 
reports. §§ 




Nigel Hall & Rose Duffy. 
1987. Every child hii t 
story to telK Lsmsuttg€ 
Art$, Vol. 64, No. 5. pp. 
523-S29, September 1987. 

Nigel Hail and Rose Duffy 
report on their study of the 
dialogue journals that Duffy 
wrote with her five-year-old 
students in England. The 
ioumal writing grew out of 
Rose's desire to move the 
children away from the 
"cloned" basal reader type 
writing they had been 
producirig in the classroom. 
This writing did nm reflect 
the children's highly indi- 
vidual personalities and 
expressive styles, so their 
teacher, Duffy, resolved to 
experiment with a new type 
of writing, dialogue journals. 
The journals were presented 
ic the students in a way that 
piqued their curiosity and 
sparked enthusiwrn for the 
new task. At the beginning, 
the children borrowed exten- 
sively from each other for 
spellings, but later grew less 
dependent on this strategy. 
The teacher engaged in 
various writing strategies 
designed to elicit writing 
from the students- After some 
experimentation, she found 
that making statements 
rather than simply asking 
questions (her original 
strategy) resulted in much 
more genuine writing by the 
students. 

In analyzing the journals. 
Hall and Duffy found that 
over time the children's 
writing became more 
individualized and varied in 



the journals. C3illdren whose 
previous classroom writing 
had been uninteresting 
produced lively, meaningful 
texts. The children quickly 
developed a clear sense of 
audience, and gained 
confidence in their ability to 
spell new words. They also 
took great pride in their 
writing and in their ability to 
share it with an interesicd 
reader. 

Mary M. Kitagawa & 
Chlsato Kitagawa. 1987. 
Journal writing. In 
Making conntctions with 
writing: An txpressiv* 
writing model i» 
Japantst schooli, pp. 53- 
66. PorUmouth, NH; 
Keinemann. 

In this book, Mary and 
Clhisato Kitagawa describe 
seikatsu tsuzurikata, or^"life 
experience composition." a 
writing movement that has 
been practiced in various 
parts of Japan for around 
si^ty years. Dialogue journal 
writing is one part of this 
whoK-! language program. In 
the chapter on journal 
writing, they describe how 
teacher-student dialogue 
journals are used from the 
first grade all the way 
through high school. Young 
children start out with 
picture journals, explaining 
what their picture said orally 
or in wriring. This example 
comes from one such journal. 

The child wrote; 
This mornisig on the way to 
school on the train a stranger 
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stepptd OH my foot, i did the 
samt thiHg hack to her and 
then she glared right at my 
face. I was embarrassed. She 
had glasses on. I was scared. 

The teacher responded: ' 

/ guess the person who 
supped on your foot did not 
say, "I'm sorry," did she, 
Kaori? I wonder what / would 
have done. I'd probably have 
ended up just taking it. 




Copies of intcrestiag entries 
are made for the whole class 
and used u the basis for an 
entire lesson. 

The teachers have woriced 
out some heipful ways for 
handling issues that all of us 
have faced. For example, 
students are required to turn 
in the journal, whether or 
not they have written in it. 
Therefore, reluctant writers, 
who turn in a blank journal, 
get a response from the 
teacher anyway, one that 
addresses some important 
thing in the child's life. "Few 
children can resist writing a 
line or two after reading 
about three of these 
messages" (p. 63). Some 
teachers regularly (around 
once a week) write hints on 



the board to help stumped 
writcti, like: "Today in 
school, wh*t were the limes 
you volunteered to speak? At 
those limes how did other 
studenu react to what you 
said?" A variation on the 
teacher-student journal that 
takes some of the burden of 
writing from the teacher in 
the upper grades is the 
"revolving journal," which is 
passed among a small group 
of students and the teacher. 

As the students move to 
higher grades, they begin to 
explore their own thinking 
about controversial societal 
problems and issues. "Their 
eariy training of writing 
their own reactions assures 
that their voice will be 
present even when the 
subject matter moves from 
primary to secondary 
involvement with the topic" 
(p. 64). 

Judith Wells Lindfors. 
1988. From "talking 
together" to "being 
together in talk". 
Language Arts, Vol. 65, 
No. 2. February 1988, pp. 
135-141. 

Judith Lindfors provides 
another view on dialogue 
journal use in a Third World 
setting. She was working 
with teachers of English in 
Zulu sehools in South Africa, 
through the University of 
Natal, and decided that 
engaging some Zulu students 
in dialogue through dialogue 
journals would "teach me 
what I needed to learn." 

What is most impressive 
and significant about 
Lindfors' account is that she 
captures the first difficult 
moments of a dialogue, in 
which a teacher often must 
"actively search in my head 
for a relevant bit to place in 
my cntiy," and feels the 



strain of being "consciously 
polite" in discussing student 
topics in which the teacher 
simply has no interest (in 
her case, extensive 
discussions of American TV 
and movie stars). 

Lindfors' examples 
demonstrate clearly the 
difference between "talking 
together" and "being 
together in talk." Even in the 
polite stage uf "talking 
together," Lindfors points out 
that the students and she 
were learning about one 
another and building a 
relationship, keeping the 
interaction going, and that 
students wero writing for a 
variety of purposes which 
they did not do in their 
classrooms: teaching, 
inquiring, joking, informing, 
scolding, offering, 
requesting, seeking 
clarification, complimenting, 
apologizing, explaining, 
expressing opinions, etc. 

But it was when the writing 
went beyond talking 
together, and student and 
teacher discovered a mutual 
topic which both cared about, 
that the dialogue ceased to be 
work, and became a means of 
personal encounter. Not 
surprisingly, topics from 
family life, .such ss the death 
of a father, provided bridges 
to the kind of mutuality or 
"co-rocmbcrship" which is 
the hallmark of being 
together in talk. §§ 
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EMC! A Valuable Source of Information About Dialogue Journals 



Whit is ERIC? 

The ERIC Clciricghouse -on 
Linguiges tnd Linguistics 
(ERIC/CLL), operated by the 
Center for Applied 
Linguistics, is one of « 
nitionwide network of 16 
clearinghouses that 
consUtute ERIC (Educational 
Resources Information 
Center). ERICs objective is to 
make current developments 
in educational research, 
instructional methodology, 
and teacher/administrator 
training readily accessible to 
the public. 

Dialogue journals are now a 
descriptor in the ERIC Index- 
es. Listed here are papers 
about dialogue journals not 
published elsewhere or 
published only in hard-to- 
find journals. (The bibliog- 
raphy in both volumes of 
back issues of Dialogue lisU 
dialogue journal materials 
readily found in books and 
journals.) These documents 
may be read on microfiche at 
your local ERIC collection— 
usually in university librar- 
ies—or they may be ordered 
from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service at the 
following address: 
EDRS 

3900 Wheeler Avenue 

Alexandria, VA 22304 

1-800-227-3742 

The price per document is 
based on the number of pages 
and is subject to change. At 
the time of this printing, it is 
$1.94 for each 25 pages of 
paper copy, plus postage. 
When ordering, specify the 
number tf pages for each 
article and the ED number, 
given at ihe end of each 
entry. United Parcel rates arc 
as follows. 



1-75 pp. $1-91 
76-150 pp. 2J7 
151-225 pp. 2.78 
226-300 pp. 3.20 
301-375 pp. 3.54 
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Notes from the Field 



ENGLAND 



SECOND LANGUAGE 
LITERACY IN CANADA 



B I T N E T 

We just want you to know 
that we love to receive 
your letters, but there's an 
easier way to contact us. 
You can send messages to 
Jana and/or Joy at 
CAL@GUVAX. Let us know 
your Bitnet address and 
we'll write back. If you 
don't have access to a 
Bitnet account, you might 
check with a local 
university to sec if you 
can use theirs. 



**The extensive use of 
dialogue journals in England 
seems relatively recent. I'm 
sure that there have always 
been teachers here who did 
something like dialogue 
journals* but it was always 
very idiosyncratic and 
unusual. Rose Duffy and I 
worked on the study reported 
in Language Arts (see Article 
Review) about four years ago. 
I got the idea from Language 
Arts, so there was poetic 
Justice in having it published 
there. Rose presented it at 
the Manchester Literacy 
Conference (an annual 
conference that I run to 
introduce teachers to new 
ideas and interesting people 
in the field of literacy) and so 
many people found the idea 
api^aling that it was soon 
being incorporated into 
classrooms up and down the 
country. Some of these 
people were from our 
National Writing Project and 
dialogue journals are now 
used in many of the regional 
branches of that project. The 
National V/riting project was 
set up in England about three 
years ago specifically to 
involve teachers in 
examining their practices in 
the teaching of writing. 
Dialogue journals are being 
used particularly frequently 
in the content areas of the 
curriculum/ 
Nigel Hall 
School of Education 
Manchester Polytechnic 
799 Wilmslow Road 
Didsbury, Manchester 
M20 8RR GREAT BRITAIN 



•*In the Early French 
Immersion program in 
Ontario Canada, the 
instruction in Senior 
Kindergarten and Grade One 
is done entirely in French. 
When entering grade one. 
the children still speak 
mainly English. The 
teacher-researcher in one 
grade one class provided the 
children with a wh ve 
language progra. From the 
first day of school, these fivc- 
and six-year-old anglophone 
children wrote in French in 
their dialogue journals. The 
researcher wanted to find out 
if children who were at a 
stage of beginning literacy 
in a second language would 
write in that language as do 
children their age writing in 
the fir£i language. 

And write they did! Going 
through the stages of 
drawing, copying words and 
invented spelling, they 
started to create meaningful 
texts. Daring the entire 
school year they were 
self-motivated writers who 
wrote with verve about their 
personal experiences. In ^hc 
process of writing, these 
beginning writers developed 
their Second Language 
Literacy." 
Hella M. Crater 
270 Lennox Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIG 0K4, CANADA 
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INTERACTIVE WRITING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



As Suzanne Inijo points out 
in her article in this issue, it 
is very difficult to find 
educational activities that are 
meaningful for teachers a^ 
well as the students they will 
teach. But dialogue journal 
writing is one such activity. 

In this issue, wc present 
the explorations of a number 
of teacher educators in the 
use of dialogue journals with 
prospective and practicing 
teachers. One common use is 
between prospective teachers 
and their professors or su- 
pervisors in teacher training 
courses or practice teaching 
situations. Besides the obvi- 
ous benefit of giving new 
teachers direct experience 
with a technique they can 
use later with their students, 
there are others — extended, 
individualized contact 
between a new teacher just 
entering the field and one 
who has bad considerable 
experience in it (if the dia- 
logue is with the professor or 
supervisor) or with others 
having similar experiences 
(if the dialogue is among 
fellow students, as in Jessie 
Roderick's article). New 
teachers have opportunities 
to reflect at length and in 
private about classroom expe- 



riences, concerns, successes, 
or failures; discuss relation- 
ships between educational 
theory and leaching situa- 
tions; and ^'try out" new 
vocabulary and concepts 
presented in course readings 
and class discussions to make 
them their own. The super- 
visor can follow the new 
teachers' developing percep- 
tions of their teaching situa- 
tions and of themselves as 
teachers, and participate in 
that development. Finally, in 
many teacher education 
courses, the focus of discus- 
sion is on ''critical incidents" 
that occur in the practicing 
teacher's classroom. The 
journal provides a good place 
for recording such incidents, 
and therefore a valuable 
resource for class discussion. 

While there are many 
benefits, a word of caution is 
in order As with any effec- 
tive practice, the success of 
dialogue journals in teacher 
education depends on the con 
text in which they are used 
and the participants' percep- 
tion of their purpose (see 
Courtney Cazden's article). 

A second major use of 
dialogue journals is between 
students in a teacher educ a- 
tion class and students who 



are similar to those they will 
eventually teach. This 
approach has been used espe- 
cially in TESOL programs, in 
which prospective teachers 
are paired with students 
learning ESL. The new teach- 
ers gain direct experience 
with beginning and main- 
taining a written dialogue 
with students, but in a super- 
vised situation in which they 
can seek help and discuss 
problems they may have, 
with the course professor and 
other students in the class. 
The journals provide a real 
situation for applying 
language acquisition and 
learning theory, as teachers 
in training observe, analyze, 
and form hypotheses about 
the language acquisition pro- 
cesses of their writing part- 
ners. At the same time, the 
ESL students have the oppor- 
tunity 10 interact in writing 
with a native English speaker 
other than their teacher. 

With this issue wc are also 
beginning a new feature of 
the newsletter — a "center- 
fold/ that addresses specific 
issues related to practice and 
problems in maintaining 
interaction. This time, the 
focus is the question of 
questions. §§ JKP & JS 
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WHY USE DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN TEACHER TRAINING? 

Suzanne Irujo 
Boston University 




As a teacher inincr, I im 
constantly looking for tech- 
niques I can use in my classes 
and training sessions that 
demonstrate the approaches 1 
would like my teachcrs-in- 
iraining to use in their own 
classes. However, it is very 
difficult to find activities that 
work as well with adults as 
ihey do with children or ado- 
lescents. Pre-service and in- 
service teachers are usually 
very good about participating 
in activities which are really 
designed for their students, 
but the full benefits of expe- 
riential learning arc not rea- 
lized unless the activity also 
works with adults. This is one 
of the reasons I find dialogue 
jourotis such a useful tool m 
teacher training. 

I have used dialogue 
journals in several different 
teacher training situations, 
and in each case there was 
one aspect of their use which 
proved to be particularly 
beneficial. In an undergrad- 
uate student teaching 
seminar they were a source 
of "critical incidents" to be 
discussed during class. In a 
large graduate level in- 
service course with students 
from varied backgrounds, 
they became a means of 
individualizing instruction. 
With a student doing a direc- 
ted study, they provided a way 
of maintaining contact when 
we didn't meet every week. 
In each case, both the 
teachers-in-training and I 
were overwhelmingly enthu- 
siastic about the process of 
dialogue journal writing and 
the benefits which we 
derived from the journals. 



Perhaps one of the greatest 
advantages of using dialogue 
journals with prospective 
teachers is the way the con- 
sistent feedback provided m 
the responses motivates the 
writer to keep a journal. 
Journal writing is widely 
used as a way of getting stu- 
dent teachers to reflect on 
what is happening in their 
classrooms, and also as a 
source of critical incidents 
for discussion during student 
teaching seminars. However, 
there is often wide-spread 
resistance on the part of 
student teachers to writing 
journals. When I was using 
traditional "monologue" jour- 
nals with my bilingual and 
English as a second language 
student teachers, most of 
them wrote their journal 
entries during the last five 
minutes before class started.^ 
Whatever had been "criiical" 
about an incident was 
forgotten in the rush to get 
something — anything — 
down on paper, and true 
reflection about classroom 
interactions was superseded 
by a frantic combing of the 
memory in order to satisfy 
the requirement. The change 
which took place when the 
journals became a dialogue 
was dramatic. Resistance dis- 
appeared, both the quantity 
and quality of the entries 
increased, and there was 
never a shortage of critical 
incidents for discussion 
during the seminar. 

The benefits of using 
dialogue journals with a large 
class of in-service teachers 
were also great, in a different 
way. These were bilingual 
and ESL teachers with vary- 



ing degrees of experience, 
who were being trained in 
new methodologies. Much of 
their journal writing consis- 
ted of describing and com- 
menting on their implemen- 
tation of these methodologies. 
They used their journals to 
record successes and failures 
and to ask questions and 
request futher information 
about specific techniques. 
The journals allowed me to 
individualize my instruction 
to a much greater degree 
than I could nave done other- 
wise, because of the size of 
the class and the wide variety 
in teaching backgrounds. I 
got to know students better, 
got their feedback on the 
content and conduct of the 
course, and had a sense of 
how welt they were assimi- 
lating the readings and 
discussions. However, the 
ability to help all of the 
teachers apply what they 
were learning to their own 
classrooms on an individu- 
alized basis was the major 
advantage of using dialogue 
journals in this situation. 

In a directed study 
situation, the dialogue 
journal met a different need. 
I had been reluctant to accept 
the request of a pre-service 
teacher to do a methodology 
course as a directed study. I 
would not be able to meet 
with him on a regular basis, 
and I feared that it would be 
difficult to ensure any carry- 
over of theory into practice. 
We agreed, however, to com- 
bine readings, observations, 
materials evaluations, and 
lesson and unit planning 
vdih a weekly dialogue jour- 
nal. In this journal he would 
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comment on the readings and 
other assignments in light of 
his previous experience as a 
student teacher of English 
and his future ambition to 
teach English as a second lan- 
guage. I was able to monitor 
his reading and his under- 
standing of what he read, as 
well as ensure that he was 
making connections among 
the read- ings, his student 
teaching experience, the 
classrooms he was observing, 
and his own view of the 
teaching/learning process. 
In addition, it was a reward- 
ing experience for both of us. 
Our apprentice-mentor 
rclaiionshp grew into one of 
friendship as the semester 
progressed, and we hope to 
continue the journal through 
his first year of teaching. 

I think that the key to the 
success of dialogue journals 
in all of these situations is the 
feedback they provide. As 
human beings, we all have a 
need to be listened to and 
understood on a one-to-one 
basis, and dialogue journals 
allow that in a way which few 
other techniques do. The 
anticipation of seeing how 
the other person responds to 
your entry is a powerful 
mo-tivational force. To the 
teachcr-in-training, the use 
of dialogue journals says, 
"This professor is listening to 
all my little worries and real- 
ly cares about how I do in the 
classroom. To the teacher 
trainer, dialogue journals 
say, "Fm getting through to 
this teacher, and what we're 
doing is going to make a real 
difference in the classroom." 
That's what teacher training 
is all about. 

And of course there is the 
added advantage of having 
leachcrs-in-training actually 
experience a technique 
which will be invaluable to 
them in their own teaching. § 



FOLLOWT!^^StUDENTS' PROGRESS IN AN 
EARLY HELD PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
Janet Clarke Richards 
University of New Orleans/Lakefront 



D ialogue journals are an 
important component of our 
early field placement 
program for public school 
teachers. In this semester- 
long* cooperative venture, 
junior-year education majors 
report to an inner city 
elementary school two mor- 
nings a week. They attend 
reading/language arts 
demonstration lessons dnd 
lectures and teach small 
groups of children. 

Each week the prospective 
teachers write in their 
journals their thoughts and 
feelings concerning their 
classroom experiences. Two 
university supervisors in 
charge of the program read 
the journals and write com- 
ments intended to encourage 
them to reflect further about 
their work ("Why do you 
think your lesson went so 
smoothly today and you had 
such a rough time last 
week?"). Responding to the 
supervisors' journal com- 
ments stimulates the future 
teachers to address conscious- 
ly their pedagogical successes 
and failures and to consider 
alternative instructional 
strategies. They gradually 
leam to extend their reflec- 
tions to broader educational 
issues ("Why do all fourth 
grade children have to read 
out of fourth grade texts? 
Who decides this?**)- 

In addition to reflecting 
about pedagogical actions and 
concerns, the field placement 
participants send and receive 
private and personal messa- 
ges through the journals. 
They arc free to write their 
questions ("Tell me please! • 



How do I handle her?**), com- 
plaints C^Get a school nearer 
the university**), and prob- 
lems C*My mother doesn't talk 
to me**), and the supervisors 
respond {''You can handle 
that little girl. Be fair, fimi 
and consistent"; •'We travel to 
this school because we want 
you to develop cxi/eriise in 
teaching inner-city 
children'*; **U*s sad about you 
and your mother. Let's talk"). 



Carefully read journals 
can help supervisors 
understand whether 
particular placements 
are conducive to their 
growth. 



We have discovered that 
carefully -read journals can 
help supervisors understand 
how teachera arc reacting to 
their field placements, and 
determine whether particu- 
lar placements are conducive 
to their growth. In a study 
utilizing a "Constant Compar- 
ative" method of analysis 
(Glascr & Strauss, 1975), 
Richards & Gipc (1987) identi- 
fied and classified four levels 
of concerns in prospective 
teachers' journals and plotted 
the change in their concerns 
over the course of one 
semester. We found that: 

1. ptrgt week concerns 
tended to focus on feelings of 
inadequacy. ("Somehow I am 
afraid, I was awake every 
hour on the hour. What do 
we teach these kids?") 
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2. fiffi^fiTlf!^'^^'^^ ^^gg^ „ 
rnncerns. focused on feelings 
of sVusfaciion. ("This is easier 
ihan I thought. I hope my 
first job goes like this!") 

* 

involved blaming others. 
("These kids arc like mon- 
sters. My first grade class is 
horrible.") 

4. S r mnfiTfr'^ ronccms 
were more outwardly focused, 
on their students and the 
leaching profession. ("It 
my fault they didn't under- 
stand.**; -I now know that 
teachers are special people. ) 



Teachers who showed 
the most improvement 
in their tbility ratings 
had written the largest 
number of reflections. 



In a second study (Richards 
& Gipc. 1988). we compared 
novice teachers' ability 
ratings early and late in the 
semester with the number ot 
reflective statements they 
made in their jouniais. Those 
teachers who showed the 
least improvement in their 
ability ratings had written 
the smallest number of 
rcncctions (4-20). Many of 
these statements had a nega- 
tive tone ("Spare the rod and 
spoil the child with these 
kids!"). Those teachers who 
showed the most improve- 
ment in their ability ratings 
had written the largest num- 
ber of reflections (34-42). 
Those teachers unanimously 
rated "superior" in teaching 
abilities (both eariy and late 
in the semester) wrote a 
mid-range number of 
reflections (16-25). 

These results suggest that 
the journal reflections of 
novice teachers can help 



their supervisors determine 
whether their classroom 
experiences provided the 
right conditions for growth 
(Maslow, 1968). Apparently, 
the teachers who made httle 
improvement in tetchmg 
abilities were overwhelmed 
by the responsibilities of the 
field placement. Rather than 
reflect on their experiences, 
their foremost conceni was 
simply surviving in the 
situaUon. These teachers may 
need a less challenging sec- 
ond field placement, in which 
they feel more comfortable 
and can grow (Maslow, 1968, 
points out that there is a 
relationship between 
feelings of safety and 
growth). The teachers who 
improved considerably in 
teaching abilities found the 
field placement to be a chal- 
lenge which they could meet, 
and they were able to work 
through their pedagogical 
dilemmas through reflective 
thinking and writing. The 
teachers who were unani- 
mously rated "superior" in 
teaching abilities even at the 
beginning of their training 
did not feel compelled to 
reflect about teaching, since 
they apparently had few 
teaching problems. A second, 
more rigorous field place- 
ment, which would provide 
some ambiguity and chal- 
lenge may influence them to 
reflect about their work in 
order to succeed. This reflec- 
tion may pull them into new 
levels of professional growth. 

Dialogue journals will 
continue to be an important 
component of our early field 
placement program. Journal 
writing encourages prospec- 
tive teachers to reflect about 
their work and facilitates 
communication on a personal 
level ' iween them and their 
field jpervisors. At the same 
time, it helps the supervisors 



understand their students 
concerns aa^ questions more 
fully, and provide field 
experiences that will promote 
reflection and growth. §§ 
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GAINING INSIGHTS INTO THE PERCEPTIONS OF NOVICE TEACHERS 

Donna Brinton. University of California at Los Angeles 
Christine Holten, California Lutheran University 



Recent research his : 
reported' the benefits of using 
dialogue journals as a tool for 
teacher training in method- 
ology and field practicum 
courses.* Porter et al. (1987), 
and Irujo (1987) repon in 
anecdotal fonn on the use of 
dialogue journals in training 
ESL and bilingual teachers. 
In a more quantitative study, 
Roderick (1986) categorized 
ihe dialogue journal exchan- 
ges between a methodology 
professor and pre -service 
elementary teachers, compa- 
ring category frequencies in 
the first and last entries. 

This study, like that repor- 
ted by Roderick, reports on 
the use of dialogue journals 
as an interchange between 
the supervisor and novice 
ESL teachers enrolled in a 
field practicum, quantifying 
the types of student com* 
mcnts made in the journals 
and tracking the changing 
nature of this commentary 
over time. The ten-week field 
practicum, ESL 380K, was a 
required component of the 
MATESL program offered at 
the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Student partici- 
pants attended weekly semi- 
nar meetings* spent 40 hours 
in an adult education setting 
under the s?:pcrvision of a 
master teacher, taught a 
minimum of eight practice 
lessons in the field, were 
observed and videotaped on 
site, and reflected on the 
practicum in the form of 
discussions with the super- 
visor and in their dialogue 
journal entries. 

The decision to implement 
dialogue journal exchange as 
part of the course require- 



ment grew out of the dcsii^ to 
establish better ongoing con- 
tact between the supervisor 
and course participants. 
Participants were asked to 
comment freely on any issues 
of interest relate to the 
practicum experience, and to 
submit their entries to the 
supervisor on a weekly basis. 
The supe rv isor, in turn , 
responded to the entries, 
giving opinions where elici- 
ted. At the end of the term, 
students and supervisors 
agreed to allow their dialogue 
journals to be analyzed for 
the purpose of this study. 

The journal entries them- 
selves formed the main data 
bank, and were supplemented 
by a retrospective question- 
naire asking participants to 
rate the value of each course 
component including the dia- 
logue journal exchange. The 
researchers coded the journal 
entries for comments falling 
into each of nin& thematic 
categories: 1) student popula- 
tion, 2) instructional setting, 
3) curriculum and methodol- 
ogy, 4) methods and activities. 
5) techniques, 6) materials, 7) 
role of the teacher, 8) lesson 
organization, and 9) aware- 
ness of self. 

The frequencies of com- 
ments in these categories 
were noted and examined for 
change over time- Comments 
concerning methods and 
activities, techniques, and 
lesson organization formed 
the most productive categor- 
ies, and the number of com- 
ments in these categories 
increased over lime. Com- 
ments about materi Us were 
slightly less frequ; t; in 
contrast, comments in the 



less productive category 
concerning the student popu- 
lation decreased over time. 

OvcralU the above trends 
indicate that student aware- 
ness of crucial aspects of 
teaching deepened as their 
experience in the classroom 
increased* Students did not 
comment frequently on the 
issues of curriculum or meth- 
odology. However, attention 
to aesc issues would require 
looking beyond the individ- 
ual classroom to a macro- 
level context — a task which 
was not feasible in a ten- 
week practicum. 

In conclusion, the study 
was effective in establishing 
categories that concern the 
teaching act and context. 
Further, the students' retio- 
spective high evaluation of 
the dialogue journal compo- 
nent of the course indicates 
the perceived value of the 
technique applied to teacher 
training. Specifically, the 
study points to the dimension 
dialogue journals add to a 
field practicum by providing 
a channel for systematic 
communication between the 
two parties and allowing the 
supervisor, in a limited way, 
to be present in the class- 
rooms of all novice teachers. 

An additional benefit of the 
journals is that they provide 
a (om of scaffolding for 
novice teachers since the 
supervisor, by virtue of her 
experience, can help partici- 
pants make sense of both the 
negative and positive experi- 
ences of the practicum and 
can transform the field 
praticum into a collaborative 
effort. Finally, dialogue 
jbumals (continued p. 6) 
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MAKING WRITING 



REAL IN TEACHER IN-SERVICE WORKSHOPS 
Ruthellen Crews 
University of Florida 



Dialogue jouniils we »- 
powerful tool for genemlng 
writing in roy languigc «rts 
methods courses for elemen- 
tary teachers, but I had not 
used them in in-service 
workshops until three years 
ago. When I was working 
with a group of teachers over 
several months to help them 
implement process writing m 
iheir classrooms, ! initiated 
journal writing by telling 
them that I wanted to get to 
know ihem personally, and I 
was eager to hear about their 
results from using process 
writing with their students. I 
handed out brightly colored 
flic folders in which I had 
stapled a dozen pages of lined 

(Gaining, cont. from p. 5) 
journals promote reflective 
writing about the novice 
teachers' talents and tech- 
niques, and provide affir- 
mation of their emerging 
craft as teachers. §§ 
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paper and said. "Think of this 
as a written conversation that 
you and I are carrying on 
throughout this period of in- 
service. We can tell each 
other and ask each other 
anything we wish." 

The teachers' initial reac- 
tions were disconcerting. 
Most seemed surprised, even 
threatened, by my invitation 
10 write dialogue. It took 
coaxing to get fomc of them to 
write a first entry. In fact, 
one teacher wrote. "If I had 
known I would have to do 
this. I wouldn't have taken 
this workshop. I've never 
been able to write! I'n 
PETRIFIED!" 

Before wc finished the 
workshop, most of the teach- 
ers wrote more fluently than 
in the beginning, even the 
"petrified" one. One male 
teacher wrote at the conclu- 
sion of his final entry. "I've 
written more to you than I've 
ever written to anybody — 
even my wife." 

Prior to initiating dialogue 
journals with my next 
in-service group, I presented 
material from Shuy (1988) 
and Peyton (19S8) on the 
importance of dialogue 
writing as a bridge from oral 
to written language. In addi- 
tion. I included information 
from Britton and associates 
(1975) who reported that only 
about 4% of the required 
writing in the classrooms 
they observed was expressive 
writing. I elaborated on the 
importance of expressive 
writing in the elementary 
grades and praised the dia- 
logue journal as an excellent 
type of expressive writing. 
Finally, I explained that they 



would leant how to use dia- 
logue journals in their own 
classes by writing wiil^jne 
during the workshop. Then, I 
handed out the journals and 
repeated what I had said to 
the previous group. Present- 
ing this activity as a learning 
experience that could be 
carried over to the classroom 
was met with enthusiasm 
from the participants. 

The success I have had with 
dialogue journals in these 
workshops has been gratify- 
ing; I enjoy dialogue writing 
and so do the teachers. Gen- 
erally, the topics that appear 
in the journals fall into the 
following categories: 

1) Writing as misery. Many 
of the teachers tell me how 
difficult it is for them to wnte 
— anything! One teacher said. 
"I've always hesitated to ask 
children to write (I mean 
creative wruing) because 
I've never felt successful 
about anything I've written, 
and I've certainly never 
enjoyed it!" One wonders how 
a teacher who has never 
associated pleasure with 
writing can -be successful at 
teaching writing. 

2) Writing as therapy. 
Quite a number of teachers 
air their feelings about a 
variety of things that arc 
bothering them. For 
example, a teacher in my last 
workshop told me in her 
initial entry that she did not 
expect to get uiuch from the 
workshop because she was 
going through a nasty di- 
vorce and her mind was not 
on learning anything new. 
At the end of the two and a 
half weeks, she told me that 
aTtcr one of our sessions she 
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went home tnd wrote for 
over an hour about this 
divorce and the pros and cons 
of her marriage. "Journal 
writing." she said, "hat made 
it possible for me to think 
logisaily about my marriage 
and my divorce. This baa 
made a big difference in my 
life. I'm much better able to 
deal with it now." 

3) Writing as a process. 
Many of the journal entries 
describe teachers' reflections 
on how they go about 
writing. If ihcy are really 
buying into the philc.ophy 
of writing as a process, they 
comment on how unfair 
teachers are to expect chil- 
dren to complete a piece of 
writing in one silting and to 
turn it in for "correction." 
They raise many thought- 



provoking questions about 
how to teach children to view 
writing as a process. 

4) Writing to share 
personal information. The 
bulk of the commenu and 
questions are about families, 
human interests, or everyday 
events at home and at work. 
A value of the journals is that 
they esublish a sense of mu- 
tuality between the workshop 
leader and the participant. 
The informality encourages 
ease in communicating ideas 
and feelings, and participants 
are able to talk directly about 
iheir thoughts and concerns. 

Do I believe in dialogue 
journals? YES. and I intend to 
continue using them in my 
classes and workshops! §§ 
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Dialogue Journals Popular Topic at Conference in Israel 

Dialogue journal writing is a new concept to most English teachers in Israel, and 
it was a very popular topic at the 2nd International Conference on Teachmg 
English to Speakers of Other Languages held in Jerusalem. Israel, on July 17-20, 
1988. Two papers at the conference generated a tremendous amount of 
enthusiasm. 

Margaret Porat and Helen Raik. local Israeli teachers, gave a presentation in 
which they introduced the technique of using dialogue journals in the classroom 
and discussed their experience with a class of Israeli high school students 
learning English. They were particularly interested in the effect that the teachers 
input had on the students' output. 

Christine Meloni. assistant professor of EFL at George Washington University in 
Washington, DC, presented a paper entitled "Expressing Personal Concerns in 
Dialogue Journals." Christine presented an analysis of 22 journals written by 
foreign students in GW's English for International Students Program, focusing on 
the students* use of dialogue journals to communicate personal problems. She 
made comparisons between male and female students and between students from 
five different geographic areas (Africa, Asia, Europe, the Middle East, and South 
America). 
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MATCHING PURPOSE AND PRACTICE: 
DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Courtney B. Cazden 
xj.^.rA nraduate Sr*'^'^^ Education 



I've used diilogue jouni«ls 
in graduate courses for two 
years — used them well in two 
differeni courses ai Harvard 
and poorly in one course at 
ihe (summer) Bread Loaf 
School of English. The moral 
of my experience is. once 
again, that no form of expres- 
sion and communication is 
good in and of itself; value 
depends on fit to purpose in 
context. 

The two Harvard courses 
arc a proseminar required of 
and limited to beginning doc- 
toral students in the program 
in "teaching, curriculum and 
learning environments." and 
a course on "classroom dis- 
course" open to any students 
in the school and even from 
other schools at Harvard (e.g.. 
the Divinity School from 
which several women came 
last spring). 

The students in the prosem- 
inar are all experienced 
practitioners being asked to 
transform themselves, at least 
for the duration of their 
graduate school careers, into 
more theoretical thinkers. 
Class sessions and writing 
assignments require begin- 
ning attempts to relate prac- 
tice to theory, spontaneous to 
scientific concepts, in 
Vygotsky's terms. I orchcs- 
iraie the course, with 
colleagues as frequent guests, 
and — ai chair of the depan- 
ment — also try to monitor 
bow the first semester is 
generally going. Frequent 
individual conferences with 
all the students are impos- 
sible, and dialogue journals 
are the perfect alternative. 1 
encourage three kinds of 



topics: reactions to the sub- 
stance of this course, tryouts 
of ideas for the three short 
assigned papers, and ques- 
tions or comments about any 
aspect of their developing 
program of study. Half the 
group hands in their journals 
each week, so each student 
gets about six chances for 
such conversations, and I can 
find time to respond at some 
length to each. 

In "classroom discourse, 
the students are more diverse; 
most have been teachers, but 
some come straight from a BA 
and others are experienced in 
research. Here the purpose 
of using dialogue journals is 
to reflect on connections 
between our shared course 
content (readings, small peer 
group conferences, oral read- 
ing of transcriptions as play 
scripts, etc.), and personal 
experience — as a current 
student in this course and 
other courses here at Harvard 
(but preserving anonymity 
of both faculty and other 
students), as a past student in 
school and college, in the 
teaching role, or in any non- 
family educational setting. 
The frequent result is narra- 
tives of personal experiences 
with varying degrees of ana- 
lysis, that seem to be useful to 
the students, that are always 
interesting to me, and that 
would be impossible to incor- 
porate into our limited class 
time. Sometimes pieces of the 
journal become seeds for a 
final paper — for example, a 
speech and language thera- 
pist brought together the 
implications of new ideas for 
her clinical woric with 



children, and her consulting 
role with teachers. As with 
the proseminar. half the class 
hands in their dialogue 
journals each week. 

In both these Harvard 
courfics. dialogue journals 
functioned as an aiiemaiive. 
and complementary, medium 
of teacher/student communi- 
cation. In contrast, at Bread- 
loaf this was not the case. 
Here the students arc mostly 
high school English teachers, 
plus a few from elementary 
school and college and a few 
non-teachers here to work on 
their own writing. My course 
always focuses on relation- 
ships among talking, think- 
ing and writing. Each 
summu I've asked students to 
Weep journals about connec- 
tions between course content 
and their experiences as 
cither teachers or writers, 
but journals for themselves 
alone. Because of student 
scir-selection (into English 
teaching in the first place 
and then to the Brcadloaf 
program) and the isolated 
Vermont mountain campus 
that encourages self-reficc- 
tion in everyone, dialogue is 
not needed to keep people 
writing. And, because I teach 
only one course and have no 
other responsibil- ities, time 
for fvequent oral conferen- 
ces i:* not a problem. 

This summer 1 taught the 
second half of a course begun 
by someone else, and she had 
started a form of dialogue 
journals. I inherited her tra- 
dition and continued it. But 
there seemed to be no non- 
redundant purpose to these 
(ialogues, and the existence 
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of an audience <me) dimin* 
ishcd ihc joumars value as 
unmonitored expression by 
and for the writer. In this 
admittedly special context, I 
wouldn't use dialogue jour- 
nals again. But this expeu- 
ence has made me realize 
anew the importance of 
thinking hard about their 
purpose in each particular 
course. 

I have also realized even 
more the importance of being 
honest with students about 
how the dialogue relates to 
the work for which they will 
be evaluated. 1 never explic- 
itly evaluate their dialogue 
(though their contents inevi- 
tably color my perceptions of 



the writer). That much is 
clear. What wis less clear in 
the course on classroom dis- 
course to the students or to 
me, was the difference in my 
expectations about student 
writing in the journal vs. 
research projects or the 
take-home exam. 

For example* after a heated 
discussion of gender influen- 
ces on classroom talk, one 
student mentioned in her 
journal some consciousness- 
raising workshops she hzd 
led. I asked her to say more. 
She did, not in the journal but 
in response to one alternative 
(''Ask and answer your own 
question"") on the take-home 
exam. In that context (the 



exam), I was disappointed that 
she "simply" retold a past 
experience without providing 
evidence of any new think- 
ing about it as a result of the 
course. Yet her ^sponsc 
would have been appropriate 
in our written dialogue had it 
occurred there. She was per- 
ceptive and forthright in 
explaining to me how she had 
been misled. And I learned 
that opening up a more au- 
thentic channel of classroom 
communication creates new 
ambiguity about the tradi- 
tional channels, and can 
increase students' vulnerabi- 
lity if the new mix of role 
relationships is not openly 
acknowledged. §§ 




INTERACTIVE WRITING IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION (WINTER 1988) 

Although dialogue journals (and other forms of interactive writing) in bilingual 
educ^on^^^^^ doubt similar in many ways to those used with limited English 

n?oSt smS in many other settings, they may have some special a^^f"^^^"/;^^\^ 
in?Sve i^^^^ We want to'exploix. these in the winter issue. Articles may cover 

onics such as the following, but feel free to write about other topics as wcl . 

^? Tpeci^ auribTes o^^^ dialogue journals when used in bilingual/transitional programs 

• The development of literacy in the bilingual classroom . c i- wx 
. Code switching in dialogue journal writing (the use of both the LI and English) 

• Bilingual special education populations .r»,n vt t ^ , uim 

Please send Inicles of 2 to 3 double spaced pages lo Shelley Guisicm 1910 N. Calvery. #301, 
Arlington, VA 22201 (Phone # 703-524-6484). by November 15, 1988. 

INTERACTIVE WRITING IN EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SPRING 1989) 

' Researchers have recently made tremendous S*^"^'^ ""<^"«*"t"^lel™V'T?hls Tssuc 
development of beginning writers, but there is a great deal more to be learned. In this issue, 
we eeraiticles ficusini especially on this population, and we hope that the students tud.cd 
will include native English ^rs, students learning English as a second language or some 
foreim language, "special students" (learning disabled, gifted and talented, etc ), and 
Sefts " vSfy beginning stages of literacy development. Issues addressed m.ght mclude 

things like the following. 

. How to begin a program of interactive wriung witlt these students 

. What special factors must be taken into consideration with this population 

• What early writing patterns look like ^ • /ri, \ 
. What patterns of development occur over a given period of time (like a year) 

. What role technology might play in interactive writing with beginning readers and 

writers u 
. In what content areas (math, science, foreign language, etc.) dialogue journals might 

Please sea?aStkles of 2 to 3 double spaced pages to Joy Peyton at CAL by March 1, 1989. 
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PRE.SERVICE TEACHERS OF MAIN^EAMED SPE^^^^^^ 

STUDENTS WRITE THEIR WAY INTO A NEW DISCIPLINE 
John H. Hoover, University of South Dakota 
Beth Clark & Jack W. Farley. Murray State Umversity 



The Special Education 
Depanmeni ai Murray State 
University advocates the use 
of dialogue journals with 
exceptional students because 
of the beneficial aspects of 
interactive writing with tins 
population: the opportunity 
for literacy practice in a 
functional context; the ability 
to communicate with a specif- 
ic audience, which is impor- 
tant when learning to write; 
and the individualized feed- 
back students receive. 

Although pre-scrvice 
special education teachers at 
Murray State University 
regularly receive training m 
using dialogue journals, the 
Special Education Department 
has only recently initiated 
ihcir use with pre-service 
regular teachers who have 
mainstreamcd special educa- 
tion students in their classes. 
Elementary and secondary 
teachers taking a main- 
streaming course arc now 
encouraged to keep dialogue 
journals with their professor, 
who was previously a special 
education teacher. A rich 
sample of written interaction 
is now available for research 
purposes, and several trends 
regarding dialogue journals 
in mainstreaming courses 
have become evident. 

1) Experiences working 
directly with handicapped 
students during their prac- 
ticum profoundly affected 
many of these prospective 
teachers, and they wrote 
extensively about this in 
their journals. Although we 
canor*. document that this 
writing always resulted in 



positive feelings on the part 
of the teachers toward their 
expcricncci with the handi- 
capped, it did allow for ongo- 
ing communication between 
the professor- and the prcser- 
vice education students about 
this issue. 

2) An initial impression of 
the participant observer/ 
professor is that students in- 
creasingly discussed topics 
pertaining to special educa- 
tion, and in some noteworthy 
cases, adopted the technical 
vocabulary introduced in the 
course. In one sense, the 
purpose of studying a disci- 
pline (Special Education) is 
not solely to learn the con- 
cepts of that discipline, but 
also to encourage the use of 
the professional vocabulary 
from that field. Dialogue 
journals allow the professor 
and students to use discipline- 
specific vocabulary in a 
professionally relevant 
conversation. 

3) The participant 
observer/professor systemat- 
ically tended to "speak" in the 
journals in styles similar to 
those of individual students. 
In addition, topics discussed 
and styles of expression ten- 
ded to be related to the age. 
sex, and interests of students. 
For example, the professor 
wrote extensively about foot- 
ball when a male student was 
a football player and about 
marriage and family rela- 
tions with several adult, 
female students. §§ 



The authors will present 
findings rsgarding their 
exchange of dialogue 
journals y^ith both 
preservice teachers and 
mildlyl moderately handi- 
capped at the Third 
Annual Miami University 
Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Writing, Oxford, OH, 
Oct. 21-23, 1988. 



Notes from the Field...* 

I teach English and social 
studies for Denver Public 
Schools, at M. L. King Middle 
School. I have often mgret- 
icd that there is so little time 
in the course of a school day 
to simply talk :o and get to 
know students. So, when I 
was introduced to the idea of 
dialogue journals, by my 
aunt, Cyndy Shelton (who 
teacher for Los Angeles 
Unified Schools and has used 
dialogue journals for years). I 
became quite enthusiastic. 

I will begin using dialogue 
journals this fall with my 
sixili graders. I sec many 
potential benefits, as well as a 
few pitfalls. 1 believe I am 
the only teacher doing 
anything like this in my 
school, if not in my district or 
even my state. In order to 
feel less alone in my 
endeavor, I would like to 
receive your newsletter. 

Chrisanne La Hue-Johnson 
109 West Cannon Street 
Lcrfayette, CO 80O26 
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Special Puilout Section: QUESTIONS QUESTIONS QUESTIONS ! 

Jana Staton 



" Mv students won*t answer my questions - and 
Vm getting frustrated. ^Tkey just go on to other 
topics, and ignore what^l write." 

• a fourth grade classroom teacher, 

" After 4 weeks of using dialogue journals with 
my adult ESL learners, we've fallen into a 
question-answer routine: I ask a lot of questions, 
and they give me short one-word answers. How 
can I get them to write more? 

* An experienced ESL teacher 'at the 
Community CoI'<:ge level 



What does it mean when students don*t respond 
to questions, or else give just minimal responses 
and don't really "answer". Is it arrogance, lack 
of comprehension, a sign of failure of the 
dialogue itself? Puzzlement and frustration 
over Questions is a consistent thread in 
teacher's discussions of dialogue journal use. 

I first encountered this phenomenon with 
college teachers of deaf students at Gallaudet 
University, in 1982-83, when teachers first 
started using dialogue journals in various 
English classes. 2-3 weeks into the term, I 
began getting one phone call after another 
from the teachers complaining that the 
dialogue journals "weren't working". 

Students simply weren't answering their 
questions, no matter how often, or how many 
they asked. The teachers were feeling anxious 
and out of control. For several weeks, my 
colleagues and I pursued various explanations, 
such as "inability to read". But that seemed - 
and proved to be ludicrous. 

Only gradually did the teachers and I learn, 
together, that questions do not work the same 
way when they are embedded in the complex, 
multi-topic text of a written conversation, as 
they do in oral exchanges. In fact, questions by 
themselves are not always particularly useful 
in these dialogues. 

Quite correctly, most teachers view questions as 
the way to "get students to think" and to "force 
them to write more, to tell me more." These 
expectations are based on long experience in 
the classroom, and familiarity with the 
obligatory nature of questions in classroom 
teaching, as in most other oral interactions. But 



these expectations don't always hold up in 
**ritten interactions. In other words, the 
intention behind asking a lot of questions may 
be good, but the linguistic form for 
accomplishing the intention sometimes gets in 
the way. 

Examining the assumptions behind our 
expectations and intentions in using questions 
is useful as way to begin developing more 
effective strategies for accomplishing the same 
goals: active, thoughtful involvement and 
responsive interactions on the part of students. 
Let's look first at what research has shown 
about questions in these written conversations, 
and then examine what language strategies do 
seem to work in this context. 

WHAT Research Tells Us about Questions 

Questions in oral interaction have an 
obligatory force - they rfijiiuit an answer. A 
lack of any response is considered a strong 
message - of defiance or perhaps even lack of 
comprehension. Whether or not they realize it, 
teachers use questions in the classroom,as a 
primary means of establishing and maintaining 
power. By asking questions, teachers actually 
assert their right to dominate. Researchers 
who observe classroom interactions call these 
"control questions- (Goody* 1978; Peyton, 1988). 

On the other hand, in dialogue journals, there 
is no need to struggle for control; if control 
becomes an issue, the dialogue usually ends. 
Questions posed only to make the student 
"think" may be perceived as control strategics, 
and therefore ignored. Even what seems like a 
sincere and gentle request (from the teacher's 
point of view as the Jiskcr) in the dialogue 
journal may be experienced as a interrogation 
by a student. 

Several studies have analyzed what happens 
when a teacher and student get caught in a 
pattern of question-iisking out of the teacher's 
need to "make" the dialogue go a certain way. 
Morroy cites one incident in which the teacher 
"urged a student sescral times during the 
course of their interaction to answer her 
questions. Instead of attending to the teacher's 
questions, however, this student (who had 
previously be5n quite prolific) dramatically 
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decreased in his writing, to a point where he 
almost stopped altogether." (Morroy. 1985) 

Hall and Duffy 0987) have studied five-year- 
olds in beginning dialogues with their teacher. 
They observe that when the teacher "was 
following the way that teachers often talk to^ 
children in classrooms...doing all the asking o. 
questions.,.the children were simply 
rcplying...and not actually entering into the 
dialogue." (p. 526). Later, when the same 
teacher began to make statements on topics m a 
natural, conversational way- we would say. to 
elaborate-- the children began "branching out 
on their own and engaging in meaningful 
written conversations."! p. 527). 

What many teachers participating in these 
written dialogues for the first time need is 
some relevant standard of comparison for what 
can be expected "in an effective written 
exchange. Our study of one teacher's successful 
practice with both native and second-language 
students - Leslee Reed ■- may provide some 
help. Her use still stands as a model of highly 
effective dialogue journal use, with lots of 
mutual thinking together, and with students 
introducing and elab.^rating on topics. 

What we found is that the response rate of 
tfiill students and teacher to questions in these 
journals is around 75% or less. In a fall sample 
of sixth-grade students (all native English 
speakers), students answered only 4.'.% of her 
questions, in the spring, 67%. Mrs. Reed 
answered 67% of all student questions m the 
fall. 76% in the spring (Peyton, 198S), with no 
apparent hindrance on the flow of 
conversation. With a sample of her ESL 
students, who were chosen from among the 
least English language proficient of the class, 
the average response rate of students moved 
from 42% in the fall sample to 53% in the 
spring. Mrs. Reed's response rate to student 
questions was about the same for these ESL 
students as for her native English speakers. We 
also found that she asked few "display" or 
information questions, and her total questions, 
as a percent of ali her language functions, was 
between 10 and 15% -- which may be a good 
avcrage(Shuy, 1984). About half of her 
questions to students were requests for their 
opinions. 

In another study of the effectiveness of 
teacher strategies, Peyton and Seyoum found 



that Reed's questions elicited more clafaoraiivc 
responses when they were embedded in 
elaboraiive contributions especially for more 
language proficient students (in press). But 
overriding all variation due to teacher 
strategies was simply the power of an 
interesting topic to write about; 

The studies support the argument that 
effective, interesting dialogues in writing do 
not require a 100% response to questions on the 
part of either participant. Both' teacher and 
student are free not to respond to questions 
without incurring any direct sanctions, ip a 
way impossible in ordinary face-to-face 
conversations. 



"But how can I get students lo respond and write 
more if they don't answer my questions? ^ 



This, as it turns out, is the real concern many 
teachers have, and it's a good one: it lays bare 
the potential of dialogue jouj-ials to encourage 
students to become full-conversational partners 
in a mutual dialogue. To do this, teachers 
eventually find their way to more sophisticated 
strategies than just Q & A routines. 

WHAT Research Tells Us About Alternatives 

Some help can be found in recent work 
by J.T. Dillon on the use, and effectiveness of 
questions in classroom settings. Dillon has 
examined numerous classroom discussions, and 
found that even in the face-to-face settings in 
which responses are obligatory, questions do 
not lead to the higher-order thinking claimed 
for them (1983). He suggests that teachers 
instead use questions only when genuinely 
perplexed - that is, restore questions to their 
original function of sceki-- new information 
unknown to the requestor, eliminating their use 
as indirect commands to "display knowledge". 

Among the alternatives to questions which 
Dillon found most effective in actually 
stimulating students to think and elaborate arc: 
openly stating one's own opinions or ideas, 
declaring one's own perplexity about the 
student's meaning and giving the student a 
chance to rephrase, and inviting the student to 
elaborate more. Our own extensive text analysis 
of dialogue journals supports this: students at 
all ages seem to rcsptfnd readily to a direct and 
open invitation to elaborate on a point. ^ 
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In addition, I want to mention a new study by 
LindfofS which underlines the crucial 
importance of context and topic in making 
questions work. In a study of questioning 
strategies in dialogue journals she kept with 
Zulu students during a' visit to South Africa 
(see also Dialogue> Spring, 1988 for a review of 
an earlier article), she stresses that in the 
context of having a strange new teacher, 
"Students were very eager to find out about 
American life, as eager as I was to find out 
about Zulu life. We had reasons^ real ones, for 
finding out about each other." (emphasis 
added). 

Because there were natural reasons in these 
dialogues for questions about differences 
between American and Zulu life - a shared 
puzzlement and curiosity - both Lindfors' 
questions and those of the students became 
genuine and functional. 

Lindfor*s work points to an underlying goal of 
the dialogue: to create opportunities for 
students to ask questions, not teachers. Most of 
us have forgotten that in the much-idealized 
"ocratic dialogues described by Plato, each 
discussion actually began with Socrates' 
disciplies asking him questions, not the other 
way around. 

To summarize, research has shown that in a 
good written dialogue, all questions are not 
answered, that too many questions tend to 
stymie rather than encourage student response, 
and that alternatives to questions are more 
effective in achieving elaboration, "thinking 
together*, and student questions. 

So, in our dialogues, the goal is to find and 
encourage topics which lead to s^ycj^nt 
questioning, not to perpetual reliance on 
teachers as questioners. How to do this? 
Here's a summary of the most workable 
strategics teachers have reported using in 
dialogue journals, which empower students and 
move them toward taking a more active, 
questioning role. We*d be interested in others 
which have worked for you. 

Strategies for Some Common 
Problems 

f fpblem: My students arcn*t writing much, 
and aren*t even answering my questions ! 



Sfratygjcs; 

0 Reduce your question frequency and use 
questions only when vou don't know the 
answer, or are genuinely puzzled. 

0 Invite student conments and opinions 
directly - Questions are often indirect requests 
for elaboration, opinions; make what you want 
clear in a polite way using invitations and 
directives: ''Please tell me more about..." or Td 
like to know your opinion about...". 

0 Elaborate on topics; say something 
interesting about a topic the student has 
brought up, which will invite questions and 
more writing, by giving the student something 
new to write about. 

0 Be patient - most of these problems happen 
in the first few weeks of a written dialogue, 
and it may take students several weeks 
(especially if you aren*t writing daily) to get 
the idea, and to find interesting topics. 
Research with older (college-age) students at 
Gallaudet found that about 10 exchanges was 
necessary before student and teacher found 
interesting topics they both wanted to write 
about (Staton, 1984). 

Problem : The DJ has turned into an inter- 
view. Tm doing all the work, and 
my ESL students like it that way ! 

Stratggi??: 

0 Create new patterns for variation: New 
language users often fall into patterns, which 
do help them use language more fluently. So %vc 
suggest creating more patterns for them, to 
break their dependency on Q & A routines. 
You might try telling stories or jokes, and 
inviting them to do the same in response. 

o \fake your own entries more tnterestiag. 

Some tciichcrs call this "sprinkling juicy 
tidbits** along the way, so that students arc 
bound to ask vou a question, f An in-class 
practice might be helpful here, to ensure that 
they know they are equals and allowed to ask 
questions. ] 

o Introduce a more controversial topic, tnd 
invite their opinions. It*s easy to fall into a 
bland, noncomhiittat response writing which is 
devoid of content, contrast or spark. 
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Appropriate topics will vary, from cafeteria 
food or straitge American sports at the primary 
level 10 lifestyle issues and cultural conflicts 
for older students. Controversial topics arc 
already part of your students' lives and 
thinking, and make for powerful conversation. 

Problem: I have first grade r.uclents who 
aren't tuned in to r^y questions 
OR my comments. >Vhat can I do? 

strategies: 

0 St.rt by reading »loud their entries tod 

yours. Young beginning writers do seem »Mit 
the Piagetian pattern of egocentric spec,. - at 
first, they aren't going to understand that this 
journal is a dialogue. If you enact it with them, 
as a mini-reading lesson, they'll catch on. 

o Talk with the class about what makes a good 
entry It's OK to model what you expect, and 
ask students to suggest how the dialogues could 
be more "connected" They ^^'^f^y know how 
10 talk on the phone - this isn't that different. 
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Suggestions from Lesiee Reed 



[These commenis from a forthcoming book 
(Siaton and Reed) on dialogue journal use focus 
on strategies for getting students to take on more 
responsibility and interact effectively in the 
dialogue without overusing questions.] 

I try to always let the student initiate the 
topic, and then build on that topic, maybe by 
supplying information, or asking a question 
that is a genuine one- one that I don't know 
the answer to. It often helps to ask them to be 
a little more specific about some aspect of a 
topic that they have introduced. 

For children th^t you want to get a little more 
involved, you can ask questions about 
experiences that you know are of interest to 
them. "Did you prefer this or that?" so that 
they have a choice to make. When they have 
given their opinion, then you can go further in 
exploring with them why they liked it better. I 
tend not to ask information questions; I'm 
more interested in their opinions about things: 

Another general approach I use is to ask their 
advice. "We have some extra time on Friday: 
what do you think we should do?" You can 
lake them into your confidence about your 
thinking and your problems; "I need to get the 



class more involved in choosing their own 
books for sustained silent reading. Do you have 
any suggestions about what would work?" It's 
so flattering when anyone asks us for an 
opinion. I love to do it when I'm starting a 
bulletin board. I'll appoint a committee and 
then in the journals, I will ask each one for 
suggestions. Often, they arc dumbfounded that 
I'm not just telling them what to do, but asking 
them to think and to give mc ideas. Students 
are very important people but wc very seldom 
give students the opportunity to show their 
worth, "Your group seems to be having trouble. 
Is there some way to improve it, make it more 
worth while?" 

Even comparing lessons is a good topic: if wc 
worked on fractions yesterday and today. I 
might ask if they understood it better today 
than yesterday. 1 always tell ray students that 1 
am trying to be a good teacher, but that I have 
a lot to learn, and they can help me by telling 
me in their journals about my lessons, about 
what worked for them and where they had 
difficulty. Were they good, or bad, or boring? 
If a lesson was boring, why? I use the journals 
to help the students become part of the 
teaching team.'I don't want to teach them 
something they already know. 
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PEER DIALOGUE COMMUNITIES: RECREATING THE CURRICULUM 

Jessie Roderick 
College of Educarion, University of Maryland 



found that my partner - 
could set profoundly 
different meanings in my 
statements from w/iai / had 
intended! (Do / question my 
writing ability or praise our 
different ways of looking at 
things? r 

**For me, the dialogue jorunal 
has been therapeutic. Some- 
times, class discussions move 
so quickly that I have to 
abandon an idea which inter- 
ests me in order to keep up 
with the talk. With a dialogue 
journal. I can follow through 
on an idea, >vork out the 
knots, and get some feedback. 
Some ideas ysfhich might 
never have been thoroughly 
examined andtor developed 
are allowed to grow^ 

These reflections on what 
it meant to participate in 
peer-peer dialogue writing 
were written by students in a 
course I taught on design and 
evaluation in curriculum 
specialties such as English 
and science. Although the 
class members varied in agc» 
academic background, and 
life experiences, they all held 
at least a bachelor's degree 
and were working toward a 
master's degree in education. 
At the end of their program 
which focused on research, 
repertoire (teaching)* and 
reflection, they satisfied ele- 
mentary or secondary school 
certification requirements. 

This time I asked the stu- 
dents to engage in dialogue 
writing with another class 
member instead of with me. 
Each week, partners wrote an 
entry on their own time in 
which they commented on 



the main course text. Then* 
during the first IS to 20 
minutes of the class student 
partners exchanged journals, 
read their partners' entries* 
and wrote a response. Al- 
though for years I have asked 
my students to do dialogue 
writing, prior to teaching 
this course I had always been 
one of the dialogue partners. 
Now I was an outsider. I did 
not participate nor did I see 
their entries, and I was curi- 
ous. So 1 asked the group to 
write a brief essay at the end 
of the semester on what it 
meant for them to participate 
in this fonn of interaction 
The themes which emerged as 
I studied the essays arc dis* 
cussed in the remainder of 
this article. It is important to 
note that in this particular 
class the dialogue communi- 
ties were formed by my pair- 
ing students in the order in 
which their names appeared 
on the alphabetized class list. 

Themes Derived from 
Student Reflections 

Initiating the dialogue or 
conversation was a persistent 
theme. Dialogue partners de- 
scribe ihcir interactions as 
beginning with intellectual 
comments that focused on 
public knowleuge — in this 
case the course text — and 
moving to more personal and 
emotional concerns such as 
''getting to know my part- 
ner's feelings and values." 
This progression was not sur- 
prising since with one exccp- 
uon respondents described 
their partners cither as per- 
sons with whom they had not 
had an opportunity to talk 
with more than casually or 



had had no propensity to do 
so. 

Even though more intellec- 
tual concerns marked early 
interactions, the care with 
which they were planned and 
initiated revealed a deep 
interest in the significant 
other in this shared context. 
Preparing to enter the con- 
vesation meant "organizing 
thoughts coherently before 
writings ^'making entries 
intelligible and interesting." 
and "articulating clearly and 
interestingly, and formula- 
ting ideas concisely, logical- 
ly, and coherently." Accom- 
panying this careful pre- 
paration was the desire for a 
response, as evidenced in one 
participant's resolve to 
•"create statements that invite 
response.** Planning initia- 
tions and seeking immediate 
thoughtful response sugges- 
ted that these dialogue part- 
ners were context-sensitive 
(Ricoeur, 1981) to a signifi- 
cant other and to the multiple 
meanings that can be created 
in interpretive communities 
(Fish. 1980). 

Since these students were 
preparing to be teachers, 
they naturally looked for 
pedagogical applications of 
their course experiences. 
The dialogue writing was no 
exception. In fact. 90% of the 
respondents commented on 
this area, with one student 
speaking exclusively to it. 
Some saw peer-peer writing 
with older students as a fea- 
sible alternative to teacher- 
student joumaling that could 
be used in any subject, "even 
math.'' Dialogue writing was 
also perceived as a tool that 
v^ould enhance writing and 
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thinking processes across the 
curriculum. 

Suss^sttORS for Teacher 
Education 

My students' reflections on 
peer dialogue writing coril- 
firmed my belief in persons 
as co-leamcrs and co-crea- 
tors of Icnowledgc. Even 
though a teacher who is more 
experienced or expert is often 
seen as a necessary partner 
in a learning-teaching expe- 
rience (Vygotsky, 1962), the 
adult interpretive commu- 
nities in this class attested to 
having learned with, from, 
and of each other. Perhaps 
this peer-peer dialogue is one 
way of freeing adult students 
from dependence on the 
teacher and of achieving 
what Scudder and Mickunas 
(1985. p. 43) perceive to be 
the goal of education — "to 
transfer authority from the 
teacher to the student." 

Furthermore, the values my 
students saw in peer dialogue 
writing support efforts to 
create communities in which 
students encounter newness 
in persons, meanings, and 
knowledge — social contexts 
in which persons can "main- 
tain, establish knowledge, 
challenge, and change it" 
(Bruffec. 1984, p. 650). These 
dialogue communities also 
provided time and space to 
discuss personal items that 
did not fit class time; to re- 
flect on life experiences; to 
see "links between concepts 
from readings and life expe- 
riences"; and to "unleash 
frustration." Several students 
who perceived themselves as 
timid about speaking in a 
large group appreciated the 
opportunity to express ideas 
in i less hurried setting. 
Commenting on this, one 
student offered, "Communi- 
cating with a partner is less 
intimidating than in class. I 



felt like a contributing 
participant not an onlooker. 

As a teacher who creates 
contexts designed to Prepare 
persons to teach. I am called 
to respond to my students 
reflections on the particular 
context I created for them. I 
cannot ignore the comfort 
they felt in having opportu- 
nities for more intimate 
conversation (even with 
someone they didn't know 
well), more control over the 
pacing of an activity, and in 
more freedom to express 
personal meanings. For it is 
observations and perceptions 
such as these that I use to test 
my assumptions about per- 
sons, knowledge, and learn- 
ing, and to monitor the cur- 
ricular orientations which 
guide my teaching. 

For me, peer-peer dialogue 
writing parallels the rccon- 
ccptualist (Pinar. 1975) and 
personal relevance (Eisner, 
1985) orientations to curric- 
ulum which provide opportu- 
nities to seek personal rele- 
vance, to create meaning, and 
in general to understand the 
human experience of educa- 
tion individually and in 
shared relationships. 
Dialogue writing might also 
be viewed as an example of 
interactive curriculum devel- 
opment in which partners 
confront public knowledge 
and their responses to it. In 
this conversation the every- 
day worids of the two 
partners — the worid of the 
program they arc complet- 
ing, the worid they have left 
behind, and the worid they 
anticipate — are brought 
together in personally mean- 
ingful ways with the world as 
perceived by the authors of 
their assigned readings. This 
dialogue becomes part of 
their personal curriculum 
giving credence to the 
proposal that "all life's 



or curricular quality" 
(Schubert, 1986. p. 423). §§ 
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TESOL TEACHERS IN TRAINING DIAI OGUE WITH ESL STUDENTS 

Marguerite G. MacDonald 
Wright State University 



At Wright Stitc Univci^ity 
we have i training program 
for teachers of speaker^ of 
other languages (TESOL) and 
a program in English as a 
second language (ESL), for 
international students learn- 
ing English. One of the goals 
of our TESOL program is to 
provide the students with an 
understanding of their role 
as teachers in tl.c second 
language acquisition process, 
including an understanding 
of the nature of the English 
produced by .nonnative 
speakers. One goal of the ESL 
program is to expose the 
studentf/ to native English 
used in meaningful contexts. 
Dialogue journals meet both 
these goals. 

Early in the TESOL program, 
students take a course in 
second language acquisition. 
As part of that course they 
are required to maintain a 
dialogue journal with one or 
more students in the ESL pro- 
gram. For the ESL writing 
courses, written journals are 
passed back ind forth. For 
the spoken English class, the 
students maintain oral dia- 
logue journals, exchanging 
audio cassette tapes. The 
TESOL students take home the 
journals, read or listen to 
them, respond, and return 
them to their instructor in 
their next class period. The 
journals are then passed on to 
their partners in the ESL 
courses by way of the course 
instructors. 

Partners are given some 
general guidelines for main- 
taining the journals. They 
arc told to write from one to 
two pages or to record for two 
to three minutes. They begin 



as they would in any new 
friendship, introducing 
themselves and giving infor- 
mation about their families 
and interests. From there the 
dialogue moves in whatever 
direction the partners wish to 
go. Although the ESL 
students often ask their 
parmcrs to correct !2aglish 
mistakes for them, the TESOL 
students are instructed not to 
make direct corrections, but 
instead to model the' correct 
forms in their responses. 

The TESOL students serve 
as mentors and begin to prac- 
tice the skills they will need 
as teachers. They provide a 
native language model on 
which the ESL students can 
build, give feedback to help 
them, modify their language 
production, and encourage 
them to express ideas by 
asking questions. 

The TESOL students also 
analyze their partner's 
language production in the 
journals, thereby gaining 
insights into the variety of 
language spoken by that 
person. They are required to 
maintain a separate journal 
in which they record obser- 
vations regarding the variant 
linguistic forms found in the 
dialogue journals* This lan- 
guage production is analyzed 
in light of the content cov- 
ered in the second language 
acquisition course, that is, in 
relation to contrastive analy- 
sis, error analysis, inter- 
language patterns, language 
universals, and learning 
theory. Afterwards, the 
TESOL students share these 
observation journals, which 
focus essentially on language 
form, with their classmates.. 



Unlike face-to*face contact, 
the permanent nature of the 
journal allows the linguistic 
observations to be kept sepa- 
rate from the communicative 
process. Only after the stu- 
dents have read or listened 
and responded to the content 
do they go back and analyze 
the fonn in detail. This also 
allows the personal nature of 
the journal to be preserved, 
while permitting the entire 
class to benefit from the lin- 
guistic knowledge obtained 
from the dialogue journals. 

In addition to linguistic 
information, \ht dialogue 
journals also convey cultural 
material. While the TESOL 
students leani about cultures 
different from their own, 
they also share information 
about American culture with 
the ESL students. This know- 
ledge becomes particularly 
meaningful because of the 
personal involvement that 
develops in the journals. 

Dialogue journals, there- 
fore, serve to prepare the 
TESOL students for their 
careers. While these future 
teachers are learning about 
the second language acqui- 
sition process in class, they 
are actively involved in 
teaching with second lan- 
guage learners and analyzing 
their language production. 
At the same ume, the ESL 
students are engaged in 
meaningful communication 
with a native English speak- 
er, who is gaining expertise 
in helping non-native 
speakers to become more 
fluent in English. §§ 
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APPLYING THEORY TO PRACTICE m fcSL 

Ann M. Johns 
San Diego State University 



DIALOGUES 




Like many letcher truaen 
in this couniiy. 1 »« respon- 
siblc for a basic course m EbL 
mcihods. a class which is de- 
signed to introduce siudenis 
to current theory and Prac- 
tice and to provide them with 
opportunities to apply their 
knowledge to real situations. 
The biggest stumbling blocks 
I face in these undergraduate 
classes are the students' lack 
of teaching experience and 
their unfamiliarity with the 
basics of English grammar. 

A year ago, I began to 
search for some assistance 
for what the majority of my 
students needed: a communi- 
cative teaching/learning 
experience which also pro- 
vides opportunities for 
becoming more aware of and 
analyzing English usage. At 
the same lime, several teach- 
ers at San Diego State's inten- 
sive English program. The 
American Language Institute 
{ALD, were exploring oppor- 
tunities for increased con- 
tacts between their students 
and Americans. Fortunawly. 
the ALl teachers and I found 
each other and began a 
dialogue journal exchange 
which has benefited both 
their students and mine. 

This is how our exchange 
works. The ESL students from 
two ALI writing class levels 
begin the exchange through 
introducing themselves to the 
students in my theory and 
practice classes in informal 
letters. These first letters — 
in addition to succeeding ones 
— are delivered weekly to my 
class by two of the ALl 
students, at which time ihcy 
have an opportunity for some 
face-to-face interaction with 



American teacher trainees. 
During this initial pcnod, I 
tsk the trainees to read sev- 
eral articles on the purposes 
of dialogue journals (e.g.. 
Staton. 1981: Sadow & Spack. 
1983; Krcefi, 1984) and seme 
papers by my ex-students on 
the value of this tool m the 
classroom. Thus prepared, 
they begin their weekly 
dialogues with the four to six 
ALI students to whom they 
have been assigned. 



The primary benefit is 
exposure to an Impor- 
tant and versatile 
technique firsthand 
which, in some cases, 
rids the students of 
their earlier distaste 
for the commonly- 
assigned personal 
journal. 



Throughout the semester, 
my trainees examine a peda- 
gogical grammar and read 
analyses of causes of errors 
(Celcc-Murcia & Hawkins, 
1985) and indirect methods 
for dealing with them 
(Hendrickson, 1986). They 
are discouraged from 
correcting student errors m 
the journals; however, since 
some ALI students insist upon 
correction, a few trainees 
have relented. At the 
semester's end. after eight 
dialogue exchanges, my 
trainees prepare a paper, 
described in ray syllabus m 
the following manner. 

The purpose of this paper is 
to discuss the experience of 
dialoging with ESL students. 



The report should be a solid 
one, with special emphasis 
upon what you attempted, 
upon the kinds of errors stu- 
dents made in their writing, 
suggested reasons for these 
errors, and the benefits and 
pitfalls of the dialoging tech- 
nique. The report should 
have three parts: a brief 
introduction to dialogue 
journals: a discussion of your 
goals for each of your stu- 
dents and efforts to attain 
these goals through the jour- 
nals: and your classification 
and analysis of student lexi- 
cal, grammatical, mechanical 
and orthographic errors. 

Establishing this kind of 
dialogue exchange can be 
difficult administrauvely: 
cooperating teachers must be 
found; methods for organiz- 
ing and exchanging papers 
must be developed and per- 
fected; and alternatives for 
students who drop out must be 
established. However, the 
benefits to my teacher train- 
ees far outweigh any admini- 
strative difficulties we have 
encountered. 

The primary benefit is 
exposure to an important and 
versatile technique firsthand 
which, in some cases, rids the 
students of their eariier dis- 
taste for the commonly- 
assigned personal journal. 
Here is Michael's comment. 

In order to clear my 
conscience. 1 must confess at 
the outset that my initial 
response to the dialogue 
journal assignment was far 
from favorable. The very 
word "journal" triggered 
nightmares about the daily 
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diaries that /, like other 
college freshmen, was forced 
to keep for my English class^ 
I spent hours composing in 
that diary, only to receive a 
check mark in the grade book 
for each entry. ..How quickly 
my ignorance and precon- 
ceived misconceptions were 
transformed. This was obvi- 
ously my first exposure to 
dialogue Journals and to their 
uniqueness and underlying 
purpose... 

In addition, ihc irainccs 
assessed their attempts to 
attain the goals discussed in 
the literature on written 
dialogues. According to Sue, 
one such goal was ''to elicit as 
much production as possible/ 
The sympathetic trainees 
were able to encourage most 
ALI students to produce in- 
creasingly fluent, varied and 
personal prose, but they were 
also exposed to adult students 
who refused to cooperate. Sue 
speaks of Masashi, an English 
language teacher from Japan, 
who fell into the latter 
category: 

In /wo letters with almost 
no errors, he repeated and 
repeated the importance of 
knowing grammar. But he 
was so possessed with 
grammatical correctness that 
he couldn't find anything to 
say. He was the epitome of 
the ALM student who makes 
correct sentences but doesn't 
communicate. 

The trainees were deter- 
mined to elicit discussion of a 
variety of issues. The ALI 
students often began by 
discussing the predictable 
topics raised in their classes 
such as hobbies and employ- 
ment, but later they wrote 
more personally about their 
homesickness, their culture 
shock and their disappoint* 



men: in what they perceived 
as a lack of progress In ac- 
quiring English proficiency. 

In addition to providing an 
opportunity to experience 
some of the benefits and dif- 
ficulties of dialogue journals, 
this project enabled the 
trainees to integrate some of 
the theory, methods and tech- 
niques, not directly related to 
journals, to which they had 
been exposed in my class. 
Pam noted that ***.«the 
(dialogue) writing 
experience was valuable 
because it was compatible 
with the Natural Approach 
and Communicative Language 
Teaching that seek to develop 
language learning and its 
functions through real com- 
munication situations for the 
students.** John took a related 
tack. 

/ believe that the dialogue 
experience went very well 
because the students them- 
selves generated a variety of 
language registers and ritu- 
als. In their letter-dialogues, 
they were creative, fresh, 
and always questioning their 
environment and social 
interactions with Americans. 
They used these social regis- 
ters and rituals in a natural 
way. 

As the trainees discussed 
their strategics, their know- 
ledge of Communicative Lan- 
guage Teaching often came to 
their assistance, John spoke 
of some of the writing func- 
tions be was able to elicit 
from his correspondents: 

/ was able to encourage 
invitations to events, invita- 
tion refusal, leave-taking, 
apologies, asking for perso- 
nal information and asking 
for academic information. 

For Ccdric and several other 



students* thertj. WW personal 
benefits tu b^5ng exposed to 
students from other cultures. 
He said, "We dialogued for 
eight weeks, during which 
time I felt thai I acquired five 
new friends. 

It is important for my 
teacher trainees to under- 
stand and appreciate the dia- 
logue journal and to integrate 
this understanding with 
teaching theory. However, it 
is also crucial for future 
teachers to recognize, 
classify and discuss student 
errors. Though they were 
discouraged from directly 
identifying ALI students' 
errors while dialoging, the 
trainees were required to 
xerox each ESL paper and, at 
the end of the semester, to 
discuss errors in these papers 
in their reports. This error 
classification did not inter- 
fere with the communicative 
purposes of their letter ex- 
changes; instead, it provided 
an excellent opponunity for 
the trainees to identify errors 
in context and to hypothesize 
about their causes (e.g., 
student fatigue, negative 
interference, ovcrgcncrali- 
zation). It also encouraged 
speculation about how errors 
should be ranked in impor- 
tance (e,g., as global or local) 
and how they could be 
approached in the classroom. 

This experience with 
dialogue exchange has been 
an excellent one for all 
concerned, as responses by 
ALI students and increased 
trainee sophistication indi- 
cate. I highly recommend all 
of its features, including the 
grammar emphasis, for 
teacher training classes. §§ 
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Great Moments in Dialogue Journal 

(Pre.) History 
...uncensorcd written exchanges from the past 

Well, everyone has to start somewhere... 
perhaps even kings-to-be could benefit from 
dialogue journals! 



I A letter from King George V (of England) 
when a child to Sir Henry Acland, his father s 
honorary physician] 
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TESOL/ESL DIALOGUES!- SOME CHALLENGING FINDINGS 

Maijorie Champion & Teresa Dalle 
Memphis State University 



One rcquifcracm of i ^ 
graduate course in ESL 
iciching methods at Memphis 
State University was that the 
students (referred to here as 
TESOL students) correspond 
through a dialogue journal 
with students learning 
English as a second language 
(ESL students). Originally 
designed as a means of pro- 
viding experience in cross- 
cultural communication for 
the TESOL students, the 
project resulted in some 
interesting findings which 
may provide interesting 
areas for further research. 

The TESOL students, who 
initiated the correspondence, 
were given only very 
general guidelines for their 
writing (some techniques for 
questioning, modeling 
correct English, and asking 
for clarification). They were 
reminded that the ESL 
teacher must develop and 
experiment with different 
strategies to facilitate effec- 
tive communication, and that 
the success of their written 
correspondence would 
depend at least in part on 
their skills in doing so. 

One of the obvious benefits 
of such a pairing was thai 
TESOL students were exposed 
to the English of nonnative 
speakers, to means of expres- 
sion that may be imusual or 
awkward, and to different 
cultural views. Since many 
of the TESOL students were 
elementary and secondary 
teachers with little or no 
experience with ESL students, 
the dialogue journal was 
especially challenging and 
beneficial. Of course, the 
benefit for the ESL students 



was the opportunity to 
communicate with a native 
English speaker in a non- 
intimidating environment. 

One result of the project 
was that the TESOL students 
became aware of some of the 
grammatical patterns in the 
writing of nonnative English 
speakers. In informal discus- 
sions with each other, they 
began to comment on such 
things as the misuse or ab- 
sence of anicles ("I did live 
in the Florida;" have been 
in USA alone"), the lack of 
inflectional endings ("1 fell 
so bad on Monday:" "I went to 
the firework downtown"), 
and problems with preposi- 
tions C^And I moved here at 
May 30, 1988). More signifi- 
es it, however, was that ihcy 
began forming hypotheses 
about the sources of the er- 
rors — interference with the 
ESL students or overgenerali- 
zations of English grammar 
rules (e.g., regularizing an 
irregular verb). The TESOL 
students were discovering 
predictable interianguagc; 
problems, an important 
aspect of teaching ESL. 

Another result of the 
correspondence was that the 
TESOL students developed 
empathy and concern for the 
ESL students, particularly 
those who were refugees. 

ESL Student: / realiy miss 
my country and my lovely 
city [Saigon}, but I can net go 
back there. That is so sad to 
me. 

TESOL Student: / can tell 
that you are sad, but I think it 
is good to talk or write to 
others about your sadness. 



ESL Student: / felt glad 
every time I read your letter 

This is the first time I wrote 
lots about myself to an 
American. 

One of the most interesting 
findings, one that warrants 
further research, is the dis- 
covery that certain kinds of 
journal entries written by 
the TESOL students seemed to 
elicit better ixsponses from 
ihc ESL students. We have 
noticed that some ESL 
students' responses, like the 
one below, were shon. with 
relatively simple syntax and 
vocabulary. 

TESOL Student: What 
country are you from? What 
are you studying at Memphis 
State? What do you like best 
about the United States? 

ESL Student: / come from 
the Taiwan, Republic of China 
and I have been here for five 
months. My major is Accoun- 
ting. This is my first time to 
come to the United States, so I 
feel everything in the USA 
attative me a lot.** 

Others, like the one below, 
were longer, with more 
complex structures and a 
varied vocabulary. 

TESOL Student: What 
tropical fruits do you eat? I 
eat Kiwi fruit and mangoes, 
which are now in season and 
so we, or rather /, buy them 
at the fruit market. 

ESL Student: Weli there 
are a lot of tropical fruits in 
our country, like durians, 
rambutans, mangos, bananas. 
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tic. / like dwrian very much. 
Durtan has a very strong 
smell. I think you should 
have heard about this fruit, 
don't you? Bananas is 
available throughout the 
year, but durian, rambuta}is 
and mangos is only available 
during its season. This season 
is in July and December. 

It appears that two factors 
were influencing the quality 
of the ESL students' writing. 
The first is topic and the se- 
cond is the use of questions. 
When the interaction in- 
volved one participant asking 
the other questions about his 
or her personal life, the writ- 
ing seemed superficial and 
simple, and topics were not 
developed over time. There 
seemed to be little motivation 
to write. However, when both 
commented (rather than 
simply asking questions) on 
more general topics (cultural 
points, holidays, plants, vege- 
tables, foods), the motivation 
seemed higher and more 
writing was generated. We 
intend to investigate this 
observation more systemat- 
ically in the future. 

At the conclusion of the 
project the TESOL students 
hosted a reception in which 
ihcy met their corrcsondems 
from the ESL class. Many 
exchanged addresses, and a 
follow-up revealed that some 
TESOL students had invited 
the ESL students to their 
homes to continue the cross- 
cultural exchange. 

The original purpose of the 
dialogue project was deeoted 
successful — communication 
and cultural sharing. At the 
same time, the findings, par- 
ticuiariy those that suggest a 
difference in students' writ- 
ing under different condi- 
tions, invite further 
analysis. §§ 



NOTES FROM THE HELD 




Reading Dialogue 
Journals: Billions of 
BeneTtU 

Dorothy Taylor & 
Maryam Koupaie 

Baker Elementary School 
Brookline. MA 

A promising use of dialogue 
journals is to focus on course 
content. Dorothy Taylor and 
Maryam Koupaie, one of her 
8:h grade ESL studena. sent 
these thoughts about dialogue 
journals that focus on texts 
the students have read. 

W hat is a reading dialogue 
journal? It's a place where 
two or more people write 
down their thoughts about 
what they've been reading. A 
great many areas of thought 
are covered in my students' 
reading journals, including 
what they liked or didn't like 
about the author's style, 
theme, or characters, and 



why. Sometimes they write 
about why they selected a 
book or story since readings 
arc self-selected, or they 
might recommend a book to 
me or someone else. I re- 
spond by sharing similar 
thoughts about what I've 
been reading and by asking 
questions to clarify and to 
stimulate their thinking. As 
we write back and forth, a 
dialogue is formed — a 
literary discussion of sorts, 
only on paper. 

The students that Im hold- 
ing these literary discussions 
with are 4th through 8th 
grade ESL students whose 
language level is intermedi- 
ate to advanced. They are 
required to read for 1/2 hour 
each night, and write in iheir 
journal twice a week. I also 
respond twice a week. 

After we'd been doing them 
for awhile. I asked each of my 
students what they had 



Published Articles about Dialogue Journals 

in TPflfher Education 



Most of these are cited in the articles in this issue^ We have 
compiled them,, here for easy reference, and added those not 
mentioned elsewhere. 

. 4 

Bahnith. Robert & Howell, Amy. (1987). Helping student 
teachers and students with adverse atutudes. Dialogue, 
4(2). 3 

Inijo. Suzanne. (1987). Using dialogue journals in teacher 
training. Dialogue. 4(2), 11. 

Roderick. Jessie A. (1986). Dialogue writing: Comext for 
reflecting on self as teacher *nd 'researcber. Journal of 
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Roderick. Jessie A.. & Berman Louise (1984)^ Dialoguing 
about dialogue journals. Language Arts, 61(7). 686-092. 
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learned ItorErnfseir" reading 
dialogue journals. Some of 
their responses follow. 

• / Mnk I've learned to see 
what / like from the authors 
— to see M>hat I don't like — ! 
what kind of book I i'ke 
reading the most and why I 
like it. (Ruben Toquero. 7th 
grade) 

• You can read every day. 
(Steven Tseng, 5th grade) 

• / learned how to describe 
the book. (Punam Mannan. 
8th grade) 

• How to put things down 
from my head and that has 
been hard for me to do. 
(Jackson Tseng. 4th grade) 

. / learned spelling, names, 
or words. (Oraid Paksercshl, 
8th grade) 

Benefits of the reading 
journal have been many and 
varied. Maryam Koupaie, one 
of my 8th grade students, 
writes more fully about what 
she has gained from her 
reading journal. 

"I believe there arc many 
benefits to the reading jour- 
nal. One of the things I find 
helpful about writing m the 
journal is that I pay more 
attention to what I'm reading. 
I need to understand the book 
belter. What I mean is. I can't 
zoom through the book and 
finish it. For example, if I 
don't understand something 
in the book I can't just pass it 
because when I write in the 
reading journal and say that I 
didn't understand something 
the person's going to ask 
what I didn't understand. I'll 
have to read it again!! Once 
when I was reading a book. I 
realized that I didn't 



understand the ending. I 
wrote thai in the reading 
journal and Ms. Taylor asked 
me what I didn't understand. 
I had to read that part over 
again, and what I noticed 
later on was that I had read 
too fast and that was the 
reason I hadn't understood 
that pan. 

"Another benefit of the 
reading journal is when 
people comment on my 
writing about the book, it's 
often helpful. In my case 
some of the questions asked 
help me with my writing too. 
For example, once a question 
was asked about the begin- 
ning of a book. Ms. Taylor 
asked me if I had ever started 
any of my stories like 
another auiiior might have- 
Since I had never paid much 
attention to how an author 
starts their beginnings. I 
started paying more attention 
to them and I think paying 
attention to beginnings 
really taught me different 
ways to Stan my stories. 

"A way to improve this 
reading journal would be to 
add another person to it. In 
that way you could hear a 
third person's comments or 
ideas. " 

In conclusion, the journal 
has helped us in many ways, 
and we hope it will help us 
even more in the future. §§ 
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INTERACTIVE WRITING IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



The goal of this issue is to 
document the special charac- 
teristics and uses of dialogue 
journal writing in bilingual 
contexts. Clearly, there arc 
many similarities between 
dialogue journals in other 
contexts and those in bilin- 
gual or multilingual situa- 
tions. The articles in this 
issue demonstrate an addition- 
al benefst with bilingual 
children and adults: they can 
develop literacy skills in both 
languages. 

For developing the litera- 
cy skills of young bilingual 
children, the availability of 
two languages in the writing 
provides language options — 
topics may be written about in 
cither language and literacy 
skills developed in both. 
Three authors describe case 
studies of children's literacy 
develop- ment in both the 
first and second languages, 
highlight- ing the positive 
effects of writing with a 
supportive, non-judgmental 
adult Ian- guage partner. 

Fiores and Hernandez 
studied kindergarten and first 
grade children's acquisition 
of literacy and bilitcracy 
skills. To the amazement of 
their teachers, the children 
developed competency in 
writing, implemented their 



knowledge of writing con- 
ventions, and over time, could 
communicate effectively in 
writing with their teachers. 

Garcfa and Garcia high- 
light the role of journal 
writing in validating stu*- 
dents' language and sociocul- 
tural experiences. This vali- 
dation forms the underpin- 
nings of their acquisition of 
literacy skills. The teacher 
supports children's efforts in 
the native language and the 
second language (English) by 
providing a linguistic envi- 
ronment which builds on 
their experience, while 
nurturing native and second 
language development. 

Fiores, Rueda and Hidalgo 
describe a situation in which 
a learning disabled child 
learns how to write because 
his teacher organized experi- 
ences in her classroom that 
allowed the children to use 
language to construct mean- 
ing in social contexts. 

Dialogue journals serve to 
promote improved communi- 
cation among bilingual adults 
as effectively as they do with 
children. Dale Vigil wrote 
dialogue journals in Spanish 
with bis staff, to share 
thoughts and school con- 
cerns. He found that the jour- 
nals provided an added forum 



for the resolution of school 
problems and concerns and 
for the building of solidarity 
between an administrator and 

his staff. 

George Blanco discusses 
the dialogue journals he used 
with teacher trainees to im- 
prove their Spanish language 
skills. He notes that his stu- 
dents' language skills did im- 
prove, along with their self- 
confidence in using Spanish. 

Finally, Martha Dolly com- 
pares repair strategies in the 
dialogue journals of adult nat- 
ivc English speakers learning 
Spanish with those of aduli 
nonnative speakers learning 
English. She found that non- 
native speakers employed a 
wider variety of repairs than 
the native speakers, who 
relied on the language they 
shared with the teacher to 
clarify misunderstandings. 
She suggests that writing to 
promote second language 
acquisition might be more 
effective if the partners do 
not share a native language. 

As has been tme in many 
discussions of dialogue jour- 
nal writing, the development 
of language and literacy skills 
may be a compelling factor, 
but equally important seems 
xc be the opportunity to share 
Cultures and views. §§ — S.G. 
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OF LITERACY AND BILITERACY 

Barbara M. Bores, California State ^^r^^^^^^ ^^^^^"^ 
Eddie Hernandez. Calexico. California 




In 1985 Dool Elcmcntaiy 
primary teachers in Cilcxico. 
Califoml*. begin lo irans- 
form their beliefs, theoncs. 
and practices related to emer- 
gent literaty and biliteracy. 
They had traditionally 
believed that itindergarieners 
and first graders cow Id not 
and should not write until at 
least the month of Januaiy 
during their first grade. In 
kindergarten, the teachers 
only expected the children to 
learn how to write the alpha- 
bet and their names. First 
grade children were expected 
only to perfectly copy senten- 
ces from the blackboard. 
Bilingual children, especially 
those from very poor families, 
were not expected to do any- 
thing more than know the 
alphabet, their name, how to 
copy from the board, and how 
10 decode syllabically in 
Spanish if that was their 
dominant language. 

The teachers taught letter 
names and some phonics in 
kindergarten. Phonics were 
always taught in isolation, 
using worksheets and Basal 
readers. In first grade the 
children were grouped by 
reading ability. Bilingual 
teachers grouped their child- 
ren into six groups: high, 
middle, and low in Enghsh 
and high, middle, and low in 
Spanish. Copying was consid- 
ered wriUng. Not many bilin- 
gual children learned to read 
and write proficiently in snite 
of the teachers' dedication. 

In 1985. the teachers 
began to shift their focus 
from a skill-based approach to 
a whole language approach. 
They had agreed, as part of 



their staff development 
efforts, to colUbcraie wiih us 
in action research, leaching 
and learning using the new 
praxis (iheory-ln-action and 
aciion-guided-by-tbeory) 
about literacy learning and 
teaching in two languages. 
We also agreed to a three-year 
commitment to monthly staff 
development that focussed on 
the critical pedagogy of 
coming to know. 

Dialogue journal wntmg 
was the first social context 
that we organized for the 
teaching and learning of 
written language. The pro- 
gram we set up was based on 
an earlier study (Hores & 
Garcfa, 1984). On the first day 
of school, the children, the 
majority of whom were bilin- 
gual and from low socioeco- 
nomic families, were asked to 
draw and write in their jour- 
nals on a daily basis. They 
were asked to write "their 
way." Many children said 
they could not write, but 
when we told them it was okay 
to pretend to write, to write 
their way, or to write like five 
and six year olds, they did. 
The teachers were absolutely 
incredulous because they had 
assumed that the children did 
not know anything about 
written language. 

The following is a case 
study of one kinderganner's 
cognitive and linguistic evo- 
lution of knowledge about 
writing. JesiSs comes from a 
bilingual family that speaks 
both Spanish and English. His 
acquisition of literacy in both 
languages is a living testi- 
mony that we cannot con- 
tinue to underestimate the 



cognitive and linguistic 
potential of our language 
minority (soon to be majority) 
children. 

His first journal entry 
(See Figure 1) demonstrates 
that JcsiSs had knowledge 
about left-to-right direction- 
ality, letter formation, linear- 
iiy. and the arbitrariness of 
letter/symbols, and an 
adequate repetoirc of letters. 




Figure 1. 

His October entry (Figure 
2) shows more sophisticated 
letter formations, refinement, 
and better control of the pen- 
cil. He was using a presyl- 
labic conceptual interpreta- 
tion (Ferreiro & Teberosky. 
1982) of our alphabetic 
writing systems in Spanish 
and English. His teacher. Mr. 
Hernandez, genuinely 
responded to Jesus' rendition 
of having spiders at home. 
Even though Mr. Hernandez 
cpuld not read what Jesus had 
written, he encouraged the 
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children to write "their way." 
Each child ortlly read his 
message and therefore xncdia- 
icd meaning (Vygotsky, 1978) 
with an alternate sign system. 
Since the children could not 
read Mr. Hernandez' written 
message either, he also media- 
ted his meaning by orally 
reading it as he wrote it with 
each child watching him as 
he wrote. 




Figure 2. 

Mr. Hernandez and the 
children were engaged in 
more than just dialogue 
journal writing. They were 
engaged in a meaningful 
exchange of personal and 
academic cultural knowledge. 
As Jesds wrote, he shared his 
evolving knowledge about 
written language. As his 
teacher wrote and mediated 
his writing, he shared the 
adult cultural expectation of 
written language in this par- 
ticular context. He also dem- 
onstrated how all the cueing 
systems (pragmatic, semantic, 
syntactic, graphophonemic, 
and orthographic) (Goodman, 
1982) are simuUanerusly used 
to represent meaning in 
writing. Finally, he deliber- 
ately organized a zone of 
proximal development 



(VygblskyV 1978) each time he 
wrote to Jesus. 

By the end of the year 
Jestis was a balanced bilin- 
gual, writing alphabetically 
in both Spanish and English. 
His invented spellings, both 
in English and in Spanish, 
approximated our adult 
expectancy. In Spaitish he 
wrote: "LA CHAKA TBO 1 
GATO" (Chakt had one cat). 
His teacher responded 
authenUcally: "Tu abuelita 
me dijo que la chaca estaba 
muy triste y no querta comer" 
(Your grandma told me that 
Chaca was really sad and 
didn't want to eat.) (Figure 3). 




"mi 



In English he wrote: "A! HAV 
A WALE AV RABO." a have a 
wallet of Rambo:) His teacher 
responded authentically: 
"Cesar hiis a wallet too. So do 
/, but it's not of Rambo." 
(Figure 4). 

From his teacher's daily 
transactions within the com- 
municative context of dia- 
logue journals, Jesus learned 
to read and write alphabeti- 
cally in both Spanish and 
English. Both his teacher and 
parents were amazed. Yes, it 
is amazing what children can 
learn if we teachers know 
how to socially organize the 
learning and teaching. It is 
important for us to learn 



more about how children 
learn language, oral or 
written, first or second, so 
that we can not only organize, 
but deliberately facilitate, 
monitor, and document our 
children's sociopsychogenesis 
of literacy and biliteracy. 
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JOURNALS IN SUPPORT OF BILITERACY 

Eugene E. Garcfa. University of C^^°-J^ 



In rcccni years, ihc use. of 
dialogue journal communica- 
tion has served as an instruc- 
tional technique to enhance 
biiiteracy development in 
language minority students 
(Flores and Garcia, 1984; 
Urzua, 1987; Garcia. 1988). 
Fiores and Garcfa (1984) 
particularly emphasized the 
benefits of this fonn of 
student-teacher interaction 
in bilingual education class- 
rooms, where students can use 
their native language to com- 
municate. The journal pro- 
vides another communicative 
context for the student and 
teacher, but the communica- 
tion is primarily under the 
"contror of the student. Such 
written interaction has been 
reported as significant in the 
development of complex 
writing skills (Edelsky. 1986). 

Researchers have also 
examined the development of 
written language in native 
Spanish speaking children 
enrolled in classrooms where 
first language literacy is 
emphasized prior to imple- 
menting an integrated 
Spanish/English curriculum 
(Hudelson. 1988). Findings 
from this research suggest 
that complex literacy skills 
acquired through journal 
interactions in the native 
language arc directly related 
to the emergence of complex 
writing skills in English. 

We believe that two factors 
are of particular importance 
in the development of writing 
skills: sociocultural variables 
in the commmunicative 
context and the type of 
written response produced by 
the teacher. The following 
brief discussion expands on 



these two points. 

In an ongoing study by 
the authors, of writing in a 
first grade bilingutl class- 
room, all of the children wnte 
daily in their dialogue jour- 
nals about a self-selected 
topic. Most of the entries arc 
written in the students' native 
language. These entries 
reflect experiences cmbcddea 
in that native language and 
the corresponding sociocul- 
tural milieu. In essence, the 
students are invited to bring 
their background knowledge 
to the classroom and the 
teaching-learning enter- 
prise. This approach directly 
acknowledges the signifi- 
cance of each student's exper- 
iences. Moreover, the journal 
context is supported by the 
understanding that meaning 
is being transacted between 
the student and the teacher. 
If entries are to be understood 
by the teacher, the child must 
use knowledge about a writ- 
ing system, risk acceptance of 
his/her sociocultural experi- 
ences, and anticipate a mutual 
response from the teacher. 
In turn, the teacher models 
complex written expression, 
obtains information from the 
child, and anticipates a 
mutual response from the 
student. By supponing stu- 
dents in this enterprise, their 
language and sociocultural 
experiences are validated as 
the bond of teacher/child 
communication is built. The 
interactive journal process 
thus builds on the under- 
standing that learning is 
enhanced when it occurs in 
contexts that are both socio- 
culturally and linguistically 
meaningful to the learner. 



In an instructional con- 
text, interactive journals not 
only incorporate the students 
prior sociocultural and 
language experiences but also 
nurture the acquisition of 
communicative competencies 
in English. Some of the 
children in this first grade 
bilingual classroom choose 
topics that they may have 
experienced in English and 
then write their entry in that 
language. In these entries 
the students demonstrate 
linguistic flexibility through 
knowledge gained from their 
own prior entries and 
responses modeled by the 
teacher. An example of this 
linguistic flexibility is 
demonstrated by Nellie who 
uses her knowledge of 
Spanish spelling and syntax 
to risk communicating her 
ideas about a mouse in 
English. 





("The mouse likes cheese.") 

The types of responses 
provided by the teacher arc 
highly significant. If the 
student's entry is in the 
native langu &e. the teacher's 
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native language response 
reaffinns the importance of 
native language use and 
development. If the student's 
entry is in English, the 
teacher's English response 
conveys a willingness by nhc 
teacher to pursue annthcr 
communicative alte;naiivc. 

Aside from the language of 
response, the quality of the 
teacher's response is also 
significant for native and 
second language literacy 
development. The teacher 
must ensure that his or her 
response is authentic while 
also engaging students in 
higher order linguistic and 
cognitive communication. 
Too often teachers' interac- 
tions with limited English 
speaking students are watered 
down to the teacher's limited 
expectations of these students' 
communicative abilities. We 
would recommend the oppo- 
site strategy: These students 
need to be challenged lin- 
guistically and cognitively in 
their second language. The 
journal context is the perfect 
place to encourage children 
not only to construct meaning 
in English but also to process 
a response that calls for 
higher order communicative 
and cognitive functioning. 
Delia, in the example which 
follows, demonstrates how she 
met this challenge when her 
teacher asked, "Why do men 
wear gloves?": 

lis 0 P^STeS usqn yio n 

Co so n-/V)q II CO JaCXj 
QDp.'- Je; ^ 



In summary, dialogue 
journals can play > key role 
in enhancing the biliteracy 
competence of linguistic 
minority students. They build 
on the child's own experien- 
ces, nurture native language 
development, and expand 
complex English competen- 
cies. However, this is only 
possible if the teacher is 
aware of the sociocultural 
relevance of this communi- 
cation and of the role he or 
she can play in supporting 
the development of biliteracy 
through natural and challen- 
ging responses to student 
entries. Such recognition 
can maVe a dialogue journal a 
true communicative context 
that enhances biliteracy. §§ 
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EVERYONE BELONGS WHEN USING ^I^^^^^^^^^ 
A STORY ABOUT LITERACY DEVELOPMENT 

Barbara M h'IL^ California State University S^ B^^^ 
Robert Rueda, University of Southern California 
Gloria Hidalgo. Phoenix. Arizona 



Said was a fourth grade 
student, but he was excep- 
tional because he couid not 
write. According to the 
Special Education teacher, he 
had a learning disability and 
needed direct in«:niction m 
discrete skills. However, his 
classroom tcicher, Mrs. 
Hidalgo, har; a different ^ 
assessment of his "problem. 
Apparently in his four years 
of schooling. Said had not 
learned to read and write like 
his *'ourth grade counter- 
parts, and he did not want any 
of his classmates to know it. 
Mrs. Hidalgo believed that all 
students could learn, and that 
the teacher should build on 
each child's strength. She 
also had knowledge and expe- 
rience about how children 
Icam written language, 
which she ha' garnered from 
various theoretical frame- 
works such as sociopsycholin- 
guistics (Goodman, 1970, 1982: 
Halliday. 1978; Smith. 1971). 
socioculiural perspectives 
(Vygotsky, 1962; Diaz. Moll & 
Mehan. 1984). psychogenetics 
(Ferrciro & Teberosky. 1982; 
Flores. Amabisca, & Castro, m 
press), and critical pedagogy 
(Freire & Macedo. 1987; Shor & 
Freire, 1987). . 

She deliberately organized 
the learning and leaching 
contexts in her whole lan- 
guage bilingual classroom so 
thai the children could genu- 
inely engage in the social 
construction of knowledge 
(Vygotsky. 1962) by using 
language as their tool. She 
did not group them by 
reading/writing ability. 
Instead, she organized the 



Icarning/iciching siiuanons 
so that all children participa- 
ted and had equal opportuni- 
ties to engage in meaningful 
«nd critical dialogue (Freire, 
1970). Dialogue journal 
writing represented just one 
of these opportunities. 

Said participated, rcluc- 
lanily at first, but gradually 
came to understand the pur- 
pose of dialogue journals as a 
place to share ideas, fears, 
dreams, and thoughts, and as a 
place to learn. His first entry 
(see Figure 1) did not bother 
his teacher because she knew 
that this was his way of 
representing meaning. How- 
ever, she also knew that she 
could not read his writing nor 
he hers. So they mediated 
(Vygotsky. 1978) each other's 
writing by reading it aloud. 
Mrs. Hidalgo knew thai Said's 
conceptual interpretation of 
the alphabetic writing system 
was still at a prcsyllabic level 
(Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982). 
With daily transactions, she 
would be demonstrating the 
alphabetic and conventional 
use of writing, and Said would 
eventually leam to write 
English conventionally so 
everyone could understand it. 
Patience and the belief that 
Said's cognitive development 
would progress allowed Mrs. 
Hidalgo and Said the chance to 
continue their written com- 
munications on a daily basis. 

The following journal 
entries tell the story of Said's 
literacy development. His 
first entry (Figure 1) demon- 
strates that he had knowledge 
of letters and conventions 
such as segmentation and 



punctuation, but his message 
could not be understood 
unless it was read aloud. Mrs. 
Hidalgo did not demean his 
attempt to communicate, but 
instead requested that he 
orally read his entry because 
she was "really interested m 
what he had to say." Said's 
attempt was valued and his 
knowledge about written 
language was accepted. 




Figure 1. 



For three and one half 
months. Said's entries looked 
like bis first one in Septem- 
ber. Not until January, 1986 
did his writing become more 
alphabetic. He wrote: 

/ like Mr. hans<"x he was 
happy yviih us we all 
intoed (enjoyed) hime I 
hope so he will be back 
one of this days I no he 
will I hat tadol tails 
(tattleiales) do you if 
we tel on my sister if she 
do someing My mom will 
hit us. 

He had come a long way 
since September. He was 
using an alphabetic writing 
system thai could be under- 
stood, and he had begun to 
wTiic freely about his 
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concerns and opinions tnd to 
share cultural knowledge 
with his teacher. His woricing 
understanding of written lan- 
guage was accepted, and he 
had learned that he could use 
writing to share experiences. 

Cultural knowledge is 
coshared, co-created, and 
coleamed. Freire (1970) says 
that a learner is empowered 
when he/she realizes that 
knowledge can be re-created 
and co-created with another 
person. Said learned to read 
and write because his teacher 
organized the learning and 
leaching so that he belonged; 
his cultural knowledge was 
valued; they mutually media- 
ted each others' written 
meaning with oral language: 
and his literacy development 
in his second language was 
always a shared goal. 
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The WRITE Administrative Style 

Dale W. Vigil 
Denver Public Schools 




In the Denver Public ' 
Schools, one of our main goals 
is that all students, especially 
the limited English proficient 
students, will join the 
"literacy club." We would also 
like to see all participating 
Anglo. Black and Hispanic 
pupils in bilingual educaUon 
join the "biliteracy club." 

One way of preparing our 
students to attain this goal is 
10 ensure that they have 
ample opportunities to com- 
municate in two languages. 
One strategy that has proven 
to be effective has been 
dialogue journal writing. 
Students leam to read and 
write by reading and writing 
in a natural and meaningful 
interaction, expressing their 
ideas, thoughts, and feelings 
in an open-ended fashion 
with their teachers. 

Dialogue journals also 
have had a place in public 
education outside of the class- 
room. In the Denver Public 
School's Department of 
Bllingual/ESOL Education, I 
have used them in two ways. 
Both ways have allowed me to 
communicate more effec- 
tively as an administrator. 

The first way dialogue 
journals have helped me has 
been with management. Last 
year I needed to communicate 
individually with eleven col- 
leagues in the department. A 
number of them were housed 
in another building and those 
that shared an office complex 
with me were often out in the 
schools, interacting with 
teachers, students and prin- 
cipals. Time constraints on 
our staff meetings did not 
permit us to communicate in 
detail on certain issues or 



events. After I began 
dialogue journals with these 
colleagues, two things became 
apparent. First, we were able 
to share information regard- 
ing our activities. Details 
could be elaborated without 
the fear of taking up too 
much time at staff meetings. 
At times, closure on certain 
issues required several en- 
tries. Thai was fine with me 
because we were able to sup- 
port each other on actions 
that dealt with improvement 
of instruction or areas which 
needed clarification. We 
sometimes shared personal 
feelings, which allowed us to 
understand and support each 
other in many situations. 

Second, some of the staff 
and I had the opportunity to 
refine our writing skills in 
Spanish. I asked my col- 
leagues who were bilingual in 
English and Spanish if they 
would be comfortable with me 
writing to them in Spanish 
only. All of them agreed, and 
chose to respond to me in 
Spanish as well. It gave us a 
natural context in which to 
fine tune our Spanish literacy 
skills. We communicate 
orally i» Spanish very often 
and stay quite proficient. 
However, writing opportuni- 
ties come less frequently. 

The second way that 
dialogue journals have helped 
me as an administrator has 
been in understanding how 
this process works in the 
classroom with students. I 
decided to write a dialogue 
journal with a bilingual sixth 
grade elementary school 
student. She had received her 
instruction exclusively in 
English, even though she . 



came from a Spanish 
speaking home. When I met 
"Elvia," her oral skills in 
English and Spanish were 
quite good, but she had not yei 
acquired Spanish literacy 
skills. After establishing rap- 
port with her. I asked Elvia 
(in Spanish) if she would 
mind interacting entirely m 
Spanish in our journal, and 
she was very cordial in accep- 
ting this request. She was 
comfortable with the activity, 
but expressed concern that 
she had never written in 
Spanish before. 1 assured her 
thai I was not interested in 
her spelUng but rather in her 
ideas, thoughts and feelings 
about what she did every day. 

In the four months that wc 
had our dialogue journal, I 
observed four things: I) It 
was clear to me that Elvia was 
comfortable using Spanish in 
the journal. 2) Her spelling 
improved as she wrote her 
own and read my entries. My 
modeling appeared to help 
her see how certain words 
were spelled. 3) Throughout 
her journal entries. Elvia did 
minimal code switching into 
English. 4) Most of her writ- 
ing employed Spanish syntax. 

My experiences with Elvia 
and with my colleagues have 
been beneficial. I was able to 
lower my own anxiety about 
the sharing of information 
with colleagues, and 1 experi- 
enced how teachers can use 
dialogue journals to encour- 
age literacy. 

This year I plan to use a 
dialogue journal with another 
student to see what else I can 
Icam from him/her through 
our writing. I can't wait. §§ 
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Using dialogue journals in 
my teaching has b^cn iaic in 
coming. Now I use ihcm with 
a vengeance! I had read about 
their use and had heard 
speakers at conferences 
provide detailed descriptions 
about journals, but dismissed 
them as too gimmicky for my 
purposes* and did not take 
ihcm seriously until I began 
working on a project on the 
teaching of Spanish to the 
native Spanish speaker. This 
project was initiated by the 
Texas Education Agency 
(Texas State Department of 
Education), and funded by 
Title 11, Education for 
Economic Sccuiity Act. The 
general purpose of the pro- 
ject was to upgrade the state 
program on teaching Spanish 
to native speakers at the sec- 
ondary school leveh Pan of 
the project was the develop- 
ment of a state curriculum 
guide, Espahol para el 
hispanohablansc: Funcidn y 
nocidn. * 

This guide was pilot tested 
by secondary school Spanish 
teachers principally in the 
San Antonio area, and by its 
three other authors. It was 
not until the guide was pub- 
lished, however, that I had 
the opportimity to implement 
in my own teaching some of 
the instructional strategies it 
recommended, including 
dialogue journals. The section 
entitled ''El diario intcractivo" 
was written by Robert 
Bahfuth, a doctoral student in 
bilingual education at The 
University of Texas at Austin. 
According to Bahruth, dia- 
logue journal writing builds 
on students* prior knowledge 



and writing skills in English. 
It is not necessary to postpone 
dialogue journal writing until 
the class has been introduced 
to all of the writing conven- 
tions and grammatical rules 
of the Spanish language, 
because students can transfer 
their existing literacy skills 
in English to Spanish. 

As a result of this 
introduction, I began to use 
dialogue journals in my own 
classes. My approach was in 
keeping with my philosophy 
for engaging future bilingual 
education teachers in Spanish 
language expansion. The 
purpose of my course, 
Spanish for Bilingual 
Teachers, is to: 

• Provide students with 
opportunities to learn and 
apply to teaching situations 
the technical language neces- 
sary to teach in such areas as 
social studies, science, 
arithmetic* etc. 

• Develop in the students 
confidence in using instruc- 
tional materials written in 
Spanish. 

Help the students learn 
to express themselves orally 
and in writing on topics com- 
mon to the elementary 
classroom. 

Dialogue journals have 
become central to this course. 
Since one of my main goals is 
to instill in students confi- 
dence in the use of oral and 
written Spanish, I feel it is 
important to provide them 
with many opportunities to 
express themselves orally and 
in writing and to ensure that 
these opportunities emphasize 
the message rather than the 
fonn of communication. 



It is unfortunate that 
many of my native Spanish 
$pi:5king students have had 
poor experiences in their 
high school and university 
Spanish courses. In many of 
these courses, there is a pre- 
occupation with correction o f 
spelling, grammar and vocab- 
ulary, so these students have 
developed a fear of expressing 
themselves in Spanish. They 
have also developed the 
erroneous notion that they do 
not know as much Spanish as 
they thought prior to enrol- 
ling in the Spanish course. 

The idea of being able to 
commit their thoughts to 
writing without the fear of 
my correcting them has been 
refreshing and even mind- 
*H>ggling to the students. Not 
until the first or second time 
that I return their journals do 
some of them really believe 
that I am not going to take my 
red pen to what they have 
written. 

When I began using 
dialogue journals, I wrote my 
responses in longhand. This 
proved too time consuming, 
and some students had diffi- 
culty deciphering my hand- 
writing. I now use a micro- 
computer for all my responses 
to their handwritten entries. 
This has been both a time- 
Stfivcr for me and a bonus for 
tht students, because they 
find it much easier to read 
printed rather than hand- 
written entries Each week I 
respond to all the journals. I 
identify each entry with the 
individual student's name and 
date. I print all the responses 
oo one continuous sheet, 
\*hich I then cut and tape to 
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the individual journals. 

The following selections 
from actual dialogue journals 
show the nature of my 
responses and the way that I 
attempt to model correct spel- 
ling, grammar, and vocab. 
ulary. The sentences in 
italics represent the student 
entries and those in regular 
print are my responses. 

Spelling 

U musica me facina. Yo 
cantaba en el core de la 
escuela ■ 

A mi lambifn me fascina. la 
musica, pcro no toco ningun 
insirumento. 

£ usado la bicicleta de 
ejercicio, pero no es lo mismo. 

Pucs, yo no hSi participado en 
ese tipo de concurso o carrera, 
porque . • . 

Grammar 

Durante la programa, dos 
sehores tocaron la guitarra. 

iDc qui clasc de musica 
tocaron en al programa? 

Llevamos a los nihos al 
parque y se diver tieron 
macho . ■ ■ 

Seguraracntc. los niftos se 
divirticron. ya que no estaban 
en la escuela. 

El director de la escuela no 
quiere que salimos antes de 
las cuatro. 

Por buena sucnc. aquf en la 
universidad no les iraporta 
que ^'^ifamos antes de cicrtas 
horas, con tal de que no 
falicmos a las ciascs. 

Vocabulary 

El nos invitd a un show esa 
noche y nos diver timos 
mucho. 



Ipe. qud tipo de t,iiJ£i'i''.'Jlft 
fue? 

Esta semana, tuve conference 
con mi principal, porque . . . 

Las ronf'"-«"g^^^ «i ., 

rector a veces son dificues . 

My purpose in under- 
lining is to call tttcnUon to 
certain items. I do not. nor 
cannot possibly, address all of 
the students' mistakes m my 
responses. I simply select 
those that cither recur fre- 
quently or that I feel 
especially critical. Since I 
strive to make my responses 
as natural as possible, there 
are occasions when I would 
like to call the student's atten- 
tion to a particular construc- 
tion or word, but I cannot do 
so without making my 
response seem contrived. If i 
feel that the item is suffi- 
ciently significant or that 
other members of the class 
will profit from my talking 
about it. I spend a few minutes 
of class time addressing the 
issue without identifying the 
student who had the problem. 

In the course evaluations 
for Spring 198b. the dialogue 
journals were a frequent 
source of comment. The stu- 
dents expressed considerable 
appreciation for this activity. 
Although some were far from 
writing with complete accu- 
racy, their attitude toward 
Spanish bad changed notice- 
ably, and they mentioned that 
they no longer feared wntmg 
in Spanish. Although their 
writing skills in English were 
still superior to those in 
Spanish, at least they learned 
that there was nothing wrong 
with consulting a dictionary 
for help in spelling words and 
in identifying synonyms, etc. 
At the beginning of the 
course, there were some who 
would rather have taken a 



chance on wr'.ing a word 
wrong than admit that they 
were unsure of its spelling. 

I feel the use of dialogue 
journals has helped my 
students to express themselves 
more confidently and accu- 
rately. As future bilingual 
education teachers, they have 
developed a positive attitude 
which will encourage them to 
continue to perfect their 
literacy skills in Spanish. §§ 

•Blanco, G. M.. ct al. Espahol 
para el hispanohablante 
funclon y noclon. Austin. TX; 
Texas Education Agency 
Publication No. 56690502. 
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NEGOTIATION OF MEANINdlN WRITING: THE LI FACTOR 

Martha R. DoUy 
Frostburg State University 



One key factor influcn: 
cing the nature of dialogue 
journal interaction in second 
language settings is whether 
or not partners share their 
first language. Students in 
bilingual programs in the U.S. 
may or may not be taught by 
someone fluent in their 
native language, whereas for- 
eign language students and 
their teachers nearly always 
share fluency in English. My 
experience wiia American 
foreign language and ESL stu- 
dents suggests that dialogue 
journal interactions of part- 
ners who do not have a com- 
mon LI differ greatly from 
that of paimcrs who do. I 
would argue that interations 
between those who don*t 
share an LI may be more 
effective for promoting lan- 
guage acquisition, because of 
the greater amount of Ian- 
guage "repair" or "negotia- 
tion of meaning" that occurs. 

Michael Long's (1983a,b) 
extensive research of oral 
conversation between native 
and nonnative speakers indi- 
cates that negotiation of 
meaning (modifying conver- 
sational structure to prevent 
or resolve communication 
breakdowns) is essential to 
second langtxagc (L2) acquisi- 
tion. In dialogue journal 
writing, as in oral interac* 
tion, the negotiation of 
meaning may be initiated by 
cither partner and is accom- 
plished through various 
repair tactics, including con- 
firmation requests, compre- 
hension checks, and clariii- 
cation requests. Repairs 
modify the structure of the 
conversation, forcing the 
nonnative speaker to grapple 



with understanding his inter- 
locutor or making himself 
understood in the L2 in order 
to prevent communication 
breakdowns. 

Resolving communication 
problems in dialogue writing 
may be less difficult than in 
oral conversation because a 
confused writer has time to 
ponder the panncr's mean- 
ing. SUIK my ESL students and 
I negotiated meaning quite 
frequently. For example, I 
was afraid I had not fully 
understood Hung Hwa's 
"agony" regarding the mar- 
riage her mother wanted to 
arrange for her and so initi- 
ated a confirm? on request: 
me summ(k t ^hat you 
told me. and if /'v^ misunder- 
stood something, maybe you 
can explain it to me."* Hung 
Hwa confirmed my summary 
in her next entry: think 
you have understood 
everything very well.*" 

A related strategy, the 
comprehension check, allows 
the speaker/writer to verify 
that his message is being 
understood. Esteban fre- 
quently used checks such as 
"/ don't know if you can 
understand me, I know that I 
am not very clear.*" 

The third meaning- 
negotiation strategy, the 
clarification request, asks the 
partner for elaboration. 
Rajiv explained to me that a 
statement I had not under- 
stood was an Urdu idiom 
meaning •'before the things 
go out of your control." 

In all three cases, these 
students ultimately succeeded 
in communicating with a 
partner who could not com- 
prehend them unless they 



could make themselves under- 
stood in the target language. 

Students who share a first 
language with the teacher but 
are communicating in the 
second language may find the 
conversation less challeng- 
ing, and may therefore take 
fewer opportunities to negoti- 
ate meaning. Both partners 
are aware that their conver- 
sation is somewhat artificial, 
that their ideas could be more 
quickly and clearly communi- 
cated in their LI. Though 
shared culture and language 
help clarify meaning (I was 
usually able to understand my 
American students regardless 
of how garbled their Spanish 
was), participants sometimes 
simply resort to their LI to 
clear up problems. I confess 
that I sometimes provide my 
American students with 
parenthetical explanations of 
my writing in English. 

The most common student 
tactic is to insert a word or 
phrase from English in their 
Spanish CFavor de decinne lo 
que Ud. meant by 'Kaypro'**). 
A riskier but still successful 
strategy is to translate an id- 
iom literally, as did a student 
who wrote of a sister who had 
greatly improved her gym- 
nasties skill, "Mi hermana ha 
venido una larga distancia' 
(My sister has come a long 
distance). As a native speaker 
of English. I recognized this 
as an American idiom in 
Spanish dress and easily made 
sense of it, but a native 
speaker of Spanish might 
have had to initiate repair. 

The gap between artificial 
and authentic communication 
is further illustrated by my 
students who volunteered to 
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verbalize and tape record 
"whatever goes through your 
mind" while writing their 
cntriei. The Americans sup- 
plemented and clarified their 
Spanish texts with commcii- 
tary in English ("/ meant . 
here that I had spring fever. 
I didn't know exactly how to 
say it, so I thought this was a 
pretty creative way just to 
make it up"). They sensed a 
need to negotiate meaning, 
but avoided using the L2 
exclusively. ESL students, m 
contrast, made only a few 
brief extra-textual comments, 
always in the L2 ("With this 
short report I shall close for 
today"). All negotiation of 
meaning was carried out in 
their texts. 

If we accept Longs con- 
clusion that the negotiation of 
meaning is critical to lan- 
guage acquisition, we may 
want to encourage all L2 dia- 
logue journal writers to work 
through communication 
problems in the L2 rather 
than allowing major problems 
to pass unresolved or relying 
on LI shortcuts. Successful 
oral communication is a com- 
plex task for nonnative 
speakers, and refining nego- 
tiation strategies through 
dialogue journal discourse 
may ultimately help them 
manage their oral interac- 
tions more skillfully also. §§ 
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Related Research on 
Bilingu al Education 

Editor's Note: As a number of 
articles in this issue point out, 
one use of dialogue journals 
may be to deyelopi maintain 
first language literacy. The 
following research supports 
the importance of first 
language literacy for school 

success. r 1 f«n 

A recent study of 2.000 
limited English speaking 
students in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, concluded that cer- 
tain groups of children might 
acquire English for academic 
purposes more rapidly if they 
received at least two years of 
instruction in their native 
tongue. The students were 
those who entered American 
schools with grade-level skills 
but no exposure to English 
prior to schooling here. 

The study found clear 
differences in the ease with 
which pupils learned English, 
and were therefore on grade 
level in English on standar- 
dized tests in reading and 
other subjects. Children who 
began school in Fairfax at 
ages 507 scored pooriy in all 
subjects four years later, com- 
pared with those who started 

Notes from the 
Field. ..^ 



"When other teachers learn 
what I'm doing I usually 
encounter shock and horror. 

I have been using dia- 
logue journals for several 
weeks now. and I know I will 
never teach without them 
again. I leam things about 
my students that I never 
could otherwise, and vice 
versa. 

The hour I spend with the 



school and an ESL program at 
ages 8-n. By u.c $5?..^ T^de. 
these older arivals were out- 
performing younger arrivals 
who had been in the United 
States two to three years long- 
er "The only known variable 
that differcotiated" these two 
groups was the lack of school- 
log in their mother tongue 
for the younger-age students. 

The stutidy noted Uiat 
these findings are consistent 
with Jim Cummins' hypothejis 
that at least two years of liter- 
acy development in the first 
language is the necessary 
"threshhold" for the transfer 
of literacy and other cogni- 
tive skills to the second lan- 
guage. The 8 to n year olds 
were quicker to achieve cog- 
nitive proficiency because 
they had gotten a head sun 
in their native language. The 
cognitive base in first Ian- 
guage seems to help them sig- 
nificantly with their second- 
language schooling. 

This six-year study, 
"Acquisition of Cognitive — 
Academic Second Language 
Proficiency," conducted by 
Virginia Collier and Wayne 
Thomas of George Mason 
University, Fairfax, Virginia, 
was begun in 1981 and re- 
leased in 1988. 

journals is one of the best 
pans of my day. They are 
especially useful v.-.ih sixth 
graders, as they give me vital 
information thct I need to 
make their learning experi- 
ences relevant to their daily 
lives. They tell me how they 
play outside, the significant 
role their pets play in their 
lives, and all about their toys. 
For some of my students I am 
the only, or one of few, adul's 
who take any time to treat 
them as equals, to converse 
with them, and respond to 
ilicir ideas as valuable. 
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Everything?, involving the 
journals and the students has 
been wonderful. However, 
what is both interesting and 
perplexing is the reaction of 
other teachers. Usually I ,en- 
counter shock and horror. 
They cannot believe a) that I 
"waste" so much time on such 
a project, and b) that I think 
my students are important or 
interesting enough to write to 
everyday. Some teachers act 
as though I am super-human 
or amazing for using the 
journals. When I tell them 
teachers all over the country 
are doing this, most don't 
believe me. 

I do not think I am a fool 



or an amaxing person. I get 
back everything I put into 
the journals, ten times over. 
My question is: Am I in a par- 
ticularly negative building? 
Arc these typical reactions? 
Not one teacher has ever said, 
"Maybe I will uy that," even 
in a modified way. No one 
wants to learn more about the 
value or benefits. I^n't 
teachers typically turn to 
each other to leani about our 
art? All teachers work hard: 
why does the perception that 
I am working hard shock my 
fellow teachers? This is the 
oddest thing I have encoun- 
tered involving my use of 
dialogue journals. A'ny 



feedback would be most 
welcome. What do you think? 

Several weeks later Ckrisanne 
sent this success story. 

"The special education 
teacher I work with has sud- 
denly come out with some 
highly positive and interested 
comments about dialogue 
journals. She has observed 
first hand some of the values, 
and we have discussed them. 
She hasn't said anything yet 
about starting them herself, 
but...." 

Chrisanne LaHue-Johnson 
109 West Cannon St. 
Lafayette, CO 80026 



INTERACTIVE WRITING IN EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SPRING 1989) 
'""les^S ha^e recently made tremendous 8-s in undemanding tt. proce««^^^^^ 
develooment of beginning writers, but there is a great deal more to be learned, m >ssuc, 
we s«?^ici« fbcusing especially on this population, and we hope that the students studied 
:U1 tnciuSI naUve English fpeake'rs. students learning English « - «con, languag^ or some 
foreign language, "special students" (learning disabled, gifted and talented, etc.). "udents 
a? vSr bcgSning siVges of literacy development. Issues addressed might include things hke 

the following. . . . j .« 

. How to begin a program of interactive wnung with these students 

. What special factors must be taken into consideration with this population 

. What early writing patterns look like 

. What patterns of development occur over a given period of time (Uice a year; 

. What role technology might play in interactive writing with beginning readers and 

. hi"what content areas (math, science, foreign language, etc.) dialogue journals might be 

Please"scnd articles of 2 to 3 double spaced pages to Joy Peyton at CAL by March 15. 1989. 

INTERACTIVE "VRITING IN CONTENT AREAS (FALL 1989) u w u j 

In ^e pLt couple of years, one of the central concerns of teachers and researchers has been 
the integrarion of reading and writing with academic content areas. In this issue, we will focus 
on the role of interactive writing for exploring, reflecting on. and learning content. Wc 
welcome articles giving u rationale for using interactive writing m content courses, descnbinfi 
specific programs or approaches, or summarizing research. Areas of interest migh include 
science, math, social studies, literature, or foreign languages, at all ages and grade levels. 

Please send articles of 2 to 3 double spaced typed pages, or notes of any length, to Joy Peyton at 
CAL by July 15. 1989. 

If you type your article using MacWrlte, Ready-Set-Go, or Microsoft Word, 
you can send your articles on 3.25'* floppy disks. Please send along a hard copy 
also. Thanks! _^ • 
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ARTICLES ABOUT DIALOGUE JOURNALS 




"We Cannot Effectively Teach 
C3iildrcn We Do Not Know" 

EDITOR'S NOTE: This excerpt' 
from James Britton's chapter in a 
forthcoming book edited by Anne 
Haas Dyson. Writing tad Reading: 
Colliboraiion in the ClaMroom. 
provides a helpful and welcome 
discussion of dialogue journal use 
as written conversation. We are 
particularly pleased that Britton 
describes a teacher using a 
diabgue-lik* journal in a class- 
room in Ontario in !978, just 
about the time our own research 
with Uslee Reed was beginning, 
further evidence that dialogue 
journals are truly a teacher- 
developed practice, aided but not 
created by research. 

When teaching and learn- 
ing are seen as genuinely in- 
teractive behaviors we dis- 
cover that we cannot effec- 
lively teach children we dont 
know. Getting to know the 
children in a new group, say 
St the beginning of a new 
yetr. is therefore a first pri- 
ority. Of course, teachers and 
children get to know each 
other primarily in face-to- 
face situations and the talk 
these promote or permit. But 
days are short and classes may 
be large — and there is no 
doubt that written exchange 
conducted in the right way 
can greatly assist us in get- 
ting to know the children we 
teach. Moreover — something 
we cannot underestimate — 
writing to this end is, for both 
child and teacher, writing- 
and-reading to a genuine 
social purpose. 

The journal as "written 
conversation" between child 
and teacher was something I 
first appreciated in 1978 in 
Dundas School. Toronto ... A 



Grade 3/Gr»de 4 class « ^ ^ 
Dundas in 1978 was taught by 
Mrs. Irwin, and one of the 
things the children did for 
her wM to keep a journal, 
which she would read and 
write in ai she moved around 
in the classroom. It was dear 
that journal entries were 
made only when you had 
something to say to Mrs. 
Irwin — and that made them 
intercsUng to read. ... I quote 
one Of two of the cnincs made 
by Linda, a Chinese 9-year-old 
(the teacher's comments arc 
shown in italics). 

Friday Januiry 20th 1978. After 
my rough copy of my project I im 
going to reiringe my project 
uoual. I am going to put growmg 
up first page. Whit monkeys do to 
cat in second p«ge. Why do 
monkeys mike faces page three. 
Sounds interesting. 

Wednesday Jan 25. U was 

intertiting. Did you think it i$ 
very interesting or intereiting or 
juit a little interesting? Mrs. I., I 
*m forry your hmbKid wouldn't 
let you have another dog but 
anyways iwneone already took the 
dog. How's Malcom? I hope he 
isn't sick or anything. Malcolm is 
fine thank you — he cries when I 
leave in the morning and gets very 
excited when I come home! ... 

Tuejday Feb 1 4th. The last time I 
wrote I told you that I was school 
lick and ywi asked me why. Well 
now I wUl tell you why. because I 
like to leam, I alio like you. I like 
10 do work and when I was away I 
miss the class. Today I am glad to 
be here because I wouldn't like to 
miss the Vai- cntinc pany. Mrs. 1. 
can you give me a few suggests for 
the pany. What I mean is to give 
me a few suggests what to bring for 
the party. (1) a sharp knife to cut 
apples (2) serviettes (3) little 



bass to take goodies home in. 

As pedagogues I think wc 
too caaily lose sight of the re- 
alistic judgment that wniing 
that docs what we meant it to 
do must be good writing! 
Linda, like others in her class, 
enjoyed writing her journal 
beciuse it made her feel good 
about the way "Mrs. I." felt 
about her. I talked to Linda 
about her journal and she 
said. "Yes. we kinda 
communicate." 

I think at this early stage 
in a writer/reader's progress 
the journal serves the pur- 
pose of establishing and 
maintaining relations be- 
tween pupil and teacher. At 
later stages we shall demand a 
double purpose for the jour- 
nal (as I have done in my 
courses for adults) and use it 
both to further interpersonal 
relationships and to encour- 
age relaxed exploration of the 
material of the course m the 
context of the writer's own 
experience. For either pur- 
pose, the teacher's response — 
even where it may be brief — 
is responsible for maintain- 
ing the tone, and thereby the 
purpose, of the exchange. 

A movement to promote 
such uses of the journal has 
come in recent years from the 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
in Washington. The journal, 
in essentially the terms m 
which I have described it 
above, has been christened 
the "Dialogue Journal." Stress 
has rightly been put on the 
importance of teacher and 
pupil thinking together in 
the written exchanges of the 
journal. ... [Taken from 
Technical Report So. 8. 'Writing 
and Reading^ in the Classroom." 
Jqmes Britton. August 1987. 
Center for the Siudy of Writing.] 
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The world needs real dudoquc. The only j>ossi6U 
dixdoqw is tSie kind b€Uv€€n peoipU 
who remain uHFiat tftey are anit 
speolt their minds. 
— Aibert Camus 
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INTERACTIVE WRITING IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



Donald Graves has said ihai 
"Children wani to write. They 
want to write the first day 
they attend school'* (1983. 
Writing: Teachers and 
children at y^ork, p. 3). It is 
humbiing to think that this 
has come as a revelation to 
many of us. We thought we 
had to teach children to >vant 
to wrire and how to write. But 
as we have discovered and 
created new opportunities for 
children to write to 
communicate and have let 
them teach us, we have been 
continually amazed at how 
much and how early they can 
and want to write when we 
don't '"teach" them. In fact, 
learning about children and 
our selves as we have watched 
them write and written with 
them has been one of the most 
eye-opening and exciting 
ihings that sone of us have 
experienced in the past few 
years. This sense of discovery 
and excitement as teachers 
md researchers watch and 
..rite with children, described 
explicitly in Judith Lindfors' 
opening article, pervades all 
of the articles in this issue. 

The focus of the issue, a 
logical and noble one, was to 



be elementary-level students* 
learning. It turns out instead 
to be about teachers', parents', 
and researchers* learning as 
they have watched, written 
with, and written about 
students. In looking over her 
questions in dialogue journal 
interactions, Lindfors discov- 
ered that she and other teach- 
ers have a tremendous desire 
to learn about their students' 
worlds, a desire that is often 
buried under the effort of 
"teaching.** But there is tre- 
mendous value in taking the 
opportunity in the privacy of 
written interaction to learn 
about the "stuff of students' 
lives. Hall and his colleagues 
were surprised to learn that 
very young children actually 
wanted to and could sustain a 
longterm written dialogue 
(they are still writing with 
those students, at the students' 
initiation, long after the 
planned end of their project). 
Wilson shared a rich relation- 
ship in writing with a second 
grader who simply had not 
communicated with her orally 
for a couple of years. The 
parents and teachers that 
McNamee worked with 
learned together about their 



children^ as they observed 
them and wrote together 
about them. Dillard and her 
collaborating teachers 
learned from their first 
graders how to use ''lit logs" 
successfully, and 6inu« a 
researcher working with 
them, learned some valuable 
things about how to study 
interactive writing, an issue 
that has not been easy for any 
of us. Now that she has 
learned what older elemen- 
tary deaf and hard of hearing 
students can do in written 
interaction. Licberth is ready 
to work with younger, begin- 
ning writers, a new frontier 
in deaf education. 

Teaching can be very hard 
work, and has become 
discouraging in various ways 
for many of us. But most of us 
are teachers, or researchers, 
because we have always loved 
to Icara. If we can truly 
become learners again, 
learning from our students 
and allowing them to see us 
learning, we can recapture 
and maintain the energy and 
excitement that led us into the 
classroom in the first place. § 
— JKP 
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THE TEACHER AS LEARNER IN DIALOGUE JOURNAL VVKiU.- 

Judith Wells Lmdfors 
The University of Texas at Austin 




I am intrigued with the 
opportunities that interactive 
writing offers for elementary 
studems to come to know their 
teacher in the role of learner. 
Teachers tend to pay hp 
service to the importance ot 
leacher-as-leamcr, yet m the 
classrooms I visit, I rarely see 
teachers who arc — »n the 
ongoing classroom context, . 
out in the open 
students can see — LEARiNtKa, 
people actually engaging m 
increasing their knowledge 
or skills. Though learning is 
supposedly what schooling is 
about, learning is the one 
activity our students rarely 
see us carry out. And so it is 
interesting, perhaps, to re- 
flect on an ongoing classroom 
event m which we teachers 
arc learners — not just 
pretend, but for real — and 
our students arc our teachers. 

After doing daily dialogue 
journal writing for a month 
with a group of Zulu sixth 
graders in South Africa, I 
analyzed the writing m 25 ot 
the journals (761 entries). 
These students ranged in age 
from 12 to 16, and had had 
English as their medium of 
instruction for approximately 
three years. One aspect of the 
writing that I analyzed was 
the students' questioning — 
their information-seeking 
(not necessarily in interro- 
gaiivc fomi). But as I did so. 1 
began to be aware of my own 
questioning in the journals. I 
was stunned to discover that, 
out of the 701 questions that I 
had asked, there was not a 
single instance of the 
"teacher question;" i.e.. the 
known-answer question. 



At first t thought. "Well, of 
course. I was an outsider to 
the culture these students 
were from, so naturally I 
would ask them about aspects 
of their culture that were 
unfamiliar to me." And 
indeed, some of my questions 
were culturally-related: 

What do children play 
here in South Africa? Do 
little boys and giris play with 
different kinds of toys? Do 
many women in you^r country 
choose this career [social 
work]? Would you explain the 
grading system you have 
here? [In your country] docs 
a woman take her husband's 
surname when she marries? 
At what age do giris in your 
country get married? I don t 
know anything about Stimela 
at all. How many are in the 
group? What kind of music do 
they play and sing? Does 
everyone have to learn 
Afrikaans in your school? 
What do the teachers here do 
to help the pupils learn? Why 
do you call your garden 
"jabula" garden? What docs 
"jabula" mean? 

But a close examination 
revealed that most of my 
question^ were not culture- 
specific. The vast majonty 
asked about the "stufr that 
daily life is made of in any 
culture: about families and 
friends; about movies, books, 
magazines. TV programs; 
about playing sports, going to 
parties, taking trips, being ill, 
going shopping, celebrating 
holidays, participating m 
competitions, preparing food, 
going to church.... 

My graduate and under- 
graduate stu:1cnts at the 
University of Texas find that 
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as they participate in inter- 
active writing with elemen- 
tary school studems as part of 
their student teaching or to 
collect data for research 
projects, they too ask their 
students genuine questions, 
questions that they really 
want to know the answers to. 
In these inter- actions, they 
become active learners and 
their students become their 
teachers. . 

I have read many articles 
about the importance of 
teacher questioning. These 
articles tell me how teachers 
"should" question in order to 
enhance students' learning: 
"The teacher should ask 
higher level cognitive ques- 
tions;" "The teacher should 
ask open-ended questions;" 
"The teacher should balance 
her questions and the 
students', asking approxi- 
mately the same number of 
questions that the students 
ask." But few people mention 
that it might be valuable for 
the teacher to ask real 
questions, sincere questions: 

— Valuable. I think, for 
ourselves, the aduli partners, 
so that we may belter under- 
stand the "stufr our students' 
daily lives are made of (the 
"stufr of our teaching when 
we arc at our best); 

And valuable for our 

students, so that they may 
watch us actively engage in 
the very learning processes 
we are so quick to say we 
value. neractive writing 
offers opportunities for 

us to sincere questioners 
and I real Icamcrs. §§ 
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LETTER WRITING WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 
Nigel Hall & Anne Robinson 
Manchester Polytechnic, England 
and 

Leslie Crawford 
Moorhead State University, Minnesota 



Although dialogue journal 
writing seems to have 
captured the educational 
headlines, written dialogue is 
not to be found only in 
dialogue journals. Indeed, 
dialogue journals appear to be 
a relatively recent pheno- 
menon in education; btter- 
wriling has a much greater 
provenance. However, there 
have been very few studies of 
young children's letter- 
writing, and most of those 
concern what might be called 
"one-ofr letters, that donH 
continue as a regular 
dialogue. 

Two years ago, the three of 
us decided to see whether 
very young children could 
handle the problems of sus- 
taining an ongoing letter- 
writing dialogue with adults 
whom they did not know, 
Anne was teaching a class of 
five and a half year old child- 
ren, Nigel was a lecturer 
working in teacher education, 
and Les was an American 
visiting professor working 
with Nigel We decided that 
Us and Nigel would write, on 
an individual basis, to the 
children in Anne's class. 

Our first task was to decide 
how to get started with this 
group of children who were, 
to Lcs and Nigel, totally 
unknown. In an attempt to 
clarify what the quality of 
these exchanges was going to 
be, we identified three impor- 
tant properties of written 
dialogue, and determined that 
they would govern all of our 
correspondence. 



1. It was only significant 
if it extended over time, ^We 
were not interested in •'one- 
off letters. Such letters arc. 
of course, important but we 
fell that real exploration with 
written language between 
correspondents had to develop 
across real time. Participants 
had to have the chance to get 
to know each other, to develop 
a style of exchange, and to 
understand the different 
obligations of sustained 
communication, 

2. The dialogue had to be 
an authentic one between two 
friendly people with equal 
rights. Although as mature 
writers Les and Nigel clcariy 
had competencies much 
greater than those of the 
children, this did not entitle 
them to use that competence 
in a didactic way. It was not 
their function to control the 
dialogue. 

3. As the dialogue was 
between two people acting in 
friendship, it was the mean- 
ings which were to be signifi- 
cant rather than the form of 
those meanings. Friends do 
not normally correct, mark, 
or grade each other's letters. 
They write because they have 
important or interesting 
things to say to each other, 
they want to know about each 
other's lives. Each accepts the 
other's letters as they are. 
Friends do not seek to embar- 
rass or humiliate each other. 

To get started, Lcs and 
Nigel visited Anne's class and 
tried to simply have fun with 
the children, working and 
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playing with them during the 
day- At one point during the 
day. each of the children 
received a letter cither from 
Nigel or Les. The letter invi- 
ted the child to write back. 

The visit had been a 
success in terms of the imme- 
diate objectives. But once 
Nigel and Les had left the 
classroom would the enthusi- 
asm continue? Would the 
children actually write any 
letters? We had agr<^ed that 
there was to be no compulsion 
to ^*ke part: no one had to 
reply if they did not want to. 
Anne was prepared to remind 
the children if necessary, but 
no pressure was to be put on 
them to respond. As it turned 
out. encouragement was not 
needed. Every single one of 
the children wanted to write 
and none of them asked for 
ideas or information. The 
completed letters were 
bundled up and sent to Les 
and Nigel. 

The three of us had decided 
that there should be very few 
concessions to the children's 
age or experience. Les and 
Nigel would try to write 
neatly but wojld use. as far as 
possible, the expressions and 
language that they would use 
with adult correspondents. 
We decided that the letters 
should be kept relatively 
short at first, but that the 
length would subsequently be 
a function of each individual 
exchange. 

Within two weeks all the 
children had written to either 
Lcs or Nigel, and (cont. p. 4) 
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within another week they all 
received individual replies. 
The letter writing exchange 
had well and inily begun. If 
we are honest, though, none 
of us expected it to continue 
for very long. We were well 
aware of the volatility in 
young children's interests, 
and the exchange was not a 
compulsory activity. Would it 
last a few weeks, a few 
months, a year...? Two years 
later we are still wondering! 
An interview with the child- 
ren after two years revealed 
that they still enjoy writing 
and receiving the letters, and 
that they want to continue 
and have no particular end m 
sight. Les and Nigel now 
anticipate writing for many 
years to come. 

Changes have inevitably 
taken place during the pro- 
ject Some children have left 
the school. Some reorganiza- 
tion of classes has led to a 
very small number of child- 
ren stopping writing. And. 
after six months. Les returned 
to the United States and had to 
continue his correspondence 
long distance. Although these 
changes have necessitated 
some "making-do" and have 
influenced the course of the 
exchanges, we do net see them 
in a negative way. The signi- 
ficant point is that the letters 
still go back and forth. Just as 
any correspondents go 
through changes in circum- 
stances in their lives and 
situations, so our changes and 
difficulties have to be 
accepted as part of normal 
life. 

After two years of the 
exchange Les visited England 
again, and we took the 
opportunity to spend a lot of 
time analysing the exchanges 
and writing a book about the 
project and what we have 
learned from it. The most 
important thing is that these 



young children, from the 
beginning, functioned totally 
efHciently and appropriately 
as correspondents. From 
their first replies they 
revealed an ability to handle 
dialogue, and the relation- 
ships implicit in the dialogue, 
in a suatcgic way. They were 
able to accommodate to the 
social and spatial distance of 
exchanging letters with 
adults. In the first letters 
they demonstrated that they 
knew ihey could tell other 
people about themselves and 
ask other people about 
themselves, that referring to 
shared experience was a good 
way to start a written rela- 
tionship, and that it was nice 
to express friendship m an 
explicit way. 

As the exchanges pro- 
gressed the children showed 
that they could generate 
novel topics, sustain topics 
and. when appropriate, close 
topics. They did so in ways 
that were always friendly... 
well, almost. On one occasion, 
when Nigel had been a bit 
slow in replying to the 
children, a letter arrived. 

Dear Nigel 

Will you please get a move 
on with your letter. I have 
been waiting ages and ages 
for you to write me a letter. I 
wish you would hurry up. If 
you don't write soon I will 
never write to you again. 
What is holding you up? 

Love David 

Needless t. say the letter had 
its desired effect, and within 
one day Nigel had written 
back. Thit six-year-old knew 
how to elicit a response from 

an adult. 

A more gentle, almost 
philosophic response came 
one day from Helen: 



Dear Nigel 

Thank you for all the 
letters you have written to 
me. I will keep on writing to 
you and I hope you will keep 
on writing to me and I like 
writing letters to you. I like 
writing to you because you 
can draw pictures and find 
things out. 
Love Helen 

After two years, our overall 
feeling about the project is 
amaxemem at the degree of 
commitment and control of 
the children. Although they 
were young, they had the 
capacity to write with feeling, 
with intensity, with humor, 
and with considerable power. 
They readily agreed to write 
to Les and Nigel and they 
regularly keep them inter- 
ested and amused. They put 
up with our mcanderings, our 
interruptions and our occa- 
sional visits to talk to them. 
Watching them grow as 
people and authors has been a 
quite extraordinary experi- 
ence. One of the children 
wrote in a letter: "And I'll 
always be your friend." That 
is how wc now feel towards all 
the children with whom wc 
correspond. §§ 



WRITING CAN CHANGE 
THINGS ... TRY IT! ^ 

ill Deor Teacher... 

^(Dear 'Diary... 

Dear jofvn... 
Dear Mr. Gorbachev... 
®jg5^DEAR SANTA... 

To whom it may 
concern,,.. 
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INTERACTIVE WRITING: THE KEY TO UNLOCKING A SHY SECOND GRADER 

Sharon Wilson 
St. Andrews Episcopal School, Austin, Texas 



As a new convert to the 
joys of teaching early rca'd- 
ing, I planned lo use inicrac- 
live writing with my second 
grade students to explore some 
intriguing connections 
between reading and writing 
ability. The initial motivation 
for my setting up an interac- 
tive writing project centered 
on an assumption that profi- 
cient readers arc likely to be 
proficient writers and strug- 
gling readers arc likely to be 
less skilled writers. I was 
curious to sec if this was true 
of my students. However, this 
initial goal quickly became 
obscured by the wealth of 
communications that soon 
flourished between the stu- 
dents and roc. Exposure to the 
children's authentic language 
richly broadened my 
perspectives. 

Near the beginning of the 
school year I decided that an 
easy and enjoyable way to 
introduce interactive writing 
would be through the idea of 
letter writing. I held a discus- 
sion with my students about 
mail. Through their enthusi- 
astic response, it was 
immediately apparent that 
they unanimously loved to 
receive letters, cards and so 
forth through the mail. Many 
students conceded that in 
order to receive letters, one 
must occasionally write 
letters. This was my opportu- 
nity to suggest that the 
students write letters to me, 
and in return I wnuld write 
back to them 

The following day, I placed 
two small mailboxes in the two 
classrooms in whirh I teach. 
These mailboxes were made 
out of cardboard shoe boxes 



with arched lids to suggest a 
mailbox shape. They were 
covered with blue and white 
paper and personalized for 
each classroom. The schedule 
for mail collection and 
delivery was as follows: in 
classroom A I collected mail 
on Monday and Wednesday 
afternoons and delivered mail 
on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings; in classroom B mail 
collection was Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons and 
delivery on Wednesday and 
Friday mornings. The 
students were encouraged to 
write letters whenever they 
had a few spare minutes and 
to feci free to put the letters 
in the mailboxes at anytime. 
There was* however, no 
obligation to write. If the 
number of letters was light in 
one class, I would often pick 
up mail from the other class 
too and deliver it all the next 
day, so our schedules were 
fairiy flexible. 

Within the first six weeks 
of our interactive writing, I 
gained many insights. First, 
this project demonstrated that 
the children had the desire to 
communicate. During this 
time, 73% of the children in 
classroom A and 82% of the 
children in classroom B chose 
to write letters to me on their 
own time, with no require- 
ment to do so. Additionally, 
this exchange of letters en- 
couraged a growth of intima- 
cy between the students and 
me. I also developed a clearer 
understanding of the various 
purposes for communication 
expressed by these children 
through their letters — they 
sought to persuade, entertain, 
gain clarification, etc. 



Lindfors (1987) states that 
writing is a way for children 
to organize their thoughts for 
the purpose of reflection and 
consideration, ! discovered 
the truth of this with my 
students also. The children's 
need to reflect and consider, 
through the medium of wri- 
ting, provided me with a 
hcart-warming and unexpec- 
ted bonus from this interac- 
tive writing project. A little 
giri, whom 1 will call Lisa, was 
at the center of this wonder- 
ful experience. 

Although I had already 
taught Lisa in first grade for 
another subject and was now 
teaching her reading in 
second grade, she conversed 
with me mainly in monosyl- 
lables, despite my sincere 
encouragement of a richer 
exchange. Our interactive 
writing was soon to change 
all this. At the beginning of 
the second week of letter 
writing. 1 received the follow- 
ing letter from Lisa: 



(continued p. 6) 
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-Dear Miss Wilson, This is my 
first letter. My school habit 
1 always get my name on the 
board by sucking my fingers. 
What should I do? Oh, and 
please don't say put a string. I 
almost sucked it down my 
throat." 

Figure 1. 

I wrote back immediately, 
expressing my enjoyment at 
her amusing portrayal of her 
problem, and I suggested a 
solution I thought might help. 
She came up to me a few days 
later and volunteered that my 
suggestion was working. She 
spoke several sentences to me, 
and we even laughed 
together. 

Several weeks went by 
before I received another 
letter. However, now we 
seemed to have forged a 
slender bond between us 
based on our shared know- 
ledge of a problem. Although 
she did not initiate any con- 
versation, she was responsive 
to all my attempts. Three 
weeks later I received 
another letter. .^^^i 




T j - - f.- yir>- -tnitir:^ 




-Dear Miss Wilson. I Just 
learned to ride my bike. It 
took a lot of practice. It took a 
week to learn to turn and get 
my balance. Now I can go 
faster and now I can go with 
my friend to bike ride." 

' Figure 2. 

I wrote back praising her 
persistence with a difficult 
task, and shared an anecdote 
about my childhood. 

As the weeks passed. Lisa 
would occasionally strike up 
conversations and appeared 
more comfortable and relaxed 
when conversing with me. 
During the following months 
she continued to write letters 
to me periodically, but they 
began to take on new forms. 
Now she included poems, 
stories, pictures with no text, 
and later a sweet valentine. 

As I reflect back over this 
interacti".; writing experi- 
ence, many revelations come 
to mind. Quite cleariy there 
has been a significant growth 
in the students and me as 
effective communicators. The 
development of rapport I fell 
with these second graders 
after just a few months of 
interactive writing was 
extremely gratifying. Finally 
and undeniably, interactive 
writing enabled a shy child to 
overcome some communica- 
tion barriers by providing a 
medium from which her 
thoughts and feelings could 
flow. §§ 
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INTERACTIVE WRITING 
N CONTENT AREAS 
(FALL 1989) 

In the past couple of 
years, one of the central 
concerns of teachers and 
researchers has been the 
integration of reading and 
writing with academic con- 
tent areas. In this issue, we 
will focus on the role of 
interactive writing for 
exploring, reflecting on, 
and learning content. We 
welcome articles giving a 
rationale for using inter- 
active writing in content 
courses, describing specific 
programs or approaches, or 
summarizing research. 
Areas of interest might in- 
clude science, math, social 
studies, literature, or for- 
eign languages, at all ages 
and grade levels. 

Please send articles of 2 to 3 
double spaced typed pages, 
or notes of any length, to 
Joy Peyton ai CAL by July 15. 
1989. 

If you type your article 
using MacWrite, Ready- 
Set-Go, or Microsoft 
Word, you can send your 
articles on 3.5** noppy 
disks. Please send along] 
a paper copy also. 
Thanks! 
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DO DIALOGUE JOURNALS MAKE A DIFFERENCE FOR FIRST^GRADERS? 

Barbara Bode 
University of South Florida at Tampa 



Students in kindergirten 
and first grade arc introduced 
10 the connection of oral lan- 
guage to print in many ways. 
Reading stories orally, having 
someone write down a child's 
dictated story or dialogue, and 
using the language experi- 
ence approach arc now well- 
established methods used to 
provide a link between oral 
and written language. Each 
of these methods integrates 
listening, speaking, and 
reading. 

Dialogue jpumai writing^ 
can provide a necessary addi- 
tional approach to promote 
literacy development by 
integrating listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing, 
Donald Graves (1983) has 
suggested that students can 
begin writing with invented 
spelling with a knowledge of 
six letters and their sounds. 
As children use this know- 
ledge to begin to communicate 
messages, their awareness of 
print is enhanced, and the act 
of encoding messages forces 
them to makc» test, and revise 
hypotheses about writing 
(Fcrreiro & Teberosky, 1982). 
Language modeling in a 
written response can 
enhance this process. 

Dialogue journal writing is 
one way in which these 
processes for early literacy 
development can take place. 
Students use whatever 
resources they have available 
to communicate a message in 
writing* and the teacher's 
response provides them *^ 
opponunity to read and a 
language model. 

A recent study of dialogue 
journal writing with first 
graders in Pasco County, 



Honda (Bode, 1988) showed 
that dialogue journal writing 
with teachers or parents had 
a powerful effect on the 
students' overall achieve- 
ment During the 1987-88 
school year. 204 first grade 
children were involved in a 
dialogue journal writing 
research project. Three 
schools comparable in SES 
level, achievement, and 
curricula were chosen by the 
county. In one school, the 
parents ^^roti to the chidren 
ihrec times a week for five 
months in written conversa- 
tion books." In the second 
school, the teachers v/rote to 
the children in their class- 
room with the same frequen- 
cy and for the same period of 
time. A third school, which 
served as a comparison 
school, did not use dialogue 
journals. 

The children usually wvote 
the first entry (although 
teachers of students of lower 
literacy development reported 
it was easier if they initiated 
the first entry) and read it as 
necessary to the parent or 
teacher, who wrote back 
using conventional spelling 
for any invented spelling. 
The children were encour- 
aged to draw, but this only 
occurred in the teacher- 
student dialogues (sec Figure 
1). If necessary, the adults 
read their entries aloud to the 
children. Many times the 
children incorporated in sub- 
sequent entries conventional 
spelling that was modeled (as 
in Figure 2). The adults were 
encouraged to match the 
children's entries in length 
and to ask open-ended 
questions. 




Figure 1. 



\oaa\j. 



aambrs an.c> 
■ rvtirtQ. 

^ «^oo \Xt -V* u>«rh. on 

(The child's writing and 
researcher's model arc 
marked here, for illusiraiion.) 



Figure 2. 
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lo April the 204 students 
were given the Sunford 
Achievement Test, which 
measures word reading, read- 
ing comprehension, word 
study skills, spelling achieve- 
ment, vocabulary, and listen- 
ing comprehension; the 
Metropolitan Achievement 
Writing Test, which measures 
holistic evaluation, sentence 
formation, word usage, con- 
tent development, and writing 
mechanics: and the Schonell 
Spelling Test, which has a 
dictated spelling format. 
When these tests were 
grouped to form a new 
"super-variable" the scores of 
the parent (ji<.039) and 
teacher (b.<.000) groups both 
singly and together {fl,<.004) 
were significantly higher 
than those of the comparison 
school. The holistic writmg 
evaluation and reading com- 
prehension scores accounted 
for most of the difference 
between the groups. 

The comparison group of 
students was not significantly 
higher than cither of the 
dialogue journal groups on 
any variable. The parent 
(B.<.01) and teacher (ii.< 05) 
groups both scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the com- 
parison group on the holistic 
writing evaluation. The 
parent group scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the 
teacher and comparison 
groups on several variables: 
reading comprehension 
(parent vs. comparison. ii.<.01; 
parent vs. teacher, il<.05); 
dictated spelling (parent vs. 
comparison, ^<.0S; parent vs. 
teacher, ^<.0\y, listening 
comprehension (parent vs. 
comparison, il<.01). sentence 
formation (parent vs. 
comparison, R<.01), word study 
skills (parent vs. teacher. 
p.<.01) and spelling (parent vs. 
teacher, ii<.01). 



An 4ddj*'nnal hypothesis 
tested was that a more inte- 
grated approach to language 
arts would result in higher 
intercorrelations among the 
specific outcome variables 
studied. Analysis of intercor- 
relations among the depen- 
dent variables across ihe 
groups showed that intercor- 
relations of reading, writing, 
and spelling measures were 
more irequent and higher for 
those students using dialogue 

journals. 

In summary, achievement 
on standardized tests was 
higher for students using 
dialogue journal writing, and 
the interrelatedness of the 
language arts outcome meas- 
ures increased with the use of 
the integrative dialogue 
journal approach. Dialogue 
journal writing with first 
graders, using invented 
spelling naturally facilitates 
the development of literacy, 
building on its oral language 
base. It is possible that dia- 
logue journal writing can be 
used by parents, teachers, 
volunteers, or older students 
in cross-age tutoring situa- 
tions with children begin- 
ning formal literacy instruc- 
tion. In time, it may prove to 
be a powerful, essential ap- 
proach to beginning literacy 
instruction. §§ 
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Editor's Note: 

This report of new 
research by Bode brings up 
some important issues. We 
thought it important to share 
the author's summary of her 
work with our readers, and 
our own comments and 
questions. — JS 

Did the comparison school 
have the same orientation 
toward literacy, invented 
spelling, etc. as the two 
dialogue journal treatment 
schools? We have often found 
that schools and teachers who 
use dialogue journals success- 
fully are more oriented 
toward a "whole language" 
approach than others. If 
there were some emerging 
philosophical differences 
between the srhools. the sig- 
nificant differences in out- 
comes Bode found may reficci 
more than just the dialogue 
journal treatment, even 
though schools were compa- 
rable objectively. Even so. 
such differences are worth 
pursuing. We have never 
argued for dialogue journals 
as a method of instruction, 
per se, and find that their 
effective use depends greatly 
on their context. 

The parent involvement 
project opens new dimensions 
for dialogue journal use. Wc 
have been looking for effec- 
tive models involving parents 
and children in written dia- 
logue. We plan to describe 
more of how Bode developed 
and maintained the parents' 
involvement in a future issue. 

Barbara has published 
another article in the April 
1989 issue of The Reading 
Teac.er, giving more infor- 
mation about this interesting 
research. 
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BRINGING HOME ANI> SCHOOL TOGETHER: 
WRITTEN DIALOGUE BETWEEN TEACHERS AND PARENTS 

Gillian Dowley McNamee 
Erikson Institute, Chicago, IL 



Teachers in a Head Start 
program in a black inner ciiy 
communiiy on Chicago*s wcsi 
side were looking for ways to 
improve the education of ihc 
children, particularly in the 
area of literacy development. 
One way they decided lo 
accomplish this was through 
more effective Cv^mmunica- 
lion between the school staff 
and the children's parents by 
letting the parents know what 
the children were learning, 
reading, writing, and enjoy- 
ing in school. Some of this 
sharing took place in parent 
meetings, but a unique 
teacher-parent dialogue in 
writing was developed as well. 

The teachers had a small 
notebook for each child, and 
every week they wrote one or 
two sentences in it about the 
child and sent it home with 
ihc child for the parents to 
read. The parents were asked 
to do the same and send the 
notebook back to school. The 
long-term goal of these writ- 
ten dialogues was to build a 
partnership between the 
home and school that would 
support the children's devel- 
opment by building a shared 
understanding of what they 
were doing, and what helped 
them grow and learn. The 
more the parents and teacher 
knew about what the children 
were like at home and school, 
the more connections and 
bridges could be made for 
them as they moved between 
the two settings. 

All comments in the 
notebooks had to be positive; 
if there was a problem or 
difficulty, it had to be handled 
in person or over the phone. 



The teacher and parents iiscd 
this opportunity lo highlight 
and mention some small yet 
pleasurable moment in the 
child's week. The children 
knew that their teacher and 
parents were writing about 
them in the notebook* and 
they loved hearing the 
entries read, sometimes over 
and over again. 

Initially, much work went 
into helping both staff and 
parents overcome self-con* 
scious feelings about their 
literacy skills and reminding 
them of the purpose of the 
dialogue. However, once 
initial hesitations were 
overcome, they both entered 
into the dialogue enthusiasti- 
cally. The teachers were 
motivated to write in order to 
slowly reinforce and empha- 
size the educational goals of 
their programs and reassure 
parents that their children 
were learning in develop- 
mentally appropriate activi- 
ties. The parents readily 
responded to the good feelings 
about their children embodied 
in the dialogue. These dyna- 
mics can be seen in the 
journal entries below, which 
come from the dialogues 
between one of the teachers 
and the parents of two diffe- 
rent children, The entries 
are presented here exactly as 
they were written. 

Dear Parent 

Today Natalie was the leader 
during our large motor 
activity, with her the 
children had a lovely time. 
Ms. Stevens 



Natalie made a car out of 
a box for me two days it was 
very pretty with her real car 
in it 

sign Caria 

Dear Parents 

Natalie played a game 

showiug her favorite letter 

from a chart, and saying the 

letter, 

Ms. Stevens 

Natalie went and played in the 
snow with her girl friend 
after school and make little 
snow man. 

Dear Parents 

Natalie played a new game 
with her friends. 

Thank you 

Ms. Stevens 

Natalie played with her girl 
friend and help make cake 
mth me and Joyce little girl 

Dear Parents: 
Natalie was very helpful 
today. She straighten the 
puzzle's in the puzzle rack, 

Thank you 

Ms. Stevens 

Natalie went outside and 
played with friend and played 
game 

Dear Parent: 
Natalie drew a beautiful 
picture of a tree with 
blueberries on it at the easel. 
Ms, Stevens 

Natalie played with her friend 
out door all day with her doll 



(continued on page 10) 
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Dear Parents: 
Natalie sung a beautiful song 
to her teacher that she made 
up I love you 

Ms. Stevens 

Natalie went to the store ^ith 
me and had lasts of fun 
playing on the bus and 
singing 

This parcnt-ieachcr 
dialogue rcHects several im- 
portant messages and shared 
understandings being built. 
First, both teacher and Parent 
comments are full of affection 
for the child; Natalie's 
achievements arc cherished 
at home and at school. 
Helping others, taking good 
care of belongings, and 
contributing to the group — 
be it family or classmates — 
are important values m both 
settings. Appreciation of 
learning in the context ot 
play is strong for both adults. 

In a dialogue between Ms. 
Stevens and a second parent, 
we can see that the teacher 
communicates and elicits 
from the parents good will, 
confidence, and respect for 
their child, which then 
become strong parts of the 
context of learning for the 
child at home and at school. 



Dear Parents 
Arthur share with the 
classroom what he had- for 
Christmas Arthur was very 
happy today. 

Ms. Stevens 

Dear teachers. 

Arthur was Very Good tnis 
Week at Home. Arthur Helped 
Make his Bed and take out the 

Trash- 
Ms Abbott 

Dear Parents 
At the animal show Arthur 
felt the skin of a real snake. 
Ms. Stevens 
Dear Teachers, 

Arthur has been very 
good He made angels in the 
snow. He also is trying to 
make a square, circle, 
triangle and a cross. 
Ms. Abbott 

Dear Parents: 
Arthur was very helpful 
today he ask if he could help 
tidy the classroom up. 

Thank you 

Ms. Stevens 

Arthur is doing very good 
this week. He knows how to 
make the letters B, D. C He is 
also trying to write his name. 
Ms. Abbott 



Dear Parent: 

Arthur enjoy lul'^'ig with his 
friends and teachers. He was 
very happy today. 
Ms. Stevens 

Dear Teachers: 
Arthur enjoyed going to the 
museum. Very much and all 
the animal 

Ms. Abbott 

It was surprising how 
simple and yet how powerful 
and satisfying this written 
exchange of comments was 
for all involved. For the 
adults in the community to 
feel that they could begin to 
write and read in this more 
public sort of way. even 
though their skills might 
need improving, was an 
important step in their own 
ongoing literacy develop- 
ment, as well as their child- 
ren's. Meanwhile, Head Start 
children watched the impor- 
tant adults in their lives talk 
about their growing up in 
positive and playful ways, and 
saw that a good deal of this 
important communication 
could be done through 
writing and reading. §§ 
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SPECIAL PULLOUT SECTION: THE TOPIC OF TOPICS 

Jana Staton 



"/ like to write a lot I dont know why maybe 
cause I got something to write," • Laura, age 1 1 



One major way in which dialogue journals arc 
distinguished from assigned classroom writing 
[and from many instances of assigned journal 
keeping] are that both student and teacher are 
relatively free to introduce and discuss almost 
any topic of interest. There is no guarantee, of 
course, that the other participant will find 
your topic interesting, but the freedom is there. 

But some teachers arc uncomfortable about the 
value of allowing students to choose their own 
topics, and thus uncomfortable with dialogue 
journal writing itself. This discomfort may 
come from the belief that topics have some 
inherent power to "make good writing happen.** 
Somewhere there is a set of "good topics** which 
every child will eagerly write about, even 
though we would never apply this same rule to 
conversation. And students encourage this 
belief by coming up and saying " I don't know 
what to write** - probably is a translation of **I 
don't know what vqu want me to write about.** 

WHERE DO TOPICS COME FROM? 

A topic is what any given discourse or text is 
•*about\ Tgoic is thus a relative concept, 
defined fay in relation to its particul:kr context, 
Linguistics, which studies and describes 
language scientifically, has admitted difficulty 
in defining "topic" beyond the notion of 
"aboutncss". The difficulty comes from the 
fact that topics exist at the deepest levels of 
communication, as the underlying propositions 
to which surface linguistic forms refer. A 
topic has no single structural feature to 
identify it, unlike nouns and verbs or other 
language forms {Keenan and Schieffelin, 1978). 

Topics arc subject to certain conventions of 
cooperation (called maxims) including 
relevance and inforraaiivcness. Topics are 
characterized as relevant to the entire flow of 
discourse, and writers or speakers cooperate 
with each other by providing enough, but not 
too much information about the topic in a 
clear and unambiguous manner. 

Providing sufficient, relevant information is 
made more difficult by the fact that in both 



thought and speaking, the **topic- changes 
continually, depending on what has gone 
before and on each participant's agenda for the 
conversation. It is this active process of 
construction which dialogue journals can best 
encourage and amplify, and in so doing, 
provide a bridge from thinking and speaking to 
effective writing. 

Dialogue journal conversations, like naturally 
occurring oral conversations, take advantage of 
and build on the fluid, internally generated 
nature of topics in human language. In an 
ongoing dialogue, topics emerge, develop, 
dissolve or merge into other topics, and arc 
dropped without external control or planning. 
It can be unnerving at first, but this kind of 
topic flow is close to thinking - a thinking 
together or mutual co-construction of ideas. 
For that very reason, dialogue journal writing 
is not like the precise, logical progression of a 
finished essay. Nor should it be, anynaore than 
a deep conversation with friends about an 
important topic is {in form) like the finished 
speech one might give about the same topic. 

In dialogue journals there tan be opportunity 
after opportunity for students to go through 
the complete mental process of choosing a topic 
focus, and constructing an initial comment on 
that focus. It is this mental activity which is 
so crucial, and is in fact the adult or mature 
thinking process at which children need to 
become more proficient. In real life, we arc 
always confronted with the need to focus on 
and define the problem to be solved, to ask 
good questions. Only in school, doing school 
tasks, is there much call for being able to 
answer questions and solve already constructed 
problems. While wc do not ask young children 
to think on this level unaided, the natural 
scaffolding provided in a dialogue enables 
them to gain access to and practice the 
strategies involved in focusing and developing 
a topic, with no penalties for failure. 

Learning to provide sufficient, relevant 
information about a topic in writing is one of 
the major problems for beginning writers, and 
for anyone with little exposure to written 
literacy. Whenever teachers "assign** a topic, 
they are doing all the mental work of deciding 
for the studeirt what is relevant and 
informative about an experience > : event. 
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Such topics then take on the ci^aractcrutic of a 
test Question, eliciting what can be called a test 
response. This short-circuits the necessarily 
complex thought processes that wc want our 
students to develop on their own. 

One confirmation of this argument is our 
impression that we have discovered relatively 
few dialogue journal entries, m which the 
topics lacked coherence and internal logic 
(although many elementary students do not at 
first mark topic shifts with paragraphs). 
Initially, we expected to find many «a|nP]« 
of the "topic associating" style described by 
Michaels (19S5). After analyzing entries for 
coherence and organization, we gave up this 
line of inquiry. Only much later did we look 
again at the essays of these same ""dents 
writing on assigned topics, and fo^n^J" 
examples ample evidence of implicit topics and 
sudden, unmarked topic shifts. Clearly, it 
seems that new research efforts might explore 
the relationship between the process of 
focusing and developing topics required m 
interactive written dialogues {in journals or on 
computer networks) and the resulting topic 
focus and coherence of the writing that results, 
in comparison to traditional classroom practice. 

WHAT HAPPENS IF STUDENTS CHOOSE 
THEIR OWN TOPICS? 

Specific topics always occur within the context 
of a frame or background, a larger space of 
knowledge, experience, etc. To say that 
dialogue journals work best when students are 
free to chose their own topics does not mean 
the teachers do not have an important task. 
The task, however, is one of defining and 
suggesting a broader frame or context order to 
get the conversation going, and to establish 
some limits for reasons of privacy. 

At the elementary level, dialogue journals seem 
to work best when this 'topic frame' or context 
is very broad, encompassing everything that 
impinges on the school day - recess, lunch, the 
school bus as well as the classroom and its 
members. Permitting students to choose their 
own topics allows them to integrate their own 
lives with school concerns. 

In contrast, at high school or adult levels, a 
more carefully defined frame can sometimes be 
helpful. Such a "frame" is usually related to 
the class or shared context, within which 



students are still free to bring up whatever 
topics concern or interest them, and also to 
depart into more social or personal concerns 
when necessary. 

In the upper elementary level class we studied 
where students were free to write about 
whatever topics they wished, academic topics 
were still addressed in over half the ent"« 
throughout the year (Staton and Peyton. 1988). 
The incidence of personal concerns and topics 
did increase as students and teacher got to 
know one another belter. It appears that if 
there are interesting things going on in the 
classroom, and genuinely difficult projects to 
accomplish, students will want and need to 
write about those topics as much as they do 
about more personal concerns, without having 
to be ''assigned." Then their comments come 
out of real thinking and puzzlement. 

At college, mutually engaging, substantive 
topics, which we call "hot topics", emerged 
from the general background of chit chat, 
space fillers, and question-answer exchanges 
after 9 or 10 turns (Staton, 1984). What was 
most interesting about this finding was that it 
was the number of exchanges, not the cTjrono- 
logical length of time, which determined when 
a student and teacher would find an interest- 
ing topic to carry them beyond desultory 
chatter. That is. if a teacher chose to have 
students write only once a week, "hot" topics 
would emerge after about 9-10 weeks (9 turns). 
In contrast, if a teacher chose to have students 
turn in their journals 2-3 times a week, hot 
topics emerged on the average after 3-4 weeks, 
again about 9 turns. 

The value of these continuing conversations wc 
call dialogues is that they offer students 
opportunities to acquire the strategics for 
focusing and elaborating on a topic, and of 
making their comments relevant, coherent and 
interesting for the other person. 
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Suggestions from Leslee Reed 



[These comments by Leslee Reed in response to 
common questions asked by teachers using 
dialogue journals provide one experienced 
teachers perspective on making dialogue journals 
work effectively in the classroom.] 

WHAT DO I TELL MY STUDENTS TO WRITE 
ABOUT? 

The best thing about the dialogue is that the 
Students decide what to write to mc. 1 am not 
responsible for telling my students what to 
write about! They generate their own topic.^ 
even on the first day of school. That first aay 
I usually suggest some starters, such as am a 
student in Room \\\ My suggestions arc so dull, 
that most students immediately reject them in 
favor of what': on their mind, and after thai, I 
never have to suggest ideas. Some days there 
isn't much to write about, and the students 
know that's OK, too. 

Jan. IS 

Laura; Yes. I >W// work more. Yes I read at home. 
Mrs. Reed Adrien he sey bad word to Mrs. L 
and sametains to me. 

On other days, when there is an important 
event or topic, the same child will write 
expansively. [Laura has just moved to the 
United States from Europe, and is ^earning 
English in a regular classroom.] 

Jan. 16 

Laura; Yes I like the film I fel sorry for all the 
people they did not ave ^ork but now they 
ave everything. Manin Luther King was very 
nice. 

I like to pleay tennes is good sports for 
me and for every bety. Mrs. Reed you can 
go too, for you it is good sports. You know I 
sa lot of people like 75 yers old they are very 
very very old for pleay tennes. des way is 
good for every bety. 

Mrs. Reed I owp [hope] e-^ery bety be in 
life [alive] cause lot of old people ded. My 
grand father and my grand Mother are ded. 
I sa my grand father ded he was very good 
man and good grand father but now is pes 
[passed] 2 yers. today I like to write a lot I 
danth know way meaybe cas I got 
samenithing to write. 

Every child has different interests and 
concerns; in one day, even though they have all 

DialoquB, VoK VI, 



sat through the same lessons and done the same 
work, they have different perspectives on what 
happened, and how they felt about it. I always 
suggest that vrs students tell mc what they 
liked and didn't like shout the work we arc 
doing-that gives them a wide latitude. Here 
are some brief excerpts which show just how 
creative and different students' topics arc in 
just one day, in the same classroom (March 10, 
1980, in this case.] 

Sam; / didn't think our presentation was well put 
across. We wrote a diferent one and I liked tt 
a lot because I wrote it myself, [but] it was 
a waste of time. 

Joan.* Today was Ok. You have to talk to Tai & 
Li: for me. I liked the speeches we did on 
Arbor day. 

Lorie; / liked doing that speech today because it 
got done. The art was messy, I could have 
done without it. 

Willie.* Today I enjoyed the lesson on looking at 
the plants. Perhaps I kept the magnifying 
glass to long but when you took it I wasn't 
half th'-oiigh. Tai still started calling me 
names and when Joan heard Tai, she called 
me the same name 

Some students are into sports, and will want to 
talk about that; girls at sixth grade are very 
interested in fashion and clothes, so 1 will ask 
ihcm what they think of high boots, and 
whether they think I would enjoy wearing 
boots like that! 

We also read a lot in my classroom, and they 
will often comment about a book they have 
just finished reading. So I might ask them if I 
would enjoy reading that book. So they have to 
evaluate their own reactions, and how mine 
might differ. I have students say "No, I don't 
think you would like it!" which always makes 
me a bit curious about the book. 

I think the dialogue journal is one of the best 
strategics to get student to think. They are so 
used to being told what to do, what to think, 
what to say and what to write. When they get 
into junior high and high school, they will 
suddenly be asked to start thinking for 
themselves, and we have to prepare them for 
autonomy. Th^i more we ask them to let us^ 
know what what they arc thinking, and wait 
No. 1, April 1989 ^ ^ 



for an answer, the more we cause them to 
think for themselves. 

I get this so much : "I really understood math 
today,"or "I'm still having trouble with this- I 
know you helped me. but I'm-still having 
trouble." It isn't just getting your kids to do 
dialogue journals, but getting them into a 
different wav of thinking -reflecting a bit 
more on what they are doing, whatever it is. 

Gordon.- Today ^vasni one of my best days. It 
was my very worst. I cant believe this. From 
nosv oil I am staying in at recess and at 
lunch. Because I cannot really have a good 
day when I am out there. 

Mrs. Reed.- Such a lot of good thinking! It ts 
your choice 10 stay m and you know it is ok 
H7i,? me. 

In the classroom, we cannot always wait for an 
answer, and students become so well'tramcd 
that they don't want to give an answer unless 
it's the right one. But the dialogue journal is a 
private space, and they have time to reflect 
and discuss their own ideas. That's why it s so 
important not to give students a list of 
suggested journal topics If you visited a young 
friend, you wouldn't begin the conversation by 
telling her the topics she might talk about! 

THE TEACHER'S TOPICS: WHAT DO I 
WRITE ABOUT? 

I try to always let the student initiate the 
topic, and then build on that topic, maybe by 
supplying information, or asking a question 
that is a genuine one- one that I don't know 
the answer to. It often helps to ask them to be 
a little more specific about some aspect of a 
topic that they have introduced. 

For children that you want to get a little more 
involved, you can ask their opinion about 
experiences that you know are of interest to 
them. "Did you prefer this or that?" so that 
they have a choice to make. When they have 
given their opinion, then you can go further in 
exploring with them why they liked it better. I 
tend not to ask information questions; I'm more 
interested in their opinions about things: 

Another general approach I use is to ask their 
advice. "We have some extra time on Friday: 



what do you thinl. wc should do?" You can 
take them into your confidence about your 
thinking and your problems: "I need to get the 
class more involved in choosing their own 
books for sustained silent reading. Do you have 
any suggestions about what would work?" It's 
so flattering when anyone asks us for an 
opinion. I love to do it when I'm^tarting a 
bulletin board. I'll appoint a committee and 
then in the journals, I will ask each one for 
suggestions. Often, they arc dumbfounded that 
I'm not just telling them what to do, but asking 
them to think and to give me ideas. Students 
are very important people but wc very seldom 
give them the opportunity to show their worth. 

Comparing lessons is even a good topic: if wc 
worked on fractions yesterday and today, I 
might ask if they understood it better today 
than yesterday. I always tell ray students that 
I am trying to be a good teacher, but that I 
have a lot to learn, and they can help me by 
telling me in their journals about my lessons, 
about what worked for them and where they 
had difficulty. Were they good, or bad, or 
boring?. If a lesson was boring, why? I use 
the journals to help the students become part 
of the teaching team, I don't want to teach 
them something they already know. 

HOW MUCH SHOULD I WRITE ABOUT A 
TOPIC? WHAT'S A GOOD RESPONSE? 

One of the few rules I set for myself-and it's 
obviously flexible- is not to write more than 
the student writes. If I get a brief entry from 
a child, I try to respond briefly. A long entry 
allows me to elaborate more, as I am sure that 
the child has done a lot of thinking about that 
topic, and will want to read more about it. 
With my students, writing about as much as 
they do in response has always worked well- 
and it's a good discipline for me as a writer, 
not to allow myself to go on and on but to get 
right to the point. 

Teachers have to make their responses interest- 
ing and worth reading, just as in a good con- 
versation. Yov; ';an't keep echoing what some- 
one else has said. You have to bring up a new 
topic, or think of a variation on the other 
person's topic. It's easy to just make a pleasant 
comment and move on, but that is a kind of 
laziness. I find that I learn so much from what 
my students write to Tnc: after so many years, I 
still can't wait to read what they write. 
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LEARNING FROM FIRST GRADERS HOW TO usij. uiai^^kmum:. jKj^^i^^^^. 

A TEACHER*S PERSPECTIVE 
Jill Dillard 
Summit Elementary, Cincinnati. Ohio 



My teaching is often a' 
rough draft- I set out with 
good plans, organized 
thoughts, and sound ideas, but 
once in the midst of things, I 
find myself refleciing-in- 
action (Schc*!, 1983), improvi- 
sing, and revising. It 
happened again when I 
introduced dialogue journals 
in a first grade classroom. 

On Wednesday, October 1, 
1986, I stepped into Room 106, 
introduced myself as the 
reading teacher, and presen- 
ted the students with the idea 
of '^lit logs" — dialogue jour- 
nals for book talks. "Mrs. 
Baum and I came to school 
very early this morning and 
made lit logs for you. 'Lit' is a 
nickname for a longer word. 
How many of you have a nick- 
name?..." Neither the teacher 
(a long-term substitute) nor I 
knew exactly how to go about 
the activity, so we decided to 
plunge ri^ht in and learn by 
doing. Teaming together, we 
used Nancic Atwcirs ideas 
(1985) as resources and de- 
signed our approach with her 
ideas in mind. We thought 
students could choose to write 
10 either of us and we would 
be able to respond back with- 
in the half-hour time frame 
we had set for the activity. 
We used this approach once a 
week and had a routine going 
by the time the first grade 
teacher returned frc a mater- 
nity leave. 

Thrilled by the students' 
responses, I renegotiated the 
activity and began a teaching 
partnership with Mrs. Maull. 
We continued using the same 
procedure, but it wasn't long 
before the initial way started 



to falter Doing lit logs re- 
quired on-the-spot thinking, 
rushing about the classroom, 
reading aloud, and talking. 
The immediacy of the situa- 
tion, the unpredictable nature 
of first graders, and the ordi- 
nary demands of everyday 
teaching caught up with us. 
The number of students 
writing each teacher became 
uneven and wc wanted our 
teaming effort to be equal. In 
addition, the first graders 
were becoming readers and 
writers themselves and were 
writing longer notes. The 
project was now taking 45 
minutes rather than 30 to 
complete in an already curri- 
culum-crowded day. These 
issues made us uncomfortable 
with this interactive writing 
experience. 

To combat the first of these 
dilemmas, we divided the class 
and suggested that one half 
write each of us. alternating 
teachers every week. Our 
solution for the other prob- 
lem was to respond to each 
student only once during 
ciasstime, and then make a 
second response later in the 
school day, away from 
students or at home. 

With the task managed to 
our satisfaction, we were 
more at case. Since wc were 
no longer tied up in our 
teacher concerns, we began 
picking up vibrations from 
the students, and we became 
even better at knowing how 
to do lit logs. 

Lexic wanted to know if 
she had to write about a diffe- 
rent book each week. We 
listened when she told us 
about a book's staying power 



and immediately gave the 
class the okay to continue 
topics from previous weeks. 

Janelle wasn't answering 
our questions, while others' 
responses were simply 
cloning them (Figure 1). We 
realized students had their 
own ideas about books apd 
needed freedom from our 
directives so they could 
express what mattered to 
them. Instead of asking so 
many questions in our letters, 
we began to make meaningful 
statements about reading, 
authors, and books (Figure 2). 
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When Matt wroie thai he 
wanted something different to 
read (we brought in stacks of 
books), books were traded, and 
lit log conversations natur- 
ally began to reflect these 
exchanges (Figures 3 & 4). 
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months, we learned what 
mattered wasn'l :b- number 
of words we wrote, but the 
simple fact that interaction 



Some students found it 
either more satisfying or less 
complicated to write the same 
teacher each week. Over time, 
we saw this too. It didn't 
matter to us anymore if our 
teaching responsibilities 
were even. We felt the force 
of the activity and sensed we 
were becoming more than 
"book buddies" with some 
students. 

Robert's note suggested 
Monday wasn't the best day 
for lit logs (Figure 5). Stu- 
dents were usually beginning 
new books and didn't have 
much to write about them. 
Schcduliiig lit logs the same 
day as oral book chats worked 
better. Students were able to 
rehearse some of their ideas 
in writing before the discus- 
sion groups met (Figure 6). 

Nancy wanted her 
teacher's responses to be 
shorter. The act of reading a 
lengthy letter bogged her 
down when she wanted to get 
on with her writing. Staccy, 
on the other hand, required 
longer notes. She wrote them, 
so it seemed only fair to write 
them back. During the 
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Not everything went 
perfectly when I tried lit logs 
in this first grade classroom. 
9ut rarely is my first draft the 
final. Things get {cont. p. 17} 
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Abdullah Mizhir, from the 
Irbid Directoraie of Education, 
Irbid, Jordan, learned about 
dialogue journals during a 
recent visit to the Center for 
Applied Linguistics, in 
Washington. DC. He returned 
to Jordan, eager to get the 
teachers he works with 
started. He writes the 
following: 

/ am glad to say that three 
of the high school teachers in 
Irbid City, where I supervise 
the teaching of English as a 
foreign language, have 
started keeping journals with 
their classes: each with a class 
of 30-40 students in grades 9. 
10. or 11. Students write three 
times a week (every other 
day) and their teachers write 
back every time. First 
reactions from both teachers 
and students are very 
encouraging. Both parties 
show enthusiasm and interest. 
Two teachers are planning to 
start soon. I keep visiting 
these teachers to encourage 

^OOOQOOOeOOOOQOOQOOO 



"Even an 'older' graduate 
student likes personal 
communication." 

I am finishing up my Ed.D. 
degree at New York 
University; I expect my orals 
will be spring semester, 1989. 
I was in a graduate-level 
seminar recently (not at NYU) 
with a very famous professor 
and his younger partner. 
They asked for "free 
responses" to the discussions 
and readings, and promised 
written comments on these 
informal weekly papers. 1 
was pleased, of course, at the 
prospect of a personal 
dialogue with them. Even an 
older graduate student likes 
personal communication. But 
I was disappointed, finally, at 
the tardiness and paucity of 
their responses. I'm sure the 
same thing happens to junior 
and senior high students and 
their overworked teachers. 
Any thoughts on this? 
Doris Armstrong 
286 North Maple Ave. 
Ridgewood. NJ 07450 



SEND US A NOTE! 

The next issue of Dialogue 
will focus on interactive 
writing in content area 
instruction. You may not be 
able to write a whole anicle, 
but you may have a thought, 
an idea, a practice or some 
research in process, or know 
about a good article about the 
subject. Send us a letter or 
brief note and we will publish 
it here! 



(Learning, cont. from p. 16) 
better with sensitivity, risk 
taking, and time. I had to face 
uncertainty just as I do each 
time I pull out a blank piece 
of paper. Being alert to possi- 
bilities helped me discover 
some of what to do. Much of 
the rest, like some of a 
writer's good stuff, came as a 
surprise. By getting in sync 
with the students and the 
situation (Yinger, 1988). I 
enabled myself to get inside 
the activity (Dillard. 1987). 
Then 1 could work with it. 
iearo from it. and design and 



invent as I went. Finding the 
way. like finding the words, 
was pan of the process of 
learning how to do lit logs. §§ 
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LEARNING HOW TO STUDY DIALOGUE JOURNALS: 
LEARM^u j^^g^j^cjjER.g PERSPECTIVE 

William P. Biniz 
Indiana University 



I believe th*t the 
following adage is very help- 
ful in conducting educational 
research: "if you don't know 
where you're going, you 11 
never get lost." Over the past 
year, this adage has been 
particularly helpful as I 
collafaoraicd with a teacher 
and a teacher-researcher on a 
research project exploring 
the use of dialogue journals m 
a first grade classroom. 
During this time I often felt, 
but was reluctant to admit, 
lhai I didn't know where 1 was 
going with this research. I 
had access to 25 dialogue jour- 
nals collected over a penod of 
one year and believed that 
these journals could teach me 
aloi. Unfortunately. I realty 
didn't know what to do with 
ihcra. 1 knew I couldn't get 
any more lost than I already 
was. so I just persevered. 

My interest in this project 
initially srcw out of curiosity, 
my eventual involvement 
came by way of invitation. 
Jill Dillard. the teacher- 
researcher in this project, is a 
colleague of mine. She and I 
have long shared an interest 
in literature-based reading 
programs, connections 
between reading and wntmg. 
influences of social context 
on learning, and reader- 
response theory. We have 
been curious, however, about 
how to link these interests to 
a practical strategy teachers 
could use everyday in their 
classrooms. 

One day Jill started talkmg 
to me about how she and a 
fellow teacher were using 
dialogue journals in a first 
grade classroom. The J/Jore 
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she talked, the more I became 
interested. JiH was particu- 
larly excited about both the 
quantity and quality of wn- 
ting the first graders were 
producing in class. She was 
less enthusiastic, however, 
about some of the unexpected 
problems she and the teacher 
had encountered trying to 
implement dialogue journals: 
i.e.. trying to respond daily to 
25 different students. We 
brainstormed about possible 
alternatives and modifications 
to the traditional notion of 
dialogue journals. 

For example, we figured 
that instead of the traditional 
notion of "written conversa- 
tions about self-generated 
topics," dialogue journals 
could be used to explore how 
children respond to literature 
they arc reading. I suggested 
substituting "Literature 
Response Journals" for 
dialogue journals and using 
ihem as a means to explore 
not only how first grade 
children respond to litera- 
ture, but also how teachers as 
dialogue partners respond to 
children. We agreed that 
exploring this use of dialogue 
journals would make an 
interesting action-research 
project, that Jill would collect 
• the data, and I would support 
her in data analysis. 

At the beginning of the 
school year, Jill and the 
teacher made a journal book- 
let for each student. Then, 
once a week during a 30- 
minute block of scheduled 
reading time, students were 
invited to write to them about 
whatever bouk(s) they were 
reading at the time, and they 



would writ's back. The books 
the children wrote about were 
self-selected pieces of litera- 
ture chosen from home, class, 
or school libraries. 

At the end of the year I 
decided to analyze 6 of the 25 
response journals. Although 
arbitrary. I fell this number 
would be manageable, allow 
an equal number of boys and 
girls, and provide enough 
opportunities to see some con- 
trasts. My first problem was. 
"Now that I have 6 journals to 
analyze, how do 1 go about it?" 
1 started by simply asking 
myself questions about what I 
wanted to know, that the data 
might be able to tell me. 
Throughout this project I had 
assumed that response jour- 
nals offered students a variety 
of learning opportunities. 
One important opportunity 
was to learn how to write by 
actually writing. Therefore, I 
decided to ask, "Does the 
amount of student and teacher 
writing in literature response 
journals increase, decrease, 
or remain stable over time?" 
I soon found out that it essen- 
tially did neither. 

For starters, I did a word 
count. All six students com- 
bined wrote a total of 2939 
words across 125 entries (an 
average of 23.5 words per 
emo')- "^^^ teacher mean- 
while wrote a total of 3224 
words (Avg. 26.0) across the 
same number of entries. 
Moreover, the amount of 
individual student writing 
ranged from a low of 407 total 
words (Avg. 18.5) to a high of 
660 total words (Avg. 30.00). 
The amount of teacher 
writing ranged from a low of 
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228 wtal words (Avg. 10.4) to a 
high of 697 (Avg. 31.7). 

Although the length of 
student and teacher writing 
did increase slightly over 
time, both were emtic. un- 
predictable, and characterized 
by peaks and valleys. For 
example, in one entry a 
student's response was 1 word, 
"No!**. In another entry his 
response consisted of 108 
words. This pattern was 
characteristic of teacher 
writing as well (Low = 7 
words; High « 90). 

Two important observa- 
tions emerged from these 
word counts. First, students 
who wrote the least were also 
the ones least written to by 
the teacher; students who 
wrote the most were also the 
ones most written to by the 
teacher. Second, ».he type of 
response the teacher made 
influenced the length of the 
response the student wrote. 
For example, students wrote 
little in response to teacher 
writing that was introduced 
by a personal fact and 
followed by a closed-ended 
question; i.e.. "I like your 
story. Which one is the 
funniest character?" 
Conversely, students wrote 
extensively to teacher writing 
that was introduced by a 
personal fact and followed by 
an open-ended question; i.e.. 
"I love book chats. Tell me 
something about your book." 

I wanted, of course, to go 
beyond word counts as an 
instrument for analysis. So, 
following Shuy's (1988) ana- 
lysis of language functions, I 
looked at student and teacher 
writing in terms of the 
-response functions" they 
reflected. Overall, students 
used more, as well as a greater 
variety of, "response func- 
tions" than did the teacher. 
This was probably due to the 
fact that much of the teacher 



writing, especially at the 
beginning of the yeir. con- 
sisted of asking questions. 
Student writing served to 
report general facts (32%); 
describe personal experiences 
(17%); answer teacher ques- 
tions (22%); make personal 
reactions and comments 
(13%); and issue evaluative 
comments (9%). Teacher 
writing served to ask ques- 
tions (40%); make evaluative 
comments (12%); encourage, 
invite, and support student 
efforts (11%); react and 
comment (13%); and affirm 
and confirm student 
responses (7%). 

Interestingly, the 3 giris 
seemed more personally 
involved in this activity than 
were the 3 boys. For example, 
the girls included more perso- 
nal facts (44%) than general 
facts (38%) in their entries 
compared with the boys, who 
included more general (61%) 
than personal facts (14%). 

So far 1 have only 
analyzed the 6 journals in 
terms of word counts and 
response functions. Now. I 
want to start re-examining 
tLcm to try to discover 
developmental patterns and 
categories. I have already 
taken a sneak preview. That 
preview has indicated that at 
the beginning of the year 
students were primarily text- 
bound; that is. they responded 
to literature in terms of iden- 
tifying and understanding 
single, isolated units, such as 
the title, the main character, 
the reason(s) for choosing a 
book and so on. As the year 
progressed, however, student 
responses reflected a sense of 
going beyond the book they 
were reading. They started 
making connections between 
characters and actions from 
previous books; making 
evaluations of books, book 
titles, and specific characters; 
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making predictions and 
referring to specific 
prediction strategies; and 
making recommendations and 
invitations about specific 
books to other students. 

One caveat about my 
approach to the research is in 
order. Analyzing the journals 
strictly from a researcher's 
perspective, as opposed to a 
teacher's or teacher^ 
researcher's perspective, has 
been frustrating. Throughout 
this project I have been an 
outsider to the context in 
which these dialogue journals 
were written. Consequently, 
my view is a decontextualizcd 
one, and therefore limited. 
What is important now is for 
Jill, the teacher, and 1 to 
conduct an analysis together. 
It is imperative that these 
dialogue journals, which were 
written in a context, be 
analyzed in a context. I look 
forward to that opponunity. 

For now, though, I feel 
safe in knowing several new 
things about dialogue jour- 
nals, I know, for instance, 
that they support children in 
learning how to better read 
and write. I know that they 
facilitate low-risk environ- 
ments, and allow for peaks 
and plateaus in leaminf^ 
And, I know that they invite 
social learning and collabora- 
tion. But, most importantly 
perhaps, is that I know dia- 
logue journals offer teachers 
a potential for dramatically 
changing how they see their 
students as well as how they 
see themselves as life-long 
learners. 

What I don't feel safe in 
knowing, however, is 
whether students would 
dialogue in the same manner 
with other students about 
literature, how dialogue 
journals support teachers and 
students in creating a 
community of readers and 
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DULOGUES BETWEEN DEAF AND DEAF EDUCATION STUDENTS 

Ann K. Lieberth 
Texas Christian University 



Recently, dere has b»cn 
heightened awareaets in "the 
United States of the need to 
develop basic literacy skills. 
The development of func- 
tional reading and writing 
skills has always been a 
challenge to educators of the 
deaf and hard of hearing 
(subsequently referred to as 
"deaD, whose students have 
traditionally experienced 
problems and delays in read- 
ing and writing. However, 
while instruction for the deaf 
has concentrated on develop- 
ing spoken or signed lan- 
guage and reading in addition 
to academic subjects, writing 
skills have received little for- 
mal instructional time. This is 
unfortunate, since the ability 
to communicate in writing 
may be the most effective or 
the only way to communicate 
with hearing people. 

In an attempt to assist in 
developing the writing skills 
of deaf children, as well as to 
prepare teachers-in-training 
to teach writing to these 
students, the following coop- 
erative project was designed 
and initiated. Nine 10-12 year 
old deaf students, enrolled in a 
school for the deaf, were 
randomly paired with nine 
college undergraduate stu- 
dents majoring in deaf educa- 
tion to interact in dialogue 
journals for a twelve-week 
period. The participants did 
not meet each other until the 
completion of the project, so 
all their communication 
occurred in writing. At the 
beginning of the project, the 
deaf students were asked to 
watch and write about an 
episode of the "Ghoslbusters" 
cartoon show, which provided 



a written language sample 
that the undergraduates 
analyzed using the Myklebust 
Picture Story Test (Myklebust. 
1965). After analyzing the 
language samples, the under- 
graduates targeted areas of 
language use needing remedi- 
ation or development. During 
the twelve weeks of writing, 
they were aware of the 
language needs they had 
identified and made a specific 
attempt to model those aspects 
of their writing in entries, 
along with a correct model of 
any other incorrect language 
usage that was evident. 

Examination of the 
journals throughout the 
twelve-week period indicated 
that both groups of students 
worked at communicating, 
and showed increased confi- 
dence and ability to communi- 
cate in writing. At the end of 
the twelve weeks, the deaf 
students were asked to view 
and write a summary of 
another episode of "Ghost- 
busters," and the language 
samples were again formally 
analyzed. A comparison of 
the samples before and after 
the project indicated reduced 
frequency of grammatical 
and spelling errors, increased 
use of correct punctuation, 
increased sentence length, 
and increased intelligibility. 
Improvements in writing 
were noted by the classroom 
teacher in the children's 
other work as well. In 
addition, the undergraduates 
demonstrated the ability to 
identify errors on a language 
sample, target aspects of writ- 
ten language for modeling, 
and plan and implement 
strategics for informally 



teaching writing. 

The results of this study 
have shown that dialogue 
journal writing between 
paired deaf elementary 
students and undergraduate 
students majoring in deaf 
education can provide bene- 
fits for both groups of parti- 
cipants, as well as the class- 
room teacher. The deaf 
students' reading and writing 
skills developed as they 
worked to make themselves 
understood and to clarify 
what their partner did not 
understand. The undergrad- 
uate students had the oppor-^ 
tunity to practice "teaching" 
writing. They had to find 
ways to promote more writing 
than yes/no answers, but at 
the same time stay within the 
language capabilities of the 
children. They had to model 
correct language usage with- 
out disrupting the dialogue. 
The classroom teacher was 
freed from spending time 
writing to each student, and 
could document their 
progress by reviewing the 
dialogue entries. 

This project is being con- 
tinued at the request of both 
groups of participants. In 
addition, a similar project is 
being initiated with younger 
deaf and hard of hearing 
children who are beginning 
writers, to assess the effects of 
dialogue journal writing on 
the development of their 
language skills. §§ 
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Writing with Mason: Tht 
emergence of authorship 
in young children. Nigel 
Hall (Ed.). London: *. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
1989. 

This brand new book about 
very young children's (as 
young as 3 and 4 years old. in 
a nursery class) development 
as authors in literacy-rich 
classrooms is delightful and 
provocative. The chapters are 
all written by classroom 
teachers who provided oppor- 
tunities for children to write 
authentically, for real 
audiences and real purposes. 
They studied their children's 
writing development as they 
carried out their normal 
teaching duties, and present 
here case studies of i/arious 
aspects of these young child- 
ren's emerging authorship. 

Three of the chapters are 
about interactive writing, in 
dialogue journals and letters. 
In one chapter ("The ladybird 
letters"), a nursery school 
teacher shows that although 
3- and 4-ytfar-old children 
lack many conventional lite- 
racy skills, they do not need to 
be prevented from engaging 
in the serious production of 
print. Given the opportunity 
to engage in a written dia- 
logue with a ladybird they 
had read about, the children 
entered in enthusiastically 
and corresponded for 6 weeks, 
using a combination of draw- 
ing and writing. 

The other two chapters 
("Young letter writers as 
authors" and "Dear Mrs. 
Duffy") show children who 
are a little older (around 5 
years old) working eageriy 
and effectively lo make their 
meanings in writing clear, 
becoming equal participants 
with their teacher in the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 

dialogue, and gradually 
finding their own voices in 
their wMing. 

The many examples of 
children's writing provided 
in each of the chapters arc 
not only entertaining and 
illustrative, but allow readers 
to do their own analysis and 
draw their own conclusions 

about the writing. 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQ 

Dialogue journal writing 
with first graders. 

Margaret Maguirc has just 
finished a 6-month study of 
the dialogue journal writing 
of 18 first grade children 
(both native And aonnativc 
English speakers) and their 
teacher in a Montreal inner 
city school. Her research 
report is entitled simply "An 
analysis of dialogue journal 
writing." The analysis 
focuses on language func- 
tions and cohesive ties, and 
there are plenty of examples 
of the children's writing. 

Some of the findings of the 
study were: 

. By the end of the project, 
writing bad become a natural 
form of communication for 
these children. All had posi- 
tive altitudes toward writing 
at the end of the study and 
believed that they could write. 

• The children whose native 
language is not English per- 
formed as well in the journals 
as tnose children who were 
native English speakers. 

• The overall approach to 
the writing and the teacher's 
response style influenced the 
complexity and coherence of 
the language produced by the 
children. There was an 
increase in entries, language 
functions, and cohesive tics 
when the children generated 
their own topics. There was a 



decrease in entries, language 
functions and cohesive tics 
during one period of the 
study, when a substitute 
teacher responded to the dia- 
logue joumils by correcting 
the written texts. When the 
most frequent mode of 
response used by the teacher 
was asking questions, the 
most frequent language 
function expressed by the 
children was responding to 
those questions. 
. The dialogue journal can 
play a major facilUative role 
in children's written lan- 
guage development, which 
includes reading and writing. 
First grade children, as 
demonstrated by those in this 
inner city school, can begin 
to write independently much 
earlier than has been tradi- 
tionally assumed. 

To get a copy of the report, 
send $12 (U.S.) to: 

Conseil scolaire de I'llc dc 
Montreal, Montreal. CANADA 



Where Do I Get It? 

In our last issue we 
reviewed a book chapter by 
James Britton that includes 
a section about dialogue 
journal writing and we 
inadvenently neglected to 
give adequate information 
for obtaining it. 

''W riling and reading in 
the classroom," will appear 
in Writing and reading: 
Collaboration in the 
classroom, Anne Haas Dyson 
(Ed.), to be published by the 
National Council of 
Teachers of English in 1989. 
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DIALOGUE IN CONTENT AREA INSTRUCTION: PROMISE AND PRACTICE 



Dialogue journals arc ac- 
cepted and praised for the 
personal communication 
they provide teacher and 
student and for the function- 
al language experience they 
provide, but many teachers 
arc uncenain about their 
potential for the mutual con- 
striction of knowledge in 
content areas. At the ele- 
mentary level, dialogue jour- 
nals easily provide rich op- 
portunities for discussions of 
classroom topics. But in sub- 
ject classes at secondary lev- 
els, or wherever students 
and teachers meet only a few 
hours a week, many teachers 
have been concerned about 
whether dialogue journals 
would contribute to learning 
as well as to student-teacher 
understanding. 

This issue examines the 
use of dialogue journals in 
various areas of instruction: 
science, social studies, math, 
linguistics^ and foreign lan- 
guages. It reflects t starch 
for ways to engage every 
student in active discussion 

the concepts and skills be- 
ing learned. 

The contributors to this 
issue describe the promise 
and benefits of dialogue 
journals in content area 
classes, especially math and 
science, and focus on the 
practical problems of using 
them. Kessler and Rose both 



suggest combining the tradi- 
tional open-topic approach 
with a more directive for- 
mat. Little and Seidenstein 
found that tic dialogue jour- 
nals enhanced and focused 
their teaching of elemen- 
tary math and high school 
physics, respectively. Based 
on her research on dialogue 
journal use in a high school 
math class, Andrews pro- 
vides valuable suggestions 
for increasing the effective- 
ness of dialogue journals at 
the secondary level. 

Steffensei^in and Steer 
stress the value of dialogue 
journals for interesting stu- 
dents in courses which are 
"difficult" and ^boring." 
Steer says her students' dia- 
logue journals become "the 
seedbed from which other, 
more public writing will 
emerge." Dolly questions 
how to ensure that most stu- 
dents do discuss course topics 
and concepts, without mak- 
ing the dialogues repetitive 
and boring to read. 

Martin demonstrates how 
dialogue journals adapt to 
foreign language students* 
widely varying proficiency 
levels. Maguire shows how 
dialogue journals can bring 
even severely learning dis- 
abled students into the world 
of knowledge. 

One unresolved issue is 
how dialogues can retain a 



mixture of the personal top- 
ics of interest to individual 
students, and the more gen- 
eral concerns and issues 
which teachers need and 
want to discuss. We remind 
teachers again that dialogue 
journals work best when 
both partners bring up top- 
ics of interest, so even in less 
directive formats teachers 
can and should use the op- 
portunity to discuss the con- 
tent area topics. As we see it, 
dialogues in specific subject 
areas are not just a **nicc 
thing to do if there's time/ 
but an essential part of the 
process of acquiring knowl- 
edge. Without such dialogues 
in some fomi — oral or writ- 
ten, students cannot become 
active participants in con- 
structing knowledge which 
is truly theirs. 

One could argue that the 
goal of education is to help 
individuals integrate per- 
sonal and trans-personal or 
"objective" knowledge. In 
this integration, one's direct 
experience gains increas- 
ingly powerful and far- 
reaching meanings, and the 
knowledge one acquires 
about the world and its tasks 
is increasingly made person- 
al and one's own. Dialogue 
joumals in content area 
classes have the potential for 
engaging students directly 
in this integration. JS. 
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INTERACTIVE WRITING IN CONTENT ARE^^^ 
A PROMISING PRACTICE FOR ALL LEARNERS 

Carolyn Kesslcr 
University of Texas at San Antonio 



In an emry in her dia- 
logue joumai. Inna. a third 
grader acquiring English as 
a second language, wrote: 

/ like dialogue Jurnals be- 
cuse it is fun. It is useful be- 
cause I get IQ tzll what 
things that ! don't want oth- 
er people to know. And to 
talk but on paper. We can 
also express felings and 
thoughts. Dialogue jurnaiss 
are also importined for in- 
formation. It helps us solve 
problems that we miyt have. 
Dialogue jurnals are very 
useful. 

Irma had a good understand- 
ing of the value of ioterac- 
livc writing with her teach- 
er in a dialogue journal (DJ). 
She knew that partnerships 
can be formed as each par- 
ticipates in the development 
of the dialogue. She came to 
know and trust her teacher 
on a personal level, forming 
that special rapport which 
allows for the expression of 
feelings and thoughts. But 
Irma also saw the dialogue 
journal as a medium for 
learning new things and for 
clarifying concepts she 
didn't understand well. She 
pointed this out in her ob- 
servation Uiat the DJs are 
important for information 
and problem-solving. In a 
later entry, Irma wrote: 

.../ would like to be learn- 
ing about the world and how 
people c s' befor we did and 
what kin;. ' animals there 
was on ear.,1. Also I would 



like to learn about dinsourse. 

To this entry. Inna's teacher 
responded: 

The history of man is fas- 
cinating. You'll be learning 
more about that in middle 
school and high school. 
What I can do in class is 
bring a timeline that shows 
x/iaf has happened since 
man has been on earth. 
...We talked about dinosaurs 
in Science, remember? I 
have some material on other 
dinosaurs that we can do. 
Thanks for your ideas, Irma! 

For second language lear- 
ners of English the dual task 
of acquiring a new language 
and learning new concepts 
in content areas is. to say the 
least, formidable. Neverthe- 
less. ESL teachers are now 
recognizing that interactive 
writing can help the simul- 
taneous acquisition of Eng- 
lish and content-area con- 
cepts. 

What has become clear m 
my experience with interac- 
tive writing in dialogue 
journals is that students en- 
joy the chance not only to 
interact privately with their 
teacher but also to use this 
medium to learn school con- 
tent. Close examination of 
numerous DJs in which stu- 
dents can select their own 
topics reveals that they fre- 
quently select topics from 
content areas — everything 
from asking about adverbs 
and predicates to the history 



of the human race. The in- 
teractive writing afforded by 
the DJ can be a very useful 
source of information and of 
solutions to problems, just as 
Inna observed. The forms 
that interactive writing in 
content areas can take are as 
open as the imagination and 
crcativitiy of the teacher. 

One form of interactive 
content-area writing is what 
wc call a Think and Write 
Journal (TWJ). A fifth-grade 
team of ESL and content area 
teachers are exploring its 
use with heterogeneous 
classes of native and non- 
native speakers of English, 
in addition to the regular 
open-ended DJ. These two 
types of interactive journals 
serve complementary pur- 
poses. The free-flowing, in- 
formal, non-evaluated DJ al- 
lows for student topic 
selection and serves to estab- 
lish and maintain those spe- 
cial relationships between 
teacher and student that 
keep the affective filter 
down and facilitate learning 
processes. The TWJ. which is 
also written dialogue, focuses 
on a specific content area. 
With this particular teacher 
team, students keep TWJs in 
science and social studies. 
Topics for the TWJs are 
finely tuned to units of study 
just completed. Giving a very 
specific topic with a speci- 
fied format eventually 
enables learners to generate 
an essay of at least three 
paragraphs without access to 
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the textbook or other re- 
sources. The fonnal asks for 
a summary in the first para- 
graph to indicate overall un- 
derstanding of the topic. The 
second paragraph requires 
reflection on what more -the 
learner would like lo know 
about the topic or what part 
was besi-likcd. The third 
asks for spccificaion of the 
least understood part of the 
topic. 

Implementing the TWJ 
takes time. The cognitive, re- 
flective thinking needed for 
effective ''think and write" 
develops gradually. Learners 
deal not only with compre- 
hension of a topic, but with 
analysis, synthesis and eval- 
uation — challenging tasks 
for all lecmers. An early en- 
try about the American Rev- 
olution in the social studies 
TWJ of ESL student Anita 
illustrates some of the diffi- 
culties she had getting 
started. 

/ learned "^ahi the Revol- 
utan about, and how the 
cottin gin was working. 

The pan I liked the best 
was whene we had the revol- 
utan and went free and had 
freedom and livert^' even if 
I dont under sand it. 

I didn't under sand why 
we brock away from grait 
brente. 

Responding to Anita's com- 
ments, the teacher wrote: 
The United States broke 
away from Great Britain so 
that we could be free and in- 
dependent , We didn't want 
Great Britain to tell us what 
to do. 

This interaction gave Anita 
the opportunity to write 
about her studies, even 
though her proficiency in 
English was very limited. At 



the same time, she received ^ 
information about the ''why'* 
of the American Revolution, 
and the correct spelling of 
Great Britain. She was 
Icaraing concepts about U.S. 
history at the same time that 
she was learning to express 
herself in English. 

Unlike the open-ended di- 
alogue journals, the TWJs are 
evaluated for completeness 
and accuracy in dealing 
with concepts, using a sim- 
ple >/+ for outstanding, v for 
satisfactory, and >/- for in- 
complete or incorrect. This 
serves to correct any serious 
misconceptions about the 
content, but docs not affect 
the course grade. Students 
look forward to this feed- 
back, and typically those 
with other than want to 
read and discuss the top en- 
tries. This kind of coopera- 
tive interaction gradually 
leads to better writing from 
all learners. The evaluation 
of Anita's first attempt, 
above, was Clearly, she 
was not yet able to use writ- 
ing easily to express her un- 
derstanding of the topic nor 
to reflect on what more she 
would like to know about the 
American Revolution. But 
she had started the process. 

In the following TWJ 
science entry after a unit on 
electricity, later in the year, 
the effects of interacting 
with others and helping one 
another team are evident in 
the writing of bilingual 
Diana: 

/ have learned that you use 
electricity in many ways. 
You use electricity at home 
and in school. Also in facter- 
ies. You use electricity in 
many different places. To be 
useful, electricity must be 
changed to other kinds of 
energy. Electricity is also an 
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important source of light 
and heat, ,.,Each day amounts 
of energy or elec:ric(d ener- 
gy are used in homes, 
schools, and offices. You use 
a certain amount of electric- 
ity when you watch televi- 
sion for an hour. You use a 
different amount when you 
read for 2 hours by the light 
of a lamp,.., 

I liked the best part when 
we get to do expiernment*s 
from the book, I liked it be- 
cause you get more fun and 
could rememember and 
learn something, 

I didn't understand when 
the battery had the nail and 
the nail got hot and it 
couldn't pick up the paper 
clip. We did that again, then 
it worked. But how come it 
got hot and why is the nail 
picking up the paperclip the 
second time and not the first 
time I did that? 

This entry demonstrates con- 
siderable writing fluency 
and accuracy as well as a 
good grasp of concepts about 
electricity. And with ease 
Diana can ask her teacher 
about something she didn't 
understand, knowing she 
will receive an answer. For 
the teacher, TWJs provide a 
means for discovering gaps 
in student knowledge and for 
responding with clarifica- 
tions in a non-threatening 
form. 

A variation of the TWJ is 
to integrate it with a cooper- 
ative learning model, using 
peer-peer interaction in ci- 
ther spoken or written form, 
before the journal is given 
to the teacher. This variation 
taps many of the factors that 
facilitate second language 
acquisition: genuine dis- 
course, meaningful contexts, 
student-student interaction, 
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(Interactive, cont. from p. 3) 
affective encouragement, 
self-confidence, risk-taking, 
development of higher cog- 
nitive levels, integration of 
oral and written modalities, 
student control of learning, 
and student generation of 
knowledge — factors which, 
in fact, help all learners. 

A content-area journal m 
math for a third-grade ESL 
learner shows interaction ot 
these factors when Francisco 

writes; 

Today I learn that a cube 
has flat face, an a cube has 
12 straight eges. an a cube 
has eight corner, dove a 
cube have a curbed? 

And the teacher responds. 

Francisco, 1 can tell that 
you already know a lot about 
cubes. I am very pleased. 
Let's look at our cube and 
find out if it is curved or not. 
(Response includes a 



graphic of a cube.) 
After working with a model 
of a cube. Francisco writes 
in his journal: 

Today we did a model of a 
cube it was fun. An a cude 
does not have curved. 

A writer's creation of a 
text draws on the interaction 
of conceptual and linguistic 
knowledge as well as affec- 
live responses. For Francis- 
co, as for other learners at 
all levels of English lan- 
guage proficiency, native 
and non-native speakers, 
these factors interplay to 
foster language and cogni- 
tive development when 
learners engage in writing 
for an audience. 

Interactive writing — 
genuine, meaningful writ- 
ten discourse — is a powerful 
way to integrate content 
areas and second language 
acquisition. From the litera- 



ture on writing across the 
curriculum, process writing, 
and a whole language ap- 
proach for naiivc Speakers 
of English we have strong 
evidence that writing is a 
means of learning. We can 
expect the same principles lo 
hold for ESL learners. Em- 
powering learners for aca- 
demic success necessarily 
brings together content arc- 
as and genuine writing, for 
they are intrinsically con- 
nected. §§ 

// would like to express my 
graUtude to Valerie CanMU 
and Rita Garcia, the teach- 
er team at Southwest Inde- 
pe^.dent School District. San 
Antonio. Texas, who piloted 
the TWJ with their fifth 
graders as well as ESL and 
content area teachers Anita 
Herrera and Brigitte Deyle of 
the Northside Independent 
School District. San Antonio]. 
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A ROLE FOR INTERACTIVE WRITING IN ALL CLASSES? 
FACING UP TO SOME PROBLEMS 

Martha Dolly 
Frostburg State University 



As each new semester 
draws near. I ponder how to 
incorporate dialogue journal 
writing into my classes, or 
whether to use it at all. Re- 
search (Markman, 1983) and 
personal experience con- 
vince me of its value in im- 
proving students' attitudes 
toward writing, if not their 
writing itself, yet I have en- 
countered several discourag- 
ing problems. Each time I 
try a new strategy to solve 
one problem* a new one 
crops up, I suspect that simi- 
lar problems occur in using 
dialogue journals in content 
area classes as well, and per- 
haps ihcj? arc ways of ad- 
dressing them that I have so 
f" overlooked. 

Of the six semesters I have 
used dialogue journal writ- 
ing in freshman conposi- 
tion, the first was the most 
successful. The students' en- 
♦rics» which were to deal pri- 
marily with concerns about 
writing, revealed some of 
their fears and misconcep- 
tions that I probably could 
not have discovered any 
other way. One young iady^s 
m^ iher had instilled in her a 
deep fear thai her essays ia 
college were likeJy to fail be- 
cause they were too short. 
Am ther student asked me in 
the journal to help him with 
his need for perfection, 
which was blocking his fur- 
ther writing. CJn answer to 
your comment,,., I do feel 
that I need to have a great 
Intro to go with my pa- 



per, Whoi can I do to pre^ 
vent this feeling, or get 
around it?") I wondered if 
this misconception might ex- 
plain why Mike's essays 
tended to -fizzle out/ With- 
out the journal, it might 
have taken me much longer 
to discover that he was wor- 
rying over his introductions 
to the point of being unable 
to develop his essays. The di- 
alogue journal thus gives 
students an opportunity to 
record concerns as they 
arise and guarantees them a 
response to issues that they 
may never have the occasion 
to bring up in class or even 
in their regular writing 
conferences with me. 



Vm so conulnGsd of 
Its ualue for helping 
students r&^tuSye 
uforrles and miscon** 
ceptions about writ- 
ing that rm loath to 
Discard It, yet Vm 
not ready to return 
to the original, tra- 
ditional dialogue 
Journal format, 

The problem that first 
semester was that so many 
students brought up the 
same issues that I found my- 
self trotting out the same 
principles, suggestions, and 
reassurances over and over. 



At least half a dozen students 
lamented their lack of confi- 
dence IP their writing, even 
more requested advice on 
overcoming writer's block, 
and a dozen or more wanted 
to know how they could bet- 
tcr express their thoughts in 
writing. Even though no two 
responses are ever identical, 
making the same points time 
after time can become tire- 
some. I found after the first 
month or so that I was not 
enjoying these exchanges 
the way I had those with my 
ESL students, whose entries 
were not limited to writing 
concerns and covered every- 
thing from marketing chop- 
sticks to avoiding arranged 
marriages. Covering the 
most common problems and 
concerns in composition 
class rather than responding 
to them in the students' jour- 
nals was not the answer. 
Students benefit more from 
discussing an issue at the 
time it is introduced rather 
than waiting, 

I experimented with hav- 
ing students bring their 
journals to each writing 
conference, beginning the 
session by discussing orally 
a concern with writing the 
student had identified in the 
journal. In theory this 
"should work well, because 
the teacher immediately re- 
sponds to the student's 
(Role, continued from p, 5) 
concern and seeks clarifica- 
tion and elaboration where 
necessary. The oral inter- 
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DIALOGUE JOL'SNAJ S IN MATHEMATICS COURSES 



Barbara Rose 
Roberts Wesleyan College 
Rochester, NY 




Using dialogue journals lo 
support the learning of 
maihemaiics can benefit the 
student as writer, the teach- 
er as reader, and the student- 
teacher interaction in the 
classroom. Because of the 
highly symbolic nature of 
mathematics, many students 
strive to merooriz<!. plug new 
numbers in old formulas, 
and negotiate the "product 
without intemalixing the 
process. In 'addition, the af- 
fective aspects of mathemat- 
ics learning are often over- 
looked in this discipline that 
many erroneously regard as 
objective yet mysterious. 

An exciting entrfe to an 
internalized, personalized, 
making-of-meaning ap- 
proach to learning mathe- 
matics is through dialogue 
journals. Consider the fol- 
lowing scenario I have used 
in a variety of college 

action makes up for the lack 
of a written record of the 
teacher's comments, and dis- 
cussing a problem such as 
"getting started" six or eight 
limes is less tedious than 
wriung about it. However, 
ray students wrote shorter 
and less significant entries 
in these "conference jour- 
nals" than they had when 
ihe interaction was carried 
on entirely in writing, i 
suspect that they saw no rea- 
son to write what they could 
say when they arrived for 
the conference. If I wasn't 
going to write to them, why 



milhemaiics courses. 

After I distribute spiral- 
bound notebooks to the stu- 
dents on the first day of 
class, along with a ^cel ex- 
plaining the rationale and 
procedures for journals, I 
discuss the two kinds of writ- 
ing to be done in them. On 
the right-hand pages, the 
students are to writ^. sponta- 
neous entries outside of 
class. This , writing is left 
unstructured: I encourage 
students to write about how 
ihey feel about mathematics, 
the class, the teacher, the 
textbook, tests, or about spe- 
cific concepts covered- They 
can also summarize, write 
definitions in their own 
words, ask questions, or take 
a problem they can't solve 
and write about it, show 
what they have done so far. 
and try to talk their way 
through the problem. Since 

should they write to me? 

I'm left wondering, as a 
new term approaches, how 
to use dialogue writing this 
time, or whether to use it at 
all. I'm so convinced of its 
vaiue for helping students 
resolve worries and miscon- 
ceptions about writing that 
I'm loath to discard it. yet I'm 
not quite ready to return to 
the original, traditional dia- 
logue journal format. Per- 
haps, since no single ap- 
proach is ideal for all 
learners. I'll offer students 
the option of receiving oral 
or written responses from 



students often complain 
about not having anything 
to say. I provide an optional 
list of topics. In addition. I 
suggest that students write 
entries before and after each 
test, responding to their 
preparation for and feelings 
about each test and errors 
they have made. 

The left-hand pages are 
reserved for freewriting ex- 
ercises in class. These fo- 
cused writing activities are 
in response to a question or 
topic that I pose, and gener- 
ally relate to the particular 
mathematics content being 
studied. At the beginning of 
class, I might ask students to 
write for several minutes on 
topics such as: What still 
bothers me about solving re- 
lated rates; What was my 
biggest problem with the 
homework?; Summarize the 
process of finding the 

me. I don't expect to discover 
any magic formula, but 1 
trust that others' accounts of 
using dialogue journals in 
-ontent areas will help me 
modify and refine my use of 
interacrive writing in teach- 
ing composition. §§ 

REFERENCE 
Maritman. M. C. (1983). 
Teacher-student dialogue 
writing in a college composi- 
tion course: Effects upon 
writing performance and 
attitudes. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 45 , 
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(Dialogue, cant, from p, 6) 
maximum value of a continu- 
ous function on a closed in- 
terval; What is statistics? 
(Before starting this unit) 
How do I fee! about the test I 
took yesterday? What does 

mean? 

When students end a class 
with a short frccwrite. they 
can respond to question^ 
such as: What was the main 
idea of today's lesson?; What 
is the muddiest issue in this 
unit on solving linear equa- 
tions?; What is the process 
of integration by parts?; 
What questions do 1 have 
from this lesson? 

Frccwriting during class 
can rcfocus students on the 
material or allow them to ex- 
press frustrations or ask 
questions. U can also be used 
before an exam to clear stu- 
dents' minds, or at any point 
during class for responses to 
questions. 

I collect the journals reg- 
ularly and respond to both 
types of writing. As I re- 
searched students engaging 
in various journal writing 
tasks* I determined that 
there arc benefits to the stu- 
dent as writer, the teacher as 
reader, and the classroom 
due to the student-teacher 
interaction in dialogue jour- 
nal writing about mathemat- 
ics (Rose, 1989). 

BENEFITS TO THE 
STUDENT AS WRITER 

• Affect - The writing has 
a clarifying and empower- 
ing effect on students 
through the expression of 
and reflection on their feel- 
ings about the course, math- 
ematics, and schooling. 

. r^rmnnt knowledge > It 
increases the students' tech- 
nical knowledge of mathe- 
matics, by providing better 



understanding of the mate^- ^ 
rial covered in the course 
and the stimulus for person- 
al inquiry into the subject 
matter. 

• Prnrgsses - It improves 
students' learning skills in 
mathematics through reflec- 
tion on Ac process of doing 
mathematics. 

• f; ffpceptiQn - It devel- 
ops students' beliefs about 
the nature of mathematics 
and the goals of learning 
mathematics. 

creases the comfort and 
competence students feel 
with writing. 

BENEFITS TO THE 
TEACHER AS READER 

• The writing provides 
teachers with a rtii!S^^^^^<^ 
I pqL by which to become 
aware of individual needs of 
their students and be able to 
respond to them both indi- 
vidually and corporately. 

• It produces a n^ord of 
St yHent df yftlnpnient, which 
can help the teacher evalu- 
ate the growth which occurs 
as a result of the course. 

• It supplies feedback on 
the course which can lead to 
both short-term adjustments 
in the course and long-term 
pedagogical improvement. 

BENEFITS DUE TO THE 
READER-WRITER INTER- 
ACTION 

. niialirv an(^ Onantitv of 
f^mpitinicattnn - The private 
and ongoing dialogue be- 
tween the teacher and each 
student builds a more posi- 
tive relationship between 
students and teacher indi- 
vidually and results in en- 
hanced classroom communis 
cation. 

. Pff^nnalizeri atmos- 
phere - Student^ and teacher 



gfow more accountable to 
each other and build mutual 
trust as they come to know 
each other in a more hu- 
manistic way. 

• ClaSSrfl^"^ rannon - As 
communication and person- 
alization occur, the resulting 
positive rapport created in 
the classroom can enhance 
both personal and academic 
growth as students and 
teachers work in a coopera- 
tive and caring climate, 
rather than an impersonal 
or adversarial one. 

Whatever the grade level 
or content area, writing 
about the content can work 
because with every item stu- 
dents write, they construct 
personal meaning with their 
language. This is what 
learning is all about, and it 
can happen in a mathemat- 
ics course using dialogue 
journals. §§ 

REFERENCE 

Rose, B. J. Using expressive 
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FIRST-TIME USE OF DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN 

MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE CLASSES 
Cathy Little. Lewisville Independent School District (Texas) 
Bennett Seidenstein. Anne Arunde. County Schools (Mary.a d, 
Roslyntf Seidenstein. CaUfomU State Polytechnic Un.vers.ty 
John Madison. State Unive«ity of New York at Plattsbnrgh 




After using and promot- 
ing dialogue journals for 
many years in our under- 
graduate and graduate 
methods courses in teacher 
education, we (J. Madison 
and R. Seidenstein) have 
been interested in getting 
feedback about them from 
those we have taught. The 
feedback has been over- 
whelmingly positive, and we 
have been pleased with the 
growing interest in and ped- 
agogical credibility of inter- 
active writing. However, 
since writing is perceived as 
social/language behavior, 
most of the feedback has 
been focused on aspects of 
commuaication and writing. 
Since we believe that inter- 
active writing can be effec- 
tive for all classroom teach- 
ers, we were particularly 
intcresicd in responses of 
teachers using dialogue 
journals in the areas of 
mathematics and science. 
Cathy Little, a fourth grade 
teacher and Ben Seidenstein. 
a high school science teach- 
er, provided us with some in- 
teresting and useful insights 
about their first-time experi- 
ences with "dialoguing" in 
these subject areas. 

DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN 
ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS 

Cathy Little was intro- 
duced to dialogue journals in 
Roslynn Scidenstein's grad- 



uate mathematics methods 
courses and had journaled 
with her students in an un- 
dergraduate mathematics 
methods course. In her 
fourth grade classroom. 
Little found that when stu- 
dents wrote about mathemat- 
ics, their entries expressed 
personal likes and dislikes 
regarding math as well as 
their (mis)uaderstandings 
about :he subject. In Little's 
opinion, dialogue journals 
provide a vital link among 
the teacher, the students, 
and the content area. The 
following excerpts are from 
her fourth graders. 

Dear Mrs. Little 

I feel great about math. It 
let's you brain work hard. 
It's fun. I like it alot. (Ann) 

Yo Mrs. Little 

1 still think math stuped 
and i still don't like Because 
laugh at me. Sot with me. 
Because / use my fingers and 
1 make a lot of eighties and 
seventies and the tangrames 
a pretty cool and your real 
nice. (Kevin) 

Mrs. Little 

/ have finally got what 
mult, is two factors that 
equal a product. And I think 
division is two numbers that 
equal a quotient and they 
sometimes have a remainder. 
Me and my mom studied 
these. (Note: I did not look 



these up.) (Terri) 

Dear Mrs. Little. 

Yes, it is that we are 
working on the base ten 
blocks and writing on paper 
at the same time. Now do you 
understand what I mean. I 
understand division and I 
understand base ten blocks 
too. But when they get to- 
gether I don't understand 
them. And that is what I 
mean. Your student. Terri 

Little found the use of dia- 
logue journal writing to be 
her most effective tool in the 
mathematics classroom for 
assessing student perfor- 
mance, understanding of 
content and concepts, and 
getting feedback on her 
teaching. 

DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN 
SECONDARY SCIENCE 

After many discussions 
with his sister. Bennett Sei- 
denstein became interested 
in the possibility of using di- 
alogue journals in his "hard- 
to-teach" high school physi- 
cal science classes. Many of 
the students were enrolled in 
these courses to fulfill a re- 
quirement or because it was 
perceived as an easy course. 

Upon examining the jour- 
nal entries. Seidenstein 
found that ihey fell into 
three general categories. 
The above-average students 
seemed to understand the 
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purpose for the journal tnd 
used the opportunity to do 
reflective writing and to co- 
muaicate personally with 
Ben about course material. 
The average students stjug* 
gled both with the concepts 
and material of the course 
and with the idea of journal 
writing. Their entries dem- 
onstrated attempts to write 
reflectively, but many were 
superficial The below- 
average and unmotivated 
students wrote very brief 
statements regarding course 
content and rarely made 
comments on the personal 
level. 

At the end of October, Sci- 
dcnstcin asked his students 
the following questions: 

L How has the journal 
helped/not helped so far in 
this course? 

2. Are you using t^ ^ jour- 
nal to its fullest potc^uial? 

3. What question(s) do 
you have about what wc are 

studying now? 

The following arc some 
samples cf responses to these 
questions. 

Jackie (below average 
group): 

Well about this journal I 
could care less what we do, 1 
will do it, because / need a 
goad grade in your class and 
all the rest so I can get my if- 
cense and a car,,.. How could 
you possibly make use of 
atomic theory to explain 
something in the future, I 
dont really know what your 
talking about. I was absent 
that day, 

Vema (above-average 

group): 

The journal helped my 
grade alot because I really 
didn't do well on the last test. 



I use the journal by anjvcr- 
ing the questions as best I 
can and hopefully that's 
what you mean by this ques- 
tion. (Later) How did scien- 
tists com up with naming 
three types of radiation? 
Why are the elements over 
82 all radioactive? What's 
the difference between fis- 
sion and fusion? 

Jason (moved from below- 
average to above-average 

group): 

/ thought the sodium and 
water experiment was really 
cooU I hope we do more ex- 
periments tike this,,,, I think 
Vm possibly a little more 
aware of substances in my 
environment, like in house- 
hold items and stuff, I did 
enjoy hearing about acids 
and bases though. We should 
do more experiments with 
acid, (Still later) It's (the 
journal} helped me let you 
know how I feel about this 
class and its activities. Its 
helped me to understand 
some things, too! 

Despite mixed results in 
ihc writing and student re- 
actions, Seidenstein believes 
that interacting with his 
students in the journals af- 
forded him more opportuni- 
ties to build self-image and 
develop worid views than he 
otherwise would have had. 
Many students demonstrated 
deeper thinking in their 
journals than in their other 
classwork. Even the below- 
avc^^age student in the exam- 
ple shown responded with 
an intelligent, challenging 
question. Others took risks 
in writing and communicat- 
ed a new belief in their abil- 
ity to succeed. Students who 
had never engaged in per- 
sonal interactions with a 



high school teacher devel- 
oped close personal relation* 
ships for the first time. 
Those who were frequently 
disruptive ceased their nega- 
tive behavior, and "disci- 
pline'* improved. 

CONCLUSION 

As first-time users of dia- 
logue journals* Little and 
Seidenstein found that their 
teaching was enhanced and 
more focused. Students in 
their classrooms ''discov- 
cred** thai their teachers 
were concerned with more 
than content, skills and low- 
level facts. Both the teach- 
ers and the students reported 
that writing was a valuable 
addition to these subject 
areas. §§ 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN HIGH SCHOOL FRESHMAN ALGEBRA 

SI an E. Andrews 
Education Department, Augustana College 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 



Both maih achievement 
and altitudes toward mathe- 
matics on the part of Ameri- 
can students have recently 
received renewed attention 
by national education groups 
and the press. Based upon 
the assumption that writing 
about math content can pro- 
mote learning. I have been 
studying the use of dialogue 
journals in a high school 
freshman algebra classroom. 

I was interested in deter- 
mining if writing in dia- 
logue journals would affect 
the students' learning of 
content or affect their alti- 
ludcs toward mathematics. 
My interest in using dia- 
logue journals in math class- 
es clearly stems from my 
own experience teaching 
high school algebra. 

After gaining the coopera- 
lin of a high school mathe- 
matics teacher, I selected two 
Algebra I classes as experi- 
mental and control groups. I 
met with both classes to ex- 
plain the project and answer 
questions, then initiated dia- 
logues with one class after 
the Christmas break. Al- 
though I wasn't in the class- 
room every day, our dia- 
logues continued for over 
three months, exchanging 
journals twice a week. 

Unlike most studies, in 
which the dialogue partner 
has been the classroom 
teacher. I chose to become 
the dialogue participant in 
order to keep the journal ex- 
perience from influencing 



instruction in the experi- 
mental classroom through 
teacher bias. 

The two groups received 
identical instruction from 
the same teacher, homework 
assignments, quizzes, tests 
and classroom activities 
were kept the same for both 
groups throughout the 
study. Students could not be 
randomly assigned, howcv- 

The dialogue journals 
were kept in the classroom 
in a portable crate. Students 
wrote in ihci» journals dur- 
ing class time, usually at the 
end of the period, and I 
picked up and returned the 
journals at the end of ^e 
regular school day. 

I encouraged students :o 
write about the course con- 
tent through my questions 
and comments, but in keep- 
ing with the dialogue jour- 
nal approach, I conversed 
with them on a wide variety 
of other topics as well. I 
haven't completed the topic 
analysis of the dialogues, but 
it was clear that most stu- 
dents did not write much 
about their math class — per- 
haps because the class size 
was small (16 students) and 
access to the teacher was 
physically and psychologi- 
cally available. Most stu- 
dents did not express much 
difficulty with math in their 
journals. 

As outcome measures, I 
developed a criterion- 
referenced test (CRT) based 



on the three chapters in the 
students' text that were to be 
covered during the period of 
the dialogue and used a 
Mathematics Attitudes 
Inventory (Sandman, 1979), 
which uses a 4-point Likert 
scale to assess students' atti- 
tudes toward mathematics. 
The MAI measures percep- 
tion of the mathematics 
teacher, anxiety toward 
mathematics, value of math- 
ematics in society, self- 
concept in mathematics, en- 
joyment of mathematics, and 
motivation in mathematics. 
Both classes were pretested 
using the CRT and MAI in 
January and post-tested in 
May. I also asked the stu- 
dents in the experimental 
class to complete an opinion 
questionnaire about their 
reactions toward using the 
dialogue journals in this 
content area. 

The class in which the di- 
alogue journals were kept 
gained almost twice as much 
on their criterion-refe- 
renced test scores as the con- 
trol group. The gains did not 
quite approach statistical 
significance, but the trend 
was very strong. No differ- 
ences in attitude were de- 
tected; however, both classes 
were at or above the norms 
for the MAI on the pre-test. 
and much change would not 
be predicted. 

One clear finding is that 
having an "outsider" initiate 
and maintain dialogue jour- 
nals with high school stu- 
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dents worked very well. I 
had planned lo do the dia- 
logues for only 9 weeks, but 
the students' interest and 
willingness to continue even 
though they didn't know •me 
except through our dialogues 
was great, and I was able to 
continue until May. 

Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations 

This study is one of the 
fxrsi to look at dialogue jour* 
nals as a learning tool in a 
conteni-arca classroom. 
More needs to be done to in- 
vestigate their potential to 
function as a learning/ 
teaching strategy. I can 
make some recommendations 
for future research using di- 
alogue journals in high 
school content areas. 

1. Such studies need to be 
conducted on a full semester 
or year-long basis. The pro- 
cess of building up rapport 
takes lime. The rapport be- 
tween myself and the stu- 
dents was building quite 
nicely and most students had 
just begtm to feel free to 
question me when the pro- 
ject concluded. 

2. If the researcher, 
rather than the classroom 
teacher is the writing part- 
ner, the researcher should 
be present in the classroom 
in some teaching function, 
enabling more awareness of 
the content area and issues. 
The researcher could then 
structure entries to corre- 
spond to content-area con- 
cerns and encourage the ex- 
change to take on a more 
academic nature. If the re- 
searcher were in the class- 
room, he/she would be able 
to have more control over 
the length and frequency of 
the time given to the dia- 
logue writing, which in my 



study sometimes got short- 
changed due to many other 
pressures. 

3. A possible solution to 
the problem of getting stu- 
dents to write about content- 
area concerns without de- 
stroying the essence of the 
dialogue journal would be to 
create a hybrid between tra- 
ditional and dialogue jour- 
nals. Teachers could specify 
that certain entries relate to 
academic concerns, while at 
other times the dialogue 
could be left open to either 
academic or personal con- 
cerns. 

As a former higl^ school 
teacher, I would have wel- 
comed this , opportunity to 
get to know my students bel- 
ter and to offer them an ave- 
nue to express themselves to 
me in private. The time I 
spent responding to students 
varied, but I never spent 
more than an hour complet- 
ing the task, and it was an 
activity I looked forward to 
and enjoyed. I believe there 
lies a great potential withian 
the dialogue Journal to func- 
tion as a leimiang strategy 
for students. By its very na- 
ture the dialogue journal is a 
comfortable, natural form of 
comunication and its flexible 
characteristics make it 
adaptable by any teacher in 
any subject area. §§ 

Andrews, Sharon E. /. Dia- 
logue Journals as a Learning 
Tool in High School Fresh- 
man Algebra^ Doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of 
South Dakota, Vermilion, SD , 
1989. 

[Editor's note: Because An- 
drews separated the effects 
of an interactive written di- 
alogue from its possible in- 
fluences on the teacher as 



participant, her study con- 
tributes toward understand* 
ing the relationship between 
dialogue journal use and im- 
provements in student 
achievement or attitudes — 
clearly a major issue for 
content area studies. It is 
possible that the effect of di- 
alogue journals on S^^dent 
perjformance (measured as a 
group ) occurs largely 
through enhanced feedback 
to the teacher about the ef- 
fectiveness of instructional 
strategies and about individ- 
ual student differences and 
needs, rather than being a 
function of engagement in 
interactive writing itself 
Another study might be 
done, in which an outside re- 
searcher would be the dia- 
logue partner for one class, 
and the classroom teacher 
the partner for a second 
class in the same content 
area, to explore more care- 
fully the role of the teacher 
as a mediating factor in the 
dynamics of the dialogue 
journal process.] 
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"SPEAKING OF FIREBALLS": THE PLAYING FIELDS OF THE MIND 



Jana Staton 
Center for Applied Linguistics 




The mind is a theatre of 
simultaneous possibilities, a 
wise man once said. By 10 or 
11 years of age, children 
have minds of awesome pow- 
er. Not yet absorbed by the 
emotional and social com- 
plexities of adolescence or 
the harsher realities of 
adulthood, minds at this age 
are unfettered, able to race 
through the stars and find 
connections for the first 
time. It is an ideal time for 
speculating, asking ques- 
tions, predicting - all those 
cognitive functions whiach 
are crucial to mastering 
world knowledge. 

Ben was a tall, quiet boy 
of 12 in 1981 in Lcslce Reed's 
classroom, originally from 
the Philippines, Even 
though he had acquired a 
good command of English m 
his three years of American 
schooling, he never volun- 
teered to speak in class. If 
asked a direct question, he 
answered with one word. 
Even in an individual inter- 
view, he became speechless 
and had to leave. Facc-to- 
face encounters were simply 
too painful for him, perhaps 
because of ingrained shy- 
ness, or perhaps he thought, 
like many other bright chil- 
dren, that the torrent of 
thoughts in his head would 
not come out right if he 
spokt, or that his lengthy, 
excited monologues would 
not fit into the casual back- 
and-forth of conversation 
and classroom interactions. 



He often spent his morning 
recess in the classroom, 
avoiding an overcrowded 
playground and playing in- 
stead with ideas in his mind. 

What Ben needed - what 
everyone needs at some time 
in life - was the opportunity 
for his mind to roam freely, 
yet be heard and have some- 
one listen to him and share 
his ideas and enthusiasm. A 
private dialogue, with the 
opportunity to write as much 
as he wanted about the 
thoughts spinning in his 
head, was ideal for him. 

MAKING CONNECTIONS 

Ben's eariiest entries in 
the fall of 1980 were focused 
on his personal worid - fam- 
ily, weekend visits to his un- 
cle's and grandmother's 
homes, his family's musical 
talents. At the same time, he 
was trying to find out as 
much as possible about Mrs. 
Reed, comparing her life to 
his own. 

October 3. 1980 

Ben: ' How long have you ben 
here in California. Mrs. 
Reed? I've been here two 
years and 11 moMhs. My 
mother, my sister and me 
need only 28 days. So 
when it's already Hallowine. 
we'll be here 3 whole years. 
Have a good weekend, Mrs. 
Reed. 

Mrs. Reed: I'm glad you are 
in California so / can be 
your teacher! I came to Call- 



fornia in 1941. How long ago 
is that? 

October 6. 1980 
Ben: So you've been here 39 
years. My dad has been here 
for eight years. He left in 
the Philippines when I was 4 
or 5. How was your week 
ends? Mine was dull. 

This personal focus estab- 
lished a first level of friend- 
ship and the rights to discuss 
topics of personal interest. 
For many students in this 
class, this level was enough, 
and the rest of the year's dia- 
logue continued as a discus- 
sion of more personal mat- 
ters. But for Ben. whose 
mind had already begun 
making connections be- 
tween the "here and now" 
world of family, school and 
friends and the larger world 
"out there." the ongoing dia- 
logue became an opportunity 
to explore and strengthen 
the conectiqns between him- 
self and the world, to find 
the personal bridge to be- 
coming part of that worid. 

Thus, there were entries 
in the fall about the movie 
"Chariots of the Gods," some 
lizard eggs he found, the 
birth of kittens to his cat. 
fires in the mountains 
around Los Angeles, and the 
outcome of the presidential 
election. 

PLAYING WITH IDEAS 
Unlike some other stu- 
dents in this class. Ben need- 
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cd and wanted to discuss the 
issues and ideas that came 
out of ihc teacher's lessons. 
One topic out of many in his 
journal illustrates the oppor*^ 
tunities the dialogue provid- 
ed for developing his inter- 
est in and knowledge of a 
content area. In February. 
Ben became fascinated with 
news stories speculating 
about a Nemesis'* meteorite 
which may hnve' struck 
Eanh in prehistoric times, 
causing a sudden, prolonged 
lempciature droplcading to 
the extinction of dinosaurs. 
Mrs. Reed may have stimu- 
lated his interest by men- 
tioning the newly-publicized 
theory as part of their study 
of geography and its rela- 
tionship to animal adaptation 
and survival, but Ben was 
also getting information 
from TV or newspapers. His 
mind now crammed full of 
questions and possibilities, 
he needed a partner, some- 
one equally interested in 
earth's history and fate. He 
also needed to find a way to 
bring up the topic for dis- 
cussion, and in this entry, 
manages to introduce his in- 
terest and attract a response. 

February 17. 1981 
Ben: ..That five days vaca- 
tions was fast! It seems like 
yesterday we had the first 
day off of the five days vaca- 
tion, it feels like a fire ball 
passing. 

Speaking of fire balls. Did 
you listened to the news 
about a meteor about Earth's 
size might collide with 
Earth? They might have fig- 
ured out about the dinosaurs. 

They think that a meteor 
might have elided with Earth 
a long, long time ago during 
the dinosaurs time. They 
think that's going to happen 



again. But they already 
know what to do. There go- 
ing to send a remote control 
rocket right into the meteor 
so it wouldi.\ colide with 
earth. They I think there 
going to send the powerful 
rocket in the whole wide 
countries or world, 

Mrs, Reed: Yes, I heard 
abou: the meteor theory be- 
ing a good way of explaining 
what happened to all of the 
dinosaurs, I'm not worried 
about getting hit with an- 
other meteor! 

By initiating dialogue jour- 
nals in the first place, Mrs. 
Reed announced her availa 
bility as a dialogue partner, 
not just for a social conver- 
sation, but also as a cognitive 
and emotional partner. In 
her first response, above, 
she shares Ben's interest and 
enthusiasm about this otpic, 
but lets him lake the lead. 
She adds more information 
of her own only later in this 
next exchange, when the 
topic of the scientific explo- 
ration of space is firmly cs 
tablished. 

February 18. 1981 
Ben; / know. There's noth- 
ing to worry about. They 
will think of using rocket. 
There's a lot of way to de- 
stroy those meteor tfiat 
comes near and skid near 
Earth, I wonder how many 
planets did they explored be- 
side Venus and that planet 
that has a ring Saturn, it 
was amazing when they dis- 
covered that Veiius has a 
ring just like Saturn. Our 
Scientist today is getting bet- 
ter and better all the time. 
Pretty soon there going to be 
alt famous and explore plan- 
ets that never had been ex- 



plored before in life,... 
WLts. Reed: „,Some of our sci- 
entists will become famous 
because they are learning 
more and more about space. 
Saturn has 52 rings • not Just 
one. They've also discovered 
that some of the rings ait 
braided like a chain! 

Ben: And it also has two 
moons traveling at the same 
time around Saturn, Isn't 
that right? But there's more 
than two moons that I now. 
It's really, really amaz ^ 
how they discover thing: 
like that with mocUrn ma- 
chines and all. Another 
planet has a ring too! I for- 
got what was the name but I 
know there's one more plan- 
et that has ring. ^Vhat was 
that name of the planet 
again, Mr^, Reed? I think 
the } lanet is Venus. But I'm 
not s'Mre, Imagine that. All 
the time those rings has 
been around Venus for 
many, many thousands of 
years and no one notiied it 
until 1979 (I think). 

Mrs. Reed: We netd a rew 
reference book on a^irono- 
my so we can see which 
planets have the rings and 
the moons. All of our old 
books don't have all of the 
new information, do thf.y? 

Ben is becoming a scicnust 
in these discussions, trying 
ou£ the role of one whose iu- 
telHgcncc and knowledge 
may be all that stands be- 
tween Eanh and destruction: 
^'Our Scienti?* today is get- 
ting better and better all the 
time. Pretty soon there 
[they're] going to be all fa- 
mous and explore planets 
that never had been ex- 
plored before in life." Mrs. 
Reed's responses seem to be 
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carefully constructed not to 
overwhelm him with her 
own knowledge and wisdom. 
She adapts her discussions to 
his level, so that he contin- 
ues to feel he is knowledgea- 
ble and "ahead" of her. - 

lo effect, knowledge pro- 
vided without invitation. 
Without being in response to 
a genuine question or inter- 
est, can shut off inquiry, 
even as it fills the mind. 

Mrs. Reed often let stu- 
dents tell her of their 
new-found learning and 
acclaimed it in response. 
With a bright student Uke 
Ben, whose mind ran to pre- 
dictions and speculation 
about what might be as well 
as what is. she tried to en- 
large the field for his mmd 
to roam, through her class- 
room lessons, special assign- 
ments, and in their pnvate 
dialogues. This "leading on 
of the student's mind is 
marked t^v her quiet ques- 
tions: "By the way. what did 
yoi: think of the polls?" and 
by her offering more accu- 
rate ioforraalion to supple- 
ment his sketchy knowledge: 
"Saium has fifty-two rings, 
not just one. lh«y've also 
discovered...." 

Once Ben had a general 
framework and had ex- 
pressed his own ideas and 
knowledge, she would often 
-fill in" his gaps in factual 
knowledge in an unmarked, 
corversational way. The 
scjraingly nondircctive con- 
versational style allowed him 
to rsquest new information 
without being exposed as not 
knowing it before: "What 
was the name of that planet 
a&ain. Mrs. Reed?" 

THE COGNITIVE DEMANDS 
OF THE DIALOGUE 

The combination in inter- 



active writing of purposeful, 
heuristic writing and dialog- 
ic, responsive structure 
create cognitive demands on 
the student to elaborate his/ 
her own thinking, and to be- 
come involved in examining 
the situation from the per- 
spective of another person. 

Dialogic writing goes be- 
yond the rather narrow 
view that language only "re- 
flects" prior thought and 
thus does not actively con- 
tribute to the development of 
knowledge and reasoning. 
Meaningful writing about 
self-selected topics in an in- 
teractive context contributes 
directly to a student's self- 
knowledge and formation of 
concepts and principles for 
understanding the worid, 
because it is an active pro- 
cess of searching for. shar- 
ing and incorporating 
meaning within a functional 
framework. 

Currently, students of hu- 
man learning are becoming 
fascinated with the actual 



mechanisms by which chil- 
dren acquire *uu'< k^iowl- 
edge and thinking abilities. 
In these mutual interactions 
between students and teach- 
ers, we can observe how 
children can engage an 
adult for a more competent 
pec? or older child) in a dia- 
logic process in order to ex- 
fend their abilities and ac- 
quire new ones. 

The perspective of nco- 
Vygotskian or socio-cultural 
theory would describe these 
dialogues as occurring in the 
child's zone of proximal de- 
velopment - that range of 
behaviors which the child 
can produce only in interac- 
tion with the assistance of 
someone more competent. 
Real learning, it is suggest- 
ed, can occur only in this 
zone, based on abilities and 
strategies and interests the 
child already has. The 
teacher assists the child to 
use already developed abili- 
ties in order to organize or 
connect them into new pat- 
terns. §§ 



Literacy from the Inside Out 




bv Rachel Martin 

A record of one teacher "; progress toward 
makinc her classroom practice align with 
her ecals. Thoughts on what's working, 
what'isn t. and the questions that remain, 
which together providp a curriculum dcNcl- 
opmcnt tool for other literacy workers im- 
mersed in ihtf same process 

S* nil (inciudinj: p<i«ijj:ct tn 
HicM M.ifiin 
3fi: Af!in;ion Stf«l 
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TIME FOR A CHANGE 

newsletter, and wanimg to keep to "'^ "^""^J"^'^ to teemaic issues, and the increasing 
"eTrt-^t":- sfnd' ToS^r^'oved «.atc,u. «„ .cond , newsiet- 
icr in content and size. So it seems that a change «s m order. 

monographs Here is our current tiiinking about what these might look hke. 

. Thematic issues focused on specific areas of use (aduU education, family literacy, special 
education are our first three candidates) 

. Open to contributions from readers, much as we have done in Diatogue 

An initial monograph is al.ady Jf^^^^ t^m il ^uSed^/h 

for non.nativc English spcakmg adults out-of-schc^I ^t clearinghouse on Lilcr- 

CAL in February of 1990 wu^ SnVou^ We wuf «nd om a Se early in 1990 about the 
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* oATinNAi F FOR STARTING AND MANAGING DI iLOGUE JOURNAL 
A I^A-T^O^^^^^^^j^,^^^^^^ LANGUAGE CLASS 

Carol Ann Pesola, Concordia College 
Helena Curtain, Milwaukee Public Schools 



Many teachers and re- 
searchers in English as a 
Second Language (ESL). bi- 
lingual cduca.ion, and Eng- 
lish language arts have re- 
ported positive rrsulis from 
the regular use of dialogue 
journals in the classroom. 
These experiences suggest 
that dialogue journals may 
also have great potential for 
the foreign language class- 
room at all levels, from clc- 
mcrrury school through col- 
lege and university 
programs. 

Essentially, the dialogue 
journal can be started and 
maintained in the foreign 
language classroom the same 
way it is in other types of 
classes, and it can be begun 
very early language 
learning process. However, 
there arc a couple of special 
considcra* 'os that are 
worth r ntioning. 

First, mc communicative 
classroom provides the best 
context for dialogue journal 
writing because most of the 
elements for auiheniic com- 
munication are already in 
place. When students have 
regular experiences in talk- 
ing about their world and 
their interests in the foreign 
language, they are develop- 
ing the tools they need to ex- 
press these ideas in written 
form. U they don't have 
these opportunities in speak- 
ing, it will be very difficult 
for them to begin communi- 
cating freely in writing. 



Unlike students in the 
United States learning ESL. 
students learning a foreign 
language arc usually not im- 
mersed in that language out- 
side of class. The teacher 
can help to make up for this 
lack by providing a class- 
room rich in environmental 
print and written reinforce- 
ment of class aciiviiifcs. For 
example, the teacher might 
develop "feelings" vocabu- 
lary through a variety of 
classroom activities, and 
then post the expressions on 
a chart for easy reference. 



Maintaining conuer- 
sations on paper 
iwith ouer a liundred 
students may seem 
to be oueruiheiming. 
One may to manage 
this is to inuoiue a 
student teacher in 
the writing as uieil. 



If all the objects in the room 
arc labeled in the target lan- 
guage, students have a ready 
vocabulary reference point 
when they need it. Phrases 
that the students might want 
10 use (and that Ihcy sug- 
gest) such as "When arc we 

going to ?" can be posted 

and clearly visible. Other 
language-rich classroom 
displays include a daily 
schedule on the chalkboard. 



posted classroom rules, ex- 
perience charts, helper 
charts, and class-developed 
graphs and charts. When 
the teacher introduces the 
idea of the dialogue journal, 
she or he can model use of 
the classroom environment 
as a source of written lan- 
guage. 

Maintaining conversa- 
tions on paper with over a 
hundred students (many for- 
eign language teachers have 
that many students) may 
seem to be an overwhelming 
task, even though the bene- 
fits described by teachers 
who use dialogue journals 
arc very compelling. One 
way to manage this is to in- 
volve a student teacher in 
the writing as well. Student 
teachers may be in an ideal 
position to use dialogue jour- 
nals, because they usually 
have less time to get to know 
each class, and they begin 
ihcir teaching experience 
with less of a bond with the 
class than is usually enjoyed 
by the classroom teacher. 

Alternative journaling 
partners may also be used. 
For example, advanced Ian- 
guage stL- cnts might benefit 
greatly fu)m dialoguing with 
foreign students who speak 
the target language. The ex- 
perience would be culturally 
useful for the foreign stu- 
dent as well. Students might 
dialogue with native speak- 
ers of the target language in 
the comunity, especially re- 
cent immigrants or senior 
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SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR DIALOGUE JOURNALS 
IN THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSROOM 



Jill Martin 
Malabar High School, Mansfield, Ohio 



Dialogue journals have 
been a pan of my French II. 
French I and Spanish I 
classes for four years. They 
provide students with oppor- 
tunities to use the target lan- 
guage that arc not easily or 
readily provided in daily 
classroom activities. 

In many foreign lan- 
guage classes, students do not 
have the opportunity to use 
the target language without 
being monitored by other 
students or the teacher for 
correctness of grammar, 
pronunciation, word choice, 
etc. Dialogue journal writ- 
ing provides them with this 
opporiumity as well as with a 
model of appropriate lan- 
guage usage in the teacher's 
writing. 

Foreign language stu- 
dents often learn primarily 
the content of their books, 
edited and supplemented by 
their teacher. They have 
little opponunity to select 
what they will Icam or to 
use the language freely at 
their own level of profi- 



( Rationale, cont, from p. 16} 
citizens in retirement cen- 
ters. Senior students might 
dialogue with freshmen; 
high school students might 
dialogue with elementary 
school children. In these 
cases younger students form 
an important bond with 
older role models, and the 
bond is linked with learning 
the foreign language. Older 
students often take this re- 



cicncy. Since my students 
can choose their own topics 
for their journal writing, 
they can focus their learn- 
ing on areas in which they 
are interested. Their Mse of 
the target language is not di- 
rected by the unit currently 
being studied or by the pace 
of the rest of the class, but 
by their own choice of topic 
and individual pace. Of 
course, this may present a 
cl allenge for the teacher, 
Since she may have little 
background knowledge of 
the topic chosen and may be 
unfamiliar with the appro- 
priate vocabulary and ex- 
pressions in the v-rgct lan- 
guage (a problem when the 
teacher is not a native 
speaker of the target Ian* 
gauge). 

There is great individual 
variation in the amount of 
language that students in- 
ternalize from t.assroom ic- 
tiviiies and the way they use 
the bnguage. In the dia- 
logue journal this variation 
is demonstrated very clearly, 



as shown in the following 
two journal entries from 
French students. 

Chire Madame, 

Je rentre de Tennessee 4 
3h du matin sur lundi, A /y- 
cee, j'itais tris fatigue! Je 
mis d Tennessee avec ma fa- 
miile et une amie. II est dif- 
ficile aller en vacances 
parce que nous sommes oc- 
cupi dans Mais faime 

vacances! Est-ce que tu uime 
musique? Est<e que tu 
icoutes la musique ameri' 
ciane? J'aime Phil Collins et 
Wham, Et toi? Est-ce que tu 
regardes la tili souvent? 
J'aime ''Moonlighting,'' 
"Three's Company r ''Days of 
Our Lives. Et toi? Est-ce que 
tu as une bonne fois d Chica- 
go? Est<e que tu fais des 
achats? Trap de questions? — 
Jacqueline 

[Translation: / got home 
fron Tennessee at 3:00 in the 
morning on Monday. At 
school I wJi very tired! I 
•went to Tennessee y^ith my 
family and a friend. It's dif 



sponsibiliiy very seriously 
and become more attentive 
to the quality of the lan- 
guage they use in their jour- 
nal responses. 

The short but impressive 
history of dialogue journal 
writing in first and second 
language classrooms pro- 
vides foreign language 
teachers with ample infor- 
mation to dr::w from as they 
develop their own adapta- 



tions of this open-ended, 
communicative activity. As 
the approach is beiig devel- 
oped, it will be important to 
share these experiences so 
the dialogue journal can be- 
come an important and val- 
ued tool in the communica- 
tion-based, proficiency- 
orientea foreign language 
classroom. §§ 
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ficult to go on vacation be- 
cause we're busy in 4-H. But 
I like vacations' Do you like 
music? Do you listen to 
American mw.ic? I Itke Pnti 
Collins and Wham. And y£>u? 
Do you watch TV often? t 
like "Moonlighting," 
"Three's Company," and 
"Days of Our Lives." And 
you'' Did you have a good 
time in Chicago? Did you go 
shopping? Too many ques- 
tions? — Jacqueline ] 

Je ricel moi liscinse sur 
vendrcdi! Je aussi voiture 
sur le weekend. Pendent les 
vacances je were d ihiaire, 
et p&ssi avec moi copines. Je 
aussi allie le bol avec Pierre 
et autres copines. Comment. 
Chicago. — Antoinette 
[TransLiion: / received my 
license on Friday! / drove 
the car over the weekend, 
too During vacation, f went 
to the theater with my girl- 
friends. I also went bowling 
with Pierre and some other 
girlfriends. How was Chica- 
gg7 — Antoinette ] 

Jacqueline, a firsi-ycar 
student, was making excep- 
tional progress while 
Anioinctic. a second-year 
student, had not yet interna- 
lized the material taught in 
the first year. The dialogue 
journal allows the teacher to 
adjust to differences as great 
as these and to vary lan- 
guage usage based on the 
level of the student, not the 
class. 

Dialogue journals provide 
those students who may be 
reluctant to use the target 
language orally in front of 
their peers with an oporiu- 
nity to practice in written 
form. I havy frequently 
been surprised when a quiet 
student has written very 



long entries. Sabina. a 
Spanish I student, rarely 
talked unless called on. but 
she did use the Spanish she 
knew in our journal. 

Querida Sehorita Martin, 

Mi maire y padre dan mi 
dinero. A veces yo hago 
diferente trabajo. Yo sego el 
cisped y ayudo con los platos 
y limpieza. 

iComo estan tu rodulaf 
iDoes it todavia duele? En 
Colorado mi hermano esqui y 
chocar contra o con un ar- 
bol. El lleva un refuerzo mu- 
cho tiempo. — Sabina 
[Translation: Dear Miss Mar- 
tin. My mother and father 
give me money. Sometimes / 
do different chores. I cut 
the grass and help with the 
dishes and the cleaning. 
How is your knee? Does it 
still hurt? In Colorado, my 
brother was skiing and hit a 
tree. It took him a long time 
to get belter. — Sabina ] 

People use many differ- 
ent strategies when they arc 
learning a foreign lan- 
guage, but their choice of 
strategies isn't usually ap- 
parent from the results of 
traditional tests. However, 
the informal writings of the 
dialogue journal can often 
give t'.c teacher insight into 
students' strategics. For ex- 
ample. Jacqueline, shown 
earlier, used over and over 
variations of certain struc- 
tures she was learning. Sa- 
bina substituted an English 
word when she didn't know 
the Spanish. Elisa. a Spanish 
I student, below, looked up 
every word in a dictionary, 
and the result was some 
rather strange Spanish that 
was not understandable at 
times. With an understand- 
ing of what students' stratc- 



gies are. the teicher can 
guide those using ineffective 
strategies toward n^orc effec- 
tive ones. 

Hola. 

Como estas? Voluntad tu 
classify. Mi escuela trabajar 
es bien exceptuar espanoU 
lo es duro para algo de raz- 
on. Sobre mi vacaciones yo 
wasn't apurar casi miedo del 
cancero. Es Estoy probar por 
Cheerleading. Nosotros unt- 
CO "siete" semanas quedarH 
Escribe mi pronto. — Tu ami- 
ga, Elisa 

[Translation: Hello, how are 
you? [unclear} My school 
work is going well, except 
for Spanish! It's difficult for 
some reason. During my va- 
cation I wasn't afraid of get- 
t'ng cancer [we had been 
writing about sunbathing 
end skin cancer}. I am going 
to try out for cheerleading. 
We have only seven weeks 
left! Write soon. — Your 
friend, Elisa ] 

I have experienced some 
difficulties in my use of dia- 
logue journals, and I assume 
that other foreign langaugc 
teachers will face similar 
ones. Since students arc free 
to write about whatever they 
choose, some students may 
use the one-to-one corre- 
spondence to discuss serious 
problems. Entries like these 
place the teacher in a very 
difficult situation. They 
should be confidential so 
that students feel comforta- 
ble writing to the teacher, 
but the problem may be one 
that should be discussed with 
parents or another profcv- 
sional. such as a counselor or 
nurse. For ej.-implc. a first- 
year Spmish student wrote 
the following entries. 
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Querida Miss Martin, 

Yo prefUre vivir en Co- 
lumbus. Yo never leer Aga- 
tha Christie, mi papa es al- 
colhoUco. yo ir Columbus 
Sabado, visitor mi madre, - 
Hasta manana 

(Translation: Dear Miss Mar- 
tin, I prefer :0 live in Colum- 
bus. I never read Agatha 
Christie. My father is an al- 
coholic, I am going to Co- 
lumbus Saturday, to visit my 
mother, See you tomorrow ] 

Querida Miss Martin. 

Mi hermana es home visi- 
tar. Ella de Vista. California. 
Near San Diego, Mayo ocho 
nosotros ir ver David Copper- 
field. Tu mucno magico, Yo 
mucho magico. Yo deseo mi 
padre desaparecer, Hasta 
lunes 

[Translation: Dear Miss Mar- 
tin, My sister is home to visit. 
She lives in Vista. California, 
near San Diego. May 8 we 
are going to go to David Cop- 
perfield. Do you like magic? 
I like magic a lot, I wish my 
father would disappear. See 
you Monday^ 1 

There is really no single 
right answer to this dilem- 
ma, and I think decisions 
need to be made on a case- 
by-case basis. I do make a 
policy, though, to never act 
on an entry like this without 
first discussing my reactions 
and plans with the student. 

In a high school situation, 
deciding who to write with, 
how often to write, and how 
students will receive credit 
for their writing can be dif- 
ficult. First, because of the 
large size of most high 
school foreign language 
classes, a high school teach- 
er cannot write to all stu- 
dents at the same time. One 
way to solve this is to write to 



only some students. For ex- 
ample, if a teacher has sev- 
eral levels of classes, the 
higher-level students may 
be required to write regular- 
ly, and the lower level stu- 
dents allowed to write only if 
ihey choose to. If a teacher 
has only one language level, 
he may write with one or 
two groups of students for a 
grading period and switch to 
another one or two groups 
the next grading period. 

Getting grades and re- 
ceiving credit for assign- 
ments are very important to 
high school students. There- 
fore, giving credit for jour- 
nal writing without evaluat- 
ing the quality of the 
language seems to be essen- 
tial. Teachers may require 
students to write a minimum 
number of entries, of a min- 
imum length, during a grad- 
ing period with no evalua- 
tion of content, and assign a 
grade as the student com- 
plies with the requirement. 
However, some students will 
write just the minimum, 
sometimes using the same 
sentences again and again 
without reading the teach- 
cr*s response. They do not 
become involved in commu- 
nication or seem to benefit 
much from the writing. 

An alternative to forcing 
reluctant students to write is 
to have those students who 
wish to write journals for 
extra credit. This allows 
them to choose whether or 
not to write and reduces the 
number of students in- 
volved. However, some stu- 
dents who might ultimately 
come to enjoy and benefit 
from the activity may never 
begin. 

The teacher's level of 
proficiency in the target 
language may also present a 



problem, as some foreign 
language teachers may not 
have had the opportunity to 
develop or maintain a high 
level of fluency. They may 
feel somewhat reluctant to 
engage in an activity as un- 
structured as dialogue jour- 
nal writing. However, jour- 
nal writing can also provide 
teachers with a language 
learning experience that al- 
lows them to further develop 
his communicative abilities 
in the target language. 

Journal writing benefits 
those students who learn 
languages faster and easier 
than others by providing 
them with opportunities to 
stretch their abilities. Ali- 
cia, who was in her fourth 
year of French, was not re- 
quired to do many exercises 
that focused on grammar 
drill, provided she wrote 
regularly in our journal. 

It is more difficult to tell 
what impact journal writing 
has on students who arc 
struggling, but those who 
become nvolved in writing 
often establish a better rap- 
port with the teacher than 
they would without the per- 
sonal comunication of jour- 
nal writing. A Spanish I stu- 
dent. Le6n, had a great deal 
of difficulty dunng his first 
year. I believe that writing 
in the journal motivated him 
to work harder and to con- 
tinue his study of Spanish 
beyond the first year 

Although journal writing 
does take a lot of time, the 
students benefit from it and 1 
find that I truly enjoy read- 
ing what my students have 
written to me in Spanish or 
French and writing back to 
them. For me, the time spent 
reading and writing dialogue 
journals is time well and eas- 
ily spent, §§ 
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LINGUISTICS MADE EASV W^TH THE DIALOGUE JOURNAL 

Margaret S. Sieffensen and Zhihua Lin 
Illinois State University 



So far, dialogue journal 
wriiing has been used pri- 
marily as a way of improv- 
ing fluency and the com- 
mand of English grammar ot 
naiive and non-nauve Eng- 
lish speakers. Another ap- 
plication of considerable im- 
portance is conieni area 
teaching. Because students 
interact with their mstruc- 
tor on a onc-on-onc basis, 
they can specify not only 
what concepts are confus- 
ing, but also what informa- 
tion they find interesting. 
Once an area of interest is 
identified, the instnictor 
can advance the students 
knowledge by discussing 
what is most likely to keep 
the student "tuned in." Thus, 
the dialogue journal is eficc- 
tive for sparking students 
interests in certain aspects 
of a course and for promot- 
ing their understanding of 
content. 

Using dialogue journal 
writing in an undergraduate 
applied English linguistics 
course allowed us to keep 
students involved in the top- 
ic and to gain greater in- 
sight into some of their con- 
ceptual problems. Most of 
ihe students were education 
majors who were taking the 
course because it is mandated 
by the state. They dreaded 
yet another semester of Eng- 
lish grammar, which they 
had studied under such ru- 
brics as "language arts" with 
varying degrees of success 
(or failure) for twelve years. 



They found the study of 
grammar boring, and they 
believed they would never 
be able to master its intrica- 
cies. Thus we were address- 
ing a captive audience with 
a strong negative bias 
against our subject. We told 
the students that they could 
discuss in their journals any 
topic bearing on the course. 
This included a wide range 
of subjects - anything that 
had to do with language, lin- 
guistics, communication or 
education. The first day. to 
get them started, the in- 
structor suggested they try 
10 define language. In sub- 
sequent sessions, the topics 
were usually chosen by the 
students. 



Houf did ttiis uiriting 
help to malcB lingu- 
istics - trie subject 
usualiy considered 
by students to be 
difficuit and boring 
- comparatiuelg 
easy and Interest- 
ing? 



In this article, we will 
discuss two journals which 
:cmonstratc how students 
with widely different inter- 
ests and ability levels be- 
came engaged in the course 
topic. Sam. a theater educa- 
tion major, was one of the 



best students in the class. He 
was interested In communi- 
cation and participated m 
class discussions with enthu- 
siasm. His considerable in- 
sight into language evolved 
rapidly over the semester as 
well as his interest in the di- 
alogue journal as a teaching 
method. Kaihryn. on the 
other hand, was a poor stu- 
dent. Unlike Sam. she did not 
contribute to class discus- 
sions and was very con- 
cerned about her own 
speech patterns. Although 
^ English major, she re- 
ceived one of the lower 
grades in the class. IN spite 
of these limitations, she be- 
came much more objective 
about language and usage 
over the course of the semes- 
ter. „ . 

In her first entry. Kaih- 
ryn raised the issue of usage 
id proposed that there are 
"good- and "bad" varieties of 
English: 

I do ... understand alot oj 
the basic principles. They 
seem to be what was taught 
from the beginning of my 
schooling, so my mind 
picked up on these. It seems 
to be frustrating because so 
much of what is acceptable 
to the common person isn't 
always the "correct" way of 
speaking or writing. 

When the instructor 
asked about the source of 
these ideas. Kathryn wrote; 

/ actually don't believe 
that my English is totally in- 
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correct but I do feel I have 
errors in some of the things 
I say or in my wriung. No 
one actually told me that ex- 
cept for some instructors I 
may have had in my former 
English classes. I've alwnys 
had a picture in my mind of 
the correct or proper way of 
speaking or addressing 
someone. I probaote got this 
from all the old movies I 
watch, I am a Katharine 
Hepburn fan and I adore old 
Black & White movies. 20*s, 
SO's. 40*s, any one of them. 

The insirucior used ihe 
student's concern about her 
own usage as a way of main- 
taining interest and expand- 
ing her concept of language. 

First, the instructor asked 
her to reconsider her ncga* 
tivc seJf-judgraents with 
such questions as "Why do 
you think there is something 
wrong with your English?** 
and "You might speak a dif- 
ferent social dialect. Is that 
the case?** Then the instruc- 
tor pointed out a distinction 
between speaking and writ- 
ing, suggesting that writing 
is "something we learn, 
while speaking is something 
we acquire." 

When she was asked to 
consider whether or not 
nonstandard dialects arc ade- 
quate. Kathryn replied; 

In regards to accents. I do 
believe that they are '^better'' 
or ''worse^ only because of 
the people who feel that way. 

Even though she recog- 
nized that ''adequacy*' is gen- 
erally confounded with so- 
cial acceptability, she 
continued: 

With regards to non- 
standard dialects, I dont be- 
lieve they are totally inade- 
quate, I do believe the peo- 
ple can say everything they 
may need to, however in cer- 



tain cases these non-, ^ 
standard dialects will not be 
adequate. The person who 
speaks the dialect may not be 
able to get across their real 
feelings or ideas^ In other 
words lower class people 
who speak in the same man- 
ner have trouble xommuni" 
eating with a higher class. 

In Kathryn's final defini- 
tion of language, we find the 
effect of this long exchange. 

Although far from complete 
and scientific, her definition 
shows a great leap in under- 
standing, from a subjective 
criticism of her own lan- 
guage to a more objective 
understanding of language 
variety. 

Language is a diverse sys- 
tem including many dialects. 
Many times a language 
changes with the passing of 
time. All languages are 
filled by rules, 

Sam approached the jour- 
nal with verve and enthu- 
siasm. His first discussion of 
language showed a high lev- 
el of interest in the subject 
and commitment to the task 
at hand: 

How would I have defined 
language before this class? 
I think my answer would 
have been extremely linear 
- '* language is the communi- 
cation of ideas However, as 
I sit in class and watch lan- 
guage unfolding and repre* 
seating many dime,isions of 
human history, socialization 
and personalities, I have dis- 
covered it to be much more 
than this. Language seems 
to be a direct relationship 
(or result of) the advance- 
ment of civilization. As 
ideas, technology, and time 
changes, so does language. 
With these added dimensions, 
I can no longer cheat lan- 



guage by simply calling it 
''the communication of ide- 
as,'* As of yet, I don't have a 
definition - I'm waiting to 
see what else I discover 
about its relationship to soci- 
ety before I develop or con- 
struct a definition. 

In his second definition 
the following week, he pro- 
posed: 

Language, in my words, is 
the communication of a state 
of mind. Language not only 
serves to bridge thoughts be- 
tween people but indicate an 
emotional state, feelings. 

The instructor discussed 
how this definition failed 
and noted, "You sec. to define 
language, you are going to 
have to get into the nitty- 
gritty of how wc put words 
together to form sentences." 
Over the course of the semes- 
ter, Sam returned several 
times to his definition. In 
his concluding entry, he 
said: 

Language, Language. 
Language. It is something 
far more complex than I 
ever thought. My definition 
of language, now, includes 
the very scientific founda- 
tion from which it stems. 
Language is a sytcmatic, in- 
tertwined, and very struc- 
tured process. It contains 
elements thai work together 
in order to convey ideas and 
messages. Like a jigsaw 
puzzle, everyone must use 
and understand these pieces 
alike so that the same picture 
can be seen. That is why 
language is scientific - it 
contains rules and proce- 
dures that must be utilized in 
order to function. Like any 
profession, similar knowl- 
edge and conceptual under- 
standing is imperative for 
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workers in that profession to 
function as a team. So, 
though languages through- 
out the world differ, they all 
contain their similar, relit' 
live foundations. So, all in 
all, language is a systenuuic 
process by which people 
communicate ideas. What 
I've learned in this class is 
how it is systematic. 

By the end of the semes- 
ter, both Kathfyn and Sam 
displayed a heightened in- 
terest in the linguistics 
course and had achieved a 
better understanding of the 
content. "Now that ^ this 
course is completed." Kaih- 
ryn said in her summing-up 
entry. "I feel that I have a 
better understanding of 
transformational gram- 
mars." Comparing what she 
had learned with traditional 
school grammar, she con- 
cluded thai "transformation- 
al is the belter way to go." 
She was inclined to "teach 
transformational to elemen- 
tary child or at least use a 
combination of the two" be- 
cause "it would seem to be a 
very good way to teach 
grammar and have it be un- 
derstood." She also pointed to 
the fact that, due to the dia- 
logue, the study of "transfor- 
mational became easier" al- 
though it was "after a lot of 

time." 

Sam summed up his 
achievements in the course 
and stressed once again that 
he enjoyed the class: 

/ have learned a great 
deal in this class - t'm sure 
you can detect this through 
my journal entries. It has 
been a well traveled road in 
this class for me - / went 
from a very abstract, emo- 
tional view of language at 
the beginning of the course 



to a strict, analytical sense 
in the middle. Now, I really 
believe I have come to a bal- 
ance of the two.... Abo, my 
view of grammar classes as 
boring or seemingly unim- 
portant has changed. Trans- 
formational grammar has 
made me realize tta signifi- 
cance of studying linguistics 
and grammar and is also a 
very interesting theory. It 
will be, with more research, 
what 1 hope to teach gram- 
matically. 

Here a question arises: 
How did this writing help to 
make linguistics - the sub- 
ject usually considered by 
students to be difficult and 
boring - comparatively easy 
and interesting? The ques- 
tion can be answered both 
cognitively and affectively. 
On the cognitive side, the re- 
peated discussion of the 
problem that an individual 
student is concerned about 
makes the feared task a 
meaningful learning exper- 
ience. In the long ex- 
change, conceptual errors 
arc corrected and students 
arc guided to build and re- 
build the appropriate sche- 
mata by associatiang what 
ihey have just learned with 
what they learned in the 
previous journal entries. 

On the affective side, the 
one-to-one talk through the 
journal serves not only a 
means of informative com- 
munication, but also as a 
means of bridging the affec- 
tive gap between student and 
instructor. The instructor's 
position of academic superi- 
ority is transcended, and the 
student experiences a new 
freedom and self-confidence 
in the educational process. 
The results are impressive; 
Sam said. "This journal has 



freed me up with you and, 
therefore, I find myself 
more open in the classroom, 
willing to ask questions, 
and anxious to solve prob- 
lems." §§ 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS AND THE RESEARCH WRITING CLASS 



Joceiyn Steer 
San Diego State University 



Teaching the research 
paper lo advanced ESL wrii- 
ct^ can be a difficult and of- 
ten frustrating task for 
teacher and student alike. 
Some very basic problems 
make it so. Procrtsiinalion 
heads the list (what writer 
doesn't face that?)* followed 
quickly by the ESL teacher's 
sense of inadequacy in eval- 
uating what can be at times 
very '^discipline-specific" 
writing (Spack, 1988:703). 
The final problem is a peda- 
gogical one. Research writ- 
ing classes have a sneaky 
way of turning into lecture 
classes, violating the princi- 
ples of good interactive lan- 
guage learning. 

What then can the re- 
search writing teacher do to 
overcome these problems? 
One technique which has 
proved helpful is using the 
dialogue journal to explore a 
student's research topic. 
Students submit one entry a 
week a minimum of one-half 
page long. I then respond to 
each entry individually. The 
student entries are necessar- 
ily more focused than one 
might find in a more generic 
writing class, so at the be- 
ginning of the semester, I 
offer the following ideas for 
how the writing might be 
approached: 

1. Respond to source 
material. I encourage stu- 
dents to select, summarize 
and respond to research 
sources which they find 
particularly provocative. 



2. Ask questions about 
vocabulary or content 
of the source material* 
This allows students to fully 
understand a passage they 
arc working with. Often the 
questions refer to cultural 
concepts, which I clarify in 
my response* 

3. Respond to the in- 
structor's questions. M y 
questions range from the 
personal (^'What do you 
think?*") to the more techni- 
cal ("What is Operation Re- 
search?''), 

4. Discuss their topic 
and the development of 
the paper. Some very 
goaUoriented students never 
forget )hat their research is 
for the sole purpose of writ- 
ing a F aper. Such students 
use the journals to "think 
out"* the organization of 
their paper. 

The opportunity for a 
teacher and student to work 
through a topic together is 
clearly one important ad- 
vantage of this type of writ- 
ing. In addition to refining 
selected topics, students de- 
velop ideas based on teacher 
questions and comments in 
the journals. In this way. 
the student is forced to clari- 
fy complex ideas by writing 
ihcm down, Or, he or she 
must find the words or 
means to relay discipline- 
specific information. The 
journals thus provide a trial 
run in a non-threatening 
format before the student 



commits anything to a final 
grade-bearing paper. This 
process also approxim'.tes 
the type of practice or expo- 
sure to terms and concepts a 
student might have in a real 
content classroom setting, 
where those terms and con- 
cepts are used freely and 
frequently* providing ade- 
quate input for appropriate 
future use. 

In this way, journals are 
the "seedbeds" from which 
other, more public writing 
will emerge. They permit 
what Shih has called **an in- 
cubation period** for the 
germs of ideas to develop, al- 
lowing more input from out- 
side sources before attempt- 
ing formal writing. The 
writing facilitates thought, 
as Taylor says: 

The art of writing, in ad- 
dition to reflecting thought, 
can itself serve as a facilita' 
tor of thought and may in 
fact even help the writer in 
the process of writing to 
shape and refine ideas 
which are not yet fully 
formed. (Taylor. 1981:6). 

The beauty of the journals 
used in this way is that stu- 
dents write while they re- 
search, and they process that 
information on paper. With- 
out the journals, they might 
go for weeks without commi- 
tiang pen to paper. The 
journal forces them to start 
their research early and 
keep up with it through the 
teacher-student 
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NEW DIALOGUE JOURNAL PUBLICATIONS 

M«Donald. Margueri... 1989. Or.1 mo^c iou^.ls-. Spo.«« I»gu.g. In . communic.ive con- 
text TESL Reporter. 22(2,, 27-31. 

dialogue journals can b'"S« ? SDona fdSscs her. use of oral dialogue journals dur- 

^ f sholleT'n'o'n-intlwe 'St\ro,r^ for Japanese s,udea«. 

TUe oral dialogue journals consls.cd of . audiotape e^^^^^^^^^^ '^nic^^'^o^ty. " 
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sion levels of iheir partners. 

The prcjec. proved hener.cial and enjoyable ^^^^p^Iir^^^^ 
= paro^-rE^ itn^ur — Ll'^Jriy S.a.e Universi.y, 

***** 

. ThM Mm^rcpnce of authorship in young children 

Books. USA. 



(Dialogue, con', from p- 23) 
jntcfcbanges in the 
journals. 

The final advantage con- 
cerns the teacher. Reading 
and responding to a student's 
chosen topic over a period of 
weeks can relieve some, al- 
though certainly not all. of 
ihe difficulties an instructor 
faces in evaluating disci- 
pline-specific writing. The 
journals allow the instructor 
to gain famiiiariiy with the 
chosen topic, and to gel clar- 
ification on technical pojnis 
or content areas which may 
fall substantially outside of 
the instructor's compeicnct. 



Based on my personal ex- 
perience with tiie dialogue 
journal writing process in 
the research . writing class, I 
have found that students 
procrastinate less and ex- 
plore their topics more thor- 
oughly. They enjoy the pro- 
cess, and the personal 
investment produces a more 
meaningful final research 
paper. §§ 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS WITH LEARNING DISABLED STUDENTS: 

SOME SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Joy Maguire 
Belle View Elementary, Fairfax, Virginia 



For over three years I have 
developed, tnd continue to 
refme, a holistic approach to 
language arts in my fifth 
and sixth grade classroom of 
learning disabled students, 
and dialogue journal writing 
is an important pan of my 
approach. When I intro- 
duced dialogue journal writ- 
ing to my students. I ex- 
plained their use as a special 
writing activity similar to 
letter writing or talking on 
the phone, and« using an 
overhead projector, showed 
examples of dialogue journal 
interactions. Through the 
examples, the students ob- 
served that ihey were free to 
discuss or ask tbou; whatev- 
er they wished* and I would 
answer their questions, dis- 
cuss their topics, and possi- 
bly ask them questions. We 
then brainstormed a list of 
possible topics they might 
want to discuss, the list was 
posted in the classroom, and 
the children wrote ♦heir 
first entry. 

In most ways, the <iiaiogue 
journal writing of my stu- 
dents is similar to that of all 
students: privacy is impor- 
tant to them, and many pro- 
tectively guard their jour- 
nals while they write; they 
often use their journals to 
discuss personal concerns 
about their families and 
friends; several students 
have had situations occur, 
like separation of parents, 
death, or family illness, 
which they were unable to 



discuss verbally, but wrote 
about in their journals. 

At the same time, there are 
special factors to be consid- 
ered when using dialogue 
journal writing with learn- 
ing disabled students. First, 
it has been my experience 
that these students have had 
many negative experiences 
with writing. Some are un- 
willing to take risks, and it 
takes time before they feel 
comfortable with the writ- 
ing This is particularly true 
if they have not had experi- 
ence with process writing. 
They are uncomfortable us- 
ing invented spelling and 
writing about whatever they 
choose, and they have trou- 
ble believing that their 
writing will not be graded. 
However, with patience I 
have been able to overcome 
these obstacles so that my 
students begin to see them- 
selves as successful writers. 

Second, time and patience 
are extremely important 
when using dialogue journal 
writing wi.h these students. 
It takes time for them to be- 
lieve that they can say some- 
thing in writing, that what 
they have to say is impor- 
iant. and that their writing 
can be understood. 1 explain 
to ray students many times 
that if they do not under- 
stand something Tvc writ- 
ten, they should ask me; and 
if I don't understand some- 
thing they've written. I will 
ask them. 
Many elementary age stu- 



dents learn to adopt their 
teacher's spelling, grammar 
and style after a shon while. 
My students do this as well, 
but for them it can some* 
times take much longer. 
Even though my students are 
fifth and sixth graders, some 
of them begin the year with 
very limited ability to ex- 
press their ide&s in writing. 
Marty, for example, began 
his dialogue journal by just 
drawing pictures and label- 
ing them. I would write lo 
him about what he had 
drawn. Gradually, he began 
to respond to me in writing, 
while still drawing a picture. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 



Teaching Content In 
Context 

Language arts classes 
present a unique opportuni- 
ty for the professor and stu- 
dent to experiment with us- 
ing the various literate 
genres student teachers will 
someday teach. 

Dialogue journals were 
used in a class of preservice 
elementary teachers to en- 
courage written expression 
between preservice teachers 
and their profcssc". On 
many occasions, students ex- 
pressed I'^racy through 
various hverary genres 
within the context of their 
written dialogue. The fol- 
lowing journal entry in- 
cludes a poem with the stu* 
dent's rationale for writing 
poetry. 

Joan 3-89 

For the first few months 
that we Ured in Palma, I was 
lonely and depr^^ssed. / 
wrote some poems during 
that time. Here's one of them. 
Let me know what you think 
about it. 

The Hills of Missouri are a 

sight to see 
They stir something deep 

in the heart of me. 
I look at their beauty to 

behold 
And long once again to 
live within their fold... 

The same student, Joan, 
was taught the value of **cin- 
quain writing.** Cinquain 
writing is an especially ap- 
propriate form of poetry to 
teach young children be- 
cause the cinquain is easy to 
follow and reproduce* In a 
later journal entry, Joan 
uses the dialogue to try out 



the cinquain form. 

/ plan to use them with 
my students. I've never 
written One before, so I 
thought Vd try — here's one 
written for you and about 
you. 

Teacher 

Professional, pretty 
Teaching, caring, 

sharing 
Giving attention to 

students 
Coil 

It is evident dialogue 
journals contain personally 
relevant written dialogue 
shared between two inter- 
acting partners; however, in 
addition, this written dia» 
logue may contain poetry, 
drama, and other written 
genres. When dialogue jour- 
nals are used within a uni- 
versity classroom to prepare 
future educators to teach 
language arts, these journals 
demonstrate not only the 
utility of interactive writ- 
ing, but also the process of 
composing a wide variety of 
written forms. Since lan- 
guage arts teachers must be 
well versed in all forms of 
writing, the dialogue journal 
presents an additional op* 
portuniiy for teaching con- 
tent (written formats) in 
context (by writing). 

Beth Clark & Jack Farley 
Murray State University 



Dialogue is the newslet- 
ter about the uses, bene- 
fits, and theory of dia- 
logue journals and other 
fortns of communicating 
in writing about topics of 
mutual interest through 
continuous, functional 
conversations between 
(usually) leur.^ers and 
teachers. newsletter 
provides an informal 
means of sharing infor- 
mation^ ideas and con- 
cerns among those who 
are using dialogue jour- 
nals and other interactive 
writing and studying 
their uses in the United 
States and in other coun- 
tries, it is an outgrowth 
of two National Institute 
of Education research 
grants to study dialogue 
journal writing with na- 
tive and non-native Eng- 
lish speakers. The news- 
letter is now produced 
with partial support from 
the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. For informa- 
tion about dialogue jour- 
nal research and practi- 
cal applications or the 
work of CAL ^vrite: 

dialogue; cal 

1118 22nd St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 

20037 

A volume of back issues of 
DLatofjue, fram 1982 - 1989, 
is available for $25.00 
each. Make checks pay- 
able to Handbook Press. 

Editors: 

Jana Staton 

Joy Krccft Peyton 

Shelley Gutstein 
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A RECENT HISTORY OF DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

Jana Staton and Joy Kreaft Peyton 

This brie'f history of the use of "dialogue journals"— as 
distinguished from their monologue cousin, the personal journal-- 
describes how the idea began, and focuses on the relationship of 
the various research projects which have been largely responsible 
for disseainating the idea. It has often been said that "nothing 
is as powerful as an idea whose time has come." Dialogue 
iournals represent not a theoretically generated idea, but a 
teacher-developed classroom practice which cane to the attencion 
of other teachers, researchers, and teacher educators at a time 
when the broader ideas of interactional participation m learning 
and the power of natural conversational discourse were becoming 
widespread. Dialogue journals have spread quickly by word of 
mouth because they are an instance of concepts which have not yet 
found practical expression in terms of concrete educational 
practices. 

Dialogue journals began as a classroom practice rather than 
as a research idea or theory-derived technique. We do not 5cnow 
exactly when or where some teacher first made personal writfpr. 
dialogues a consistent means of communication with students. 
Perhaps for many years there have been teachers who have written 
informal responses either to their students' entries in personal 
journals or to other written work, and a continuing conversation 
ensued. Teachers in many parts of the country, after hearing 
about the research on dialogue journals, have told us that they 
have already been doing this kind of written exchange with their 
students. The practice of interactive written conversations may 
go back as far as the beginning of writing itself. There is a 
long history of note passing among family members, fellow workers 
and students, but the beginning of a more permanent, cumulative 
notebook for such exchanges is unrecorded. However extensive the 
pre-history of dialogue journals, the recorded history of the 
research on dialogue journals in classroom settings is rather 
brief, beginning sometime in 1979. 

Beginning s: The Classroom Practice 

The particular history of dialogue journals as the focus of 
research and eventual dissemination began with one teacher in Los 
Angeles, Leslee Reed, who had been dialoguing with her sixth 
grade students since 1964. Her particular practice began when a 
principal asked teachers to make sure their students left school 
each day remembering something they had learned or done (so that 
they would not announce at the dinner table that they had learned 
"nothing") . Leslee Reed decided that asking students each 
afternoon to write down something they had learned would be 

This article is published as part of pialggyg .ypvrn?! 
communication: Classroom. Li n guistic. Social and CQqnittve V;?W9 , 
by Staton, Shuy, Peyton and Reed, Norwood, N J : .Ablex. 1988. 
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Of dialogue journals, from 26 sixth graders in a Los Angeles 
public slhool ^hich- served a middle-class neighborhood. In what 
is now thought- of as the "early days," Staton was sustained m 
ier Sork lS?gely by an intuition that these written dialogues 
were a new and SnkJiown world, best reflected in the lines of 
Santayana poem: 

O World, thou choosert not the better part; 

It is not wisdom to be only wise. 

And on the inner vision close the eyes, 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 

Columbus found a world and had no chart, 

save that which faith deciphered in the skies. 

'Twas all his science and his only art. 

Because of the complexity of this natural language 
discourse, and its lack of resemblance to anything m the 
research literature on writing or composition, Staton asked Roger 
Shuv, a sociolinguist at Georgetown University, for help m 
developing methods for analysis. Discourse analysis and 
conversational analysis methods were becoming more widely known 
in the field of linguistics in 1979, and Shuy had ^ust completed 
a manor study of children's (oral) functional language at the 
center for Applied Linguistics. Shuy was able to suggest a wealth 
of ideas and provide guidance to the growing new fields of 
discourse and conversltional analysis. Bud Mehan at UCSD and Pat 
Greenfield of UCLA also contributed initially in formulating how 
research could be done on interactive written texts. 

In the middle of this 1979-80 year of data collection, 
Staton submitted a proposal to the National _ Institute of 
Education (NIE) to study in detail the 26 dialogue journal texts 
and describe the nature of the journals as a writing event. At 
that time, the Writing Team at NIE, headed by Dr. Marcia 
(Whiteman) Farr, was encouraging more ethnographically and 
qualitatively oriented studies, and NIE funded the study, to be 
conducted at the Center for Applied Linguistics. 

With the funding of this first study, "Analysis of Dialogue 
Journal Writing as a Communicative Event," in July, 1980, Staton 
moved to Washington to conduct the analysis, forming a team with 
Roger shuy and, very shortly, Joy Kreeft, who had 3ust come to 
Georgetown University to study sociolinguistics. Thus, the 
original study was stretched (with a lot of volunteered time) 
into a three-person effort in Washington, with a fourth member, 
Reed, in Los Angeles carefully reading everything that was 
written, and continually deepening our understanding of the 
dialogue journal practice. The final report, which vas completed 
in February of 1982 and disseminated by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, demonstrates the rich and varied language and 
thought which evolve as two people interact about mutually 
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inter..tin9 .nd important events and topics over an extended 
period of tima. 

in the fall of 1980, "-?'«=^fiIt"SS'^^^^ ' 

new .ohool i^^''^ ""^iJ J%^°?ef l^iS ilfover Shrwor Id . This 
had migrated to "nited states irom observe 
unplanned "vent provided a wonaeriuiopp '^.^s. The 

dialogue journal <?»• "^^^ ""^"""'JS^iroS 14 different 
students in her sixth grade =l»" and some of them 

countries and 9 different language backgrounds, ana 

knew little or no English when V«« JJIJ^i wi?h siudlnts not 
the dialogue ^^'^i* """".f -i^lJiS^S^spSued as Reed began to 
?eooS°on°^rvSurff MaS^S in hefping her students 

r=|Sfr.°"a "Co;;r?angua,e With |e.d^ 

rsrcirfelr^orjru'rSa^l'a^d'tf"^^^ record of 

this classroom. 

Read's clas.roon to observe the dialogue J^^^^J^/^^^ ^i^st NIE 

-rnriri^n-th-r^ou^^^^^^^^^ 

lll^n SV^d^KiSelt coJiarrat^^'on'Shii^ study and Robby 
Mo«oy; another sociolinguistios student a-. ea«|«""n „„^^^^^e 
hi^iJ^ - r-ti^ 3tin =?he 

writing. , * ._u , Qfiesond Lanouaqe," completed m 19S4, 
Learning of English as a Secona^^nguag^ journal interaction 

'd.llV^l."^rTTs iLnlllTi^]^ rrca?^=^nal Resources 
I.iformation Center (ERIC) (see ED 252 097). 

Through a second grant from the Department of E^iucation, 

^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Sbifa?^i:;i^r'ar;u^U^^^^^^ 
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articles. Through close collaborative work with Ruth Sedei, a 
first grade teacher in Arlington, we were able to follow the 
emerging liter'acy of beginning writers in dialogue journals. 

Thft Dialomie Jouma j Pro-iect csallaudet University. 

in 1982, as the first dialogue jou^-nal study was being 
completed. Dr. William Stokoe invited Staton to begin working 
with him as a consultant at Gallaudet University {the federally 
suooorted four-year university in Washington, D.C. for hearing- 
im^Ii^fsiSdints) . An initial project, funded by the Gallaudet 
Research Institute, encouraged college faculty to adapt dialogue 
journals for use in communicating with deaf students at the 
college level, and began documenting the effects on both deaf 
students and their teachers of sustained written interaction in a 
conversational format. The Gallaudet campus also includes model 
elementary and secondary schools, and soon teachers at all 
levels— from kindergarto.n through graduate school— were involved 
in using dialogue journals. 

The research focus of the Gallaudet project was to document 
the practical benefits of dialogue journals from the teacher's 
perspective and identify strategies for achieving optimal 
effectiveness within actual classroom settings. Teachers at the 
college and pre-college level, especially Cindy Puthoff, Jean 
Slobodzian and Margaret Walworth, have become involved in the 
analysis of their students' texts, and have conducted workshops 
around the country for other teachers of deaf students and 
published papers growing out of research on the project. Two 
primary grade teachers, Susan Searls and Jean slobodzian, 
pioneered the use of dialogue journals with young deaf students 
and, along with Puthoff and Staton, have completed a handbook for 
elementary and secondary teachers on the use of dialogue 
journals, focusing particularly on their use and benefits with 
deaf students r it'a Your Turn Now! . 1986, available from Outreach 
Programs, Gallaudet University). A handbook on college-level 
uses, with articles from the university faculty, is also being 
published by Gallaudet. 

Spreadin g the Word 

When this research began, there was no formal plan to 
disseminate information about the dialogue journal practice to 
other teachers. Dialogue . journals were seen as a unique 
expression of this particular teacher's concepts and style of 
teaching, and it seemed unlikely that many other teachers would 
pick up the idea without training and perhaps some kind of 
incentive. Thus, the major presentations and papers from the 
first project were intended primarily for researchers. However, 
because the dialogue journals represented a concrete instance of 
such concepts as interactional scaffolding, mutual knowledge 
construction, and natural language acquisition, • a number of those 
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researcher, had both the theo-tic^^ 

to practice to enable them to begin dis.emi ^^^^j ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

soon as they jessirRoIerick, Angela Jaggar, 

Goswami, Baiabi Schieffelin, Jessie Roa ^ Qoodaan, Shirley 

Dorothy Strickland, Yi^^^^^^^i^n plorio, Chris Clark, Fran Davis 

K^/irTn^coS?r,4d'Sta*s^«o» fefcSers tScy «orKea with to use 
them. , J 4- an 

Thus, the early research fP?^|„?"itl=^n=Srna?s" 
in=reaSin4 nuBber °« ^"^''•"^^^liSneswipitonrwere available, 
effectively, "f*"" ""Leable nuSblr of teachers from 

i^UlrS^rtfn^^rc^Ue^e-s^^^^^^^^^ 

Ifafo^ To^^llr^^rs.^" SfctrhoS^o fit the practice ..tc 
their teaching. 

Even during this research phase two ver^^^^^ 
practitioner-oriented ^^^^^^^^"^^i^^glfto join the UCIA Writing 
Lgeles, Leslee Reed was asked in 1981 teachers 
Proiect as a consultant, and since, as well as 

throughout the greater Los Angeles ar^^ ^CLA. 
presented at the chancellor s ^onrere ^^^^ several 

on the East Coast, .f^^^^^ the years from 19 si g^^eUey 
Georgetown University Ph.D. candidates, inci y^^ journals 
cS^stein and Joy ^^^^^ Peyton, began using ^3^^^^^ 
with English as a second ^JJ^^* (ESL^ s ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ESL 
were teaching. Gutstein ^°ct-aton University) , carol 

Teachers-Christine ««}°"^ J^Jf ^^^^^^Sn?? B^tterman (Lewis and 
Harmatz (Georgetown University) , and Henry ^^^^^ ^^^2, 1983 
Clark college)— to PJ^es®"^ a number or wor meetings 

and 1984, including P"*?"^f^°S?Lf meetings in the Washington, 
and WATESOL (W^^^i^g^on Area TESOL^ meeting^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

D.C. area. These ^o^^'^^P* ^jS/dairbeginning to emerge from 

Srs\s!rau$r^e r=urnI!s°L?uJ;a the country. 

our brief attempt to Ser""d°£roi''«lelrcher- 
jcurnals has spread t.acher^to teacher and t^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

educator to teacher point, out that moK ? I^^^tle, but become 
lTJ.^l^XT.ll ?fr "eSi^ylif around the„. 

1 iQa2 as an informal 

The newsletter began "^ ^fj^i^^l people who had 

means of getting in touch with the growing y „ritten 

ror"trNr/^ir=??.°^""trou?"inro™ation base and our 
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read«r«hip grew, th« newsletter changed from a free mimeographed 
docuS"? into 8 to 12-page newsletter with a P^^^^^^^^^f 
list. The newsletter discusses specific issues and topics which 
the dialogue journals illuminate, and provides » «f««„^ 
interaction with many people involved or i"^;^**^*^.^" 
journal use in a wide variety of settings. The list of abound 
500 represents a mix of researchers, classroom teachers , teacher 
l?aine?s, and educators of the d-^^S^^^S^^hout the United States, 
Canada and overseas. Fortunately, the Center for Applied 
Linguistics has been unfailingly supportive of the production and 
dIsSaination of the newsletter, allowing it to frow into a more 
professional product on a budget which covers only printing and 
postage. 

Dissertaf-Tons and other Research Reports 

Along with the NIE grant, Staton continued to develop her 
concepts for a dissertation in the field of counseling practice, 
which finally emerged in 1984 as "Acquiring Practical Reasoning 
through Teacher-Student Interaction in Dialogue Journals, 
Graduate School of Education, UCIA. It extended her research for 
the NIE grant within the framework of informal , prevent ive 
counseling in the classroom, analyzing the teacher's intuitive 
use of interactional scaffolding in thinking through social 
problems with students in early adolescence. 

Kreeft's dissertation at Georgetown University, also 
developed in tandem with her NIE research, focused on the 
emerging grammatical competence of the beginning ESL learners, 
describing their patterns of use of English morphology in this 
written medium, and change over ten months* time in their use or 
certain morphemes. 

Morroy's dissertation, also at Georgetown, examined more 
closely the strategies Leslee Reed uses to respond and establish 
understanding with students learning English as a second 
language. As more doctoral candidates began adapting dialogue 
journals to their own teaching situations, dissertations on the 
use of interactive written conversations with other students have 
appeared. Barbara Bode (University of South Florida) studied the 
effect of dialogue journal writing, with parents and teachers, on 
first grade students' beginning literacy development; Deborah 
Braig (University of Pennsylvania), second-graders' developing 
"audience awareness- as manifested in their dialogue journal 
texts; Martha Dolly (Indiana University of Pennsylvania), like 
Robby Morroy, the role of various teachers in maintaining 
dialogue journal conversations, but here with adults; Jack Farley 
(University of Cincinnati) , the dialogue journal texts of mildly 
retarded vocational rehabilitation students; Shelley Gutstein 
(Georgetown Univer^* y) , topic development in the dialogue 
journals of Japanes university students learning English; Rich 
Harrington (University of Pennsylvania), high school students 
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and Marsha Mariman (a>;i«"^«V °| "nd'iritiAg sKill. in upper 
dialogu. journal UM °" ""i^^^ew ar« the diasartations that 
Sivi'i«n"SS"e«raf ?""ir.eT£%hia writing. Many »or. are 

und«r way. 

and thinking beyond ^"•^•f^Jfi^i^iarsinta Barbara) studied 
Robert Rueda {University of CaU* o^^*;^^ handicapped students; 
dialogue journal writing on ^o^puters wi^ nan 

Paul Jones (School of ^^g^^tpS^Sn of the benefits and 

Vermont) has done a/^^y^efffL^JJ^IsL instruction; and Mary 
limits of dialogue 5°^J«;iS*h« studied the functional aspects 
fnri^oS;si;.Tami' ornft?ieTndroSJ;ative English-speaking 
first-graders in Canada. 



Thft Future 



our work is far from complete We neUher invent^ 

practice of dialogue ^o"F";i%J°^^^^: ^S^S^^izS iS SSis account 
Underlying them, and we have tried to •"P^icipated in some way in 
the growing number of P«°Pi%YS° ^^^J^S S^oSnd tSe world 
this work. AS teachers and researchers students in 

recognize the power of extended written a laiogu 
^anTdiff-rent learning situaU ^.^^ 
of dialogue journals into ^neir progr*« , concept of 
continue to seek to TSLrSction can fit into and 

functional, contextualized in Ihe classroom 

even influence other kinds 2^''°°;o^rS«ri 2an effectively utilize 

tSf iKiS HrH'^^^^^^^^ " 

r=nifnS.'in°?Slr="o;?aSf.i'ti51 l%.«>tio. «ith other teachers 
and researchers. 
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DIALOGUE JOURNAL WRITING AS A COMMUNICATIVE EVENT 1 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

This Study analysed the text of 26 student-teacher dialogue journals from a 
Sixth-grade classroop, as a developmental link between students' natural compe- 
tence in oral conversation and their developing competence in writing language. 
Dialogue journal writing is interactive, functional writing, which occurs between 
students and their teacher on a daily basis, about self -generated topics of 
interest to each writer. The practice was developed by teachers and has been used 
by the teacher in this study for seventeen years in a Los Angeles classroom. 

Dialogue journals were selected for study because they constitute a Purpose- 
ful use of writing in the school environment, one which has meaning and benefits 
for bSTh student and teacher. They also serve as a bridge between natural spoken 
conversation with its participants and "turns" and the traditional classroom task 
of essay writing. The study finds that students and teacher share power in this 
communicative event: Students are responsible for initiating the topics of dis- 
cussion, both writers have equal turns, and both writers respond as an interested 
audience, asking questions, offering elaborative comments giving °P^"i°"^ • ' ^ 
The teacher is a full participant in the written conversation and does not correct 
or grade the writing. Students learn to be more elaborative and to introduce new. 
interesting information in their writing in order to continue a topic uiscussxon, 
just as in mutual conversations between friends. The journal's functional nature 
brings out students' abilities to make persuasive arguments and to offer evidence 
to support their complaints or explanations. The journals provide opportunities 
to internalize an audience perspective, a major difficulty for all writers, 
because the teacher actively responds with questions, comments, and elaborations, 
thus modeling how an audience may think and react to written messages. 

The year-long sets of dialogue journals were collected from an "average" 
sixth grade class in Los Angeles during 1979-80, through an ethnographic data 
collection effort which included extensive interviews with the teacher and stu- 
dents, and classroom observation. The goal of the analy^iis was to analyze the 
language itself in order to describe the interactional structure of these cumula- 
tive dialogues and the strategies for Jointly initiating, developing, and main- 
taining the dialogues. The corpus includes 4.600 pages of text or about 170 pages 
for each student-teacher journal. The analysis used a variety of discourse 
methods, including topic analysis, analysis of language functions, conversational 
strategies, and structures of reasoning. Other goals of this first study were to 
adapt and validate methods for analysis of longitudinal, interactive discourse and 
to raise questions and implications for further study. 

Among the findings of the study are: 

Competence in Writing 

Writing can be a natural form of communication for young writers when it 
originates in a real-life, communicative context. 

Dialogue journal writing builds directly on the communicative competence 
of students in oral language and allows them to use the entire range of 
language strategies already mastered in oral conversation. 
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^This study was funded by the National Institute of Educatioa, Writing Research 
Program, NIE G-No-80-0122, Jana Staton. Principal Investigator with Roger Shuy and 
Joy Kreeft, Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, DC 1980-1982. It is now 
available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (Nos. ED 214 196; ED 214 197) 
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^ stu.e.» ..d c..ch.r -rice .^u- r.n".ntnuf.^uc 

lnt«p.r.on.l. .nd P"""*'- °"" ^^^.'U ino« .«h other better, but 

n:5^^j!':c"i"rrt;dno-rer»:"n..potta«t. 

S.u.«t-inul.t.d topic, .te ""^^^^^/fJ^r/^C: ^rr'^le^"' 
themes i» each ""roi'oo 5e«"p^at.l t.sk. of per««l 

fofnfb^rer'^r^t" rh°4 co™.«; and reflective ,ue=tion.. 

»--»"=,r.'%-,:-/„rro«'pe:ior!p:nrn::""4:t. 

of specific language f>">ctionj-expre»»ing more p 

"g 'personal facta, e-luating and =»P » S", ticitoul" complaining 

:tt'r"rHe1=rrf tSt-it^'ml.rnrexplicU-riniuatice of giving .pacific 



evidence . 



- .eac.e. uses .esUo. . e^^^ 

over .i.e. sCuden.s snow" ^ re pro fie -^^^ r^nrc'irLnsfrLul^s^inr 
their surface difficulties with peUing synt^^^^^^^^^ 

punctuation are reduced, even appears to enhance 

by the teacher. A focus on ^""^^^^^^ '°!^"";"\:on»al mechanics), 
awareness of the conventions of written language v^o 
M..ru.l interacts nn/Tnreractive Discours_e learning disabilities or 

— Dialogue journal writing, even orsanized. topic-focused writing, 

United English proficiency, ^^^^"^f r,^!^o"d;d by the teacher 

in part because of the ^^^^f'^^^^^^tLen^r^ith greater difficulty in using 

^^it^fn rarg^ag: T.\iiv.i^^^^^^^^^^^^ - 

levels of competence in their dialogue journal. 
Dialogue iournal waiting redu es the n^^^^^^ 

:rn?rnLd1orrs:tirnt tirat?rc::L.ersh!p^tatus with tHe teacher 
based on shared interests. 
ur4fin g as Thinking and orovide students with oppor- 

" The dialogue journals actively JJ^j^^'^^The teacher's strategy of 

tunities for. higher order "^f ^d^^J^'^^^^^f ^rmation and introducing more 
rerrri^pfircir's-r. ^alltnglrfvJie! s d^n^.^s a model for more ela- 

borated .relational thinlcing in written discourse. 

The dialogue journals are ^^^^ ^ ll^.e^'^r^ 
rn::gra:i:rrte:ch:?rr:sponse with his/her earlier comment. 

"-""x^: ^^Lro^the dialogue journal is ^^W^^ ^^^^^^ of 
direct participation and involvement. It requi ^ ^ teaching 

their skills, knowledge, and values in reaching, 

students. The benefits to the »""^,„J°,^^^t'baJed on trust and 

dent, creating a *«PP*'"i^^^TlL thrteachrtoT^onalire instruction 

:rgittarirre^^bS;/rn ^^'^^^-^.s. 
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DULOGUE JOURNALS AS A RESEARCH AND PEDAGOGICAL TOOL 
WITH LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 




arts and content classes; with native tngiisn — w= 

learning English or some other language as a second language. 




anyone learning a second language. 




The Dialogue Journal Study is both a research and professional development 



students in grades K~I2. 

Project activities include: 

o analysis of dialogue journal data already collected from a sixth 
grade classroom in Los Angeles; 

0 collaborative research with teachers of limited English proficien: 
students, grades K- 12, in the Washington, O.C. area, to document 
their writing practices in the classroom (which will include dia- 
logue journal writing) and the writing development of their 
students over one year's time; 

0 analysis of writing samples, background, and ethnographic data 
collected during the period spent in the project classrooms. 

Products will be: 



0 a practitioner handbook for using dialogue journals with limited 
English proficient students; 

0 a workshop packet (which will include the handbook) for use by prac- 
titioners to train other practitioners; 

o a series of research reports of the results of the data analysis; 

0 a series of practitioner-oriented reports; 

o Dialogue , a newsletter about dialogue journal research and use, 

distributed to re searchers a nd j>ractU_i^ners jhree times a ye ar. 

This study is being conducted by the Center for Language Education and Research 
(CLEAR), funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Department of Education. Project director is Joy Kreeft Peyton, Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1118 22nd Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20037, 
(202) 429-9292. 



0 



a question-answer sheet about dialogue journals; 
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.pacifically on th. ,r#ach«r'« 9";'^^^;;^;*;; typiJ.Uy found in cUwrooa 
journals that ar. quite «ii"«""^„i"\'J;!%ot to check atudtnt knowledge . but 
iiscour... iS:^,;ti%"rrlhufio" Ld thus ptomot. critical 

to support and advance tha student a concr ^ the lan guage func- 

thinking and writing <ijvelop».nt. ^ ^'^^J^^rjo^rnal. . and co-p.re. 
tions used by the-t.acher and the »^";*°",","5.ho»; found in the dialogue 
^rns of function use found t^^.^*!' ^'".ton et al°. 1982). This study 
ournal. of native 2=8l^»\»P",i",*J',rr'. u. of languaie functions, as she 

identifies e^^^^^^^^'/^'.'^^Jt.hTrof ciency level of the student, and also 

adapts her language to the ? functions. 

guides the students in the use or p«r».*wu 



; uj; zes =h.«g. ov.r th. t.n f «J «ii'?S/?i7uirtU .crors that 

rjfc. f ^^^^^^^ t-r 

journal text . 

Aaong the findings of the study are: 

the forms and structures of English. Their writing 
of their language development. 

. For ESI. .tudent., di.logu. journals can serv= social and cultural as 
well as language acquisition purposes. 

0 Teacher strategies in the dialogue Journal •«;/,°,:'„,'/;:"3ri:cr 
eliciting student writing include a iTst *ng n or^tl^n and 

rprni:n'^u::tJ^r"rritrnr.«V"t^^^^ 

Uons frS. specific st.t«enc. «d. by th. students. 

„...:.j:sr:rjr.ri:;':?ur£-r.:;.^^^^^^ 

and syntactic features of her writing accordingly. 

0 The rang, of student language function use is clearly related to their 
level of proficiency in English. 

„ over ti« students- writing becce. -or. J""'"/''";^^';; "jrods'ot' 
questions, ask .or. questions, snd continue .ore topics for longer periods 

time. 

0 There is considerable development over tim« in ce'ftain 

-Tndi.r^^^ 

regular past, possessive, third singular, and plural -s. 



DIALOGUE WRITING: ANALYSIS OF STUDENT-TEACHER INTERACTIVE WRITING IN THE 
LEARNING OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE ^ 
DESCRI-'TIVE SUMMARY 

This atudy presents dialogue journal writing as an effective P"ctice vith 
studelJ. Ie«nL English a. a'.ecoad language (ESL) .n.ly«s t e d a ogue 
Journal interaction of six sixth grade students who are beginning ESL learners 

adtice! argue their points, and even complain. Their topic, cover personal and 
acadeaic concerns. 

The data base for the study is the daily dialogue journal writi"8 
ten JSth peJioHfroa September to June) of the six students ^^-^.^^f ^^^J^^^J^/ 
inTclassroom in Los Angeles. The students are in a classroom of 27 students 
from t co^Jri.s and 10 language backgrounds. The ^^^^J*^;^?" °LmLe 
dents chosen for the study are: Korean (3). Vietnamese/Chines. 1). Burm^^^ 
(1) and Italian (1). These students had been in the United States for less 
tii; He yelr when they began writing in dialogue journals. then ore can all 
te considered beginning English learners. One student, from Vietnam, was not 
Uter"e in hi, own laSguaie when he began writing in English. Four students 
are m". two female. Data collected during classroom observations and inter- 
tiewriich the teacher and each student complement the dialogue journal text. 

The study is divided into three sections. Section I places the dialogue 
iournal interaction within the classroom context. In one chapter the teacher. 
£«le. Reed! give, the teacher's perspective, explaining the aportance of the 
dl.lo.u. journal a >> ^ classroom management tool in this -^^^^^Jf^ '.^^i^J" 
cultural classroom. For her. dialogue journals serve as: an aid to lesson 
pUnn"g: a way to individualize instruction; a source of information abou 
students' culture, activities, and needs; a means for students express them- 
selves freely; a private channel for honest communication; and a 
resoling difficult classroom situation.. A second chapter gives a detailed 
nrofile of each student , describes the student's progress during the year, and 
makes available substantial portions of the written text. 

Section II consists of studies of the dialogue journal text, focusing on 
various aspects of the discourse. In one study strategies that the 
employs to promote student participation in the journals and "/"PP°"/, 
«ititl are identified and discussed, and a method for determining the effec- 
tivenei. of each strategy in this type of interaction 

study examines characteristics of the language input that i"'*^!^ "^J. . 
receive in the teacher's dialogue journal entries, and argues that the 
nonil prScesses that take place in the dialogue journal interaction ""»"e in 
many ways the process of oral language acquisition. We can conclude therefore, 
that reading and writing can be naturally acquired, in both first and second 



^ This study was funded by the National Institute of - Education, 
NIE-C-83-0030. Joy Kreeft and Roger W. Shuy Principal Investigators, "ith Jana 
Staton. Le.lee Reed and Robby Morroy. Center for Applied Linguistics, Washing- 
to" Sic, 1983 - 1984. It is now available from the ERIC Document Reproducti 
Service (ED 252 097). 
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Dialogue Journals as a Learning Tool in High School Freshman Algebra 

Sharon Elizabeth Johnson Andrews 

the University of South Dakota 
August, 1989 

ABSTIUCT 

This Study involvlnfl t-«nty-flv« «nd f««*lt 

Ala.br. I .tud.nt., iook.d at th. Infl-nct -rltlnfl In 
dUloau. Jo«rn.U had upon stud.nts- *c.d..U p.rfor«nc. 
.„d -ttltud. to-.rd ..th.«tUs. Ourlng th. spring s.-st.r, 
stud.nts m th. •Kp.rL.ntal group dlaloflu.d -Ith th. 
r....rch.r .PproKl-.t.ly t-o to thr.. tl..s p.r -e... In 
.ddltUn to th.lr r.gul.r clas.roo. routln.. Stud.nts In 
th. control group functlon.d .s nor..l. Stud.nts -.r. pr- 
.ad postt.st.d on t«o lnstru..nts. . Cri fr lonHl.f .r.nc.d 
T.St (CRT) .nd th. M*th.«.tlcs Attltud. Inv.ntory CHAD. No 
slgnlflc.nt dlff.r.nc.s o.t-..n th. t-o groups -«r. found on 
.lth.r lnstru..nt. How.v.r. r.sults of st.tlstUal analysis 
on th. CRT .ppro.ch.d sUnlfU.nc signifying . tr.nd that 
Bjy PC attrlbut.d to th. tr.ata.nt. 
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ABSTRACT 

A TEACHER REFLECTS ON A HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH CLASS: 
THE DIALOGUE JOURNAL'S CONTRIBUTION TO LEARNING 
AND TO INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

Dons B. Armstrong, unpublished dissertation 
New York University, 1989 

e Doris B. Armstrong, 1989 

This teacher/researcher case study describes 3 

small 11th grade suburban high school English class, 

and focuses on four of its nine students. Dialogue 

journals were used for six months, during which 

students wrote about classroom matters and received 

written marginal replies. Neither corrections nor 

credit were given. The students wrote free responses 

to literature, answers to guidu' questions, early 

drafts of compositions, opinions about grades, 

complaints about and support of each other, and 

evaluations of learning activities. 

Because of communications m the lournals the 

teacher/researcher was able to counsel students on 

interpersonal relations, and also to modify lesson 

plans in response to students' expressed needs. The 

students were thereby enabled to have some power over 

class plans, to rethink responses to literature, to 

make further drafts of composi ficns , and to change 

1 
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.neir attitudes toward each other and toward the 
teacher/researcher's practices. 

. The four focus students used the dialogue 
30urnal in differing ways. The nun^ber of pages 
written ranged from 19 to 109; writing m response to 
curriculum topics ranged fro. 68% of entries to 100% 
of entries; and writing on interpersonal matters, 
from 9. of entries to 28% of entries. 

This inquiry exposes, within the context of a 

u 1 Karri<^r= to leaminc caused 
conventional high school, barrier- to 

by the school as an organization: 

teache-r/researcher-s work load, students' work loads, 
conflict between goals stated in the school 
curriculum and those of the teacher, fragmentation of 
time, lack of time for individual conferences, and 
emphasis on grades and credentials to the detriment 
of learning and thinking. 

The dialogue journal experience, nevertheless, 
revealed thinking about literature, composition, and 
interpersonal relations. The study suggests that the 
.ncrea.e m communication with self and between 
teacher and student empowered learning m some of the 
students and was a factor in the partial resolution 
of conflicts. 
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The Effect o£ Usin^ Dlalo«3ue Journal writing ^Jth First 
Gradirs and Their Parents or Teachers as an Approach 
to Beginning Literacy Instruction 
by Barbara A. Bode 
University o£ South Florida 
December, 1988 

The purpose o£ this research was to Investigate an 
instructional approach for enhancing the development of 
beginning literacy using Integrated reading and writing 
instruction. The effect on language arts achievement of 
dialogue Journal writing between either parents or teachers 
and first grade students who were allowed to use invented 
spelling was studied. The three methods of developing 
language arts performance were: dialogue journal writing 
with parents, dUlogue journal writing with teachers, and a 
traditional, county-adopted reading/language arts program. 
The dependent variables were the six language arts subtests; 
of the Stanford Achievement Test; written expression as 
measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test- writing Test 
subtests: holistic writing, sentence formation, word usage 
and writing mechanics; and dictated spelling measured by the 
Schonell spelling Test. This Investigation was comprised of 
two parts: the evaluative research using a 
quasi-experimental design and a case study approach. 

A total of 204 subjects In three schools completed the 
five month program. The MANOVA Omnibus test was significant 
(a<.000>. Post hoc comparisons showed the following 
significant differences among treatment groups: The parent 
(B<.039) and the teacher {b<.000) groups, both singly and 
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together (B<.004, were ,l,nl£l=.ntly M,hez than the control 
,„„p. vstopdown .n.ly»l» eho-ed that hoU.tlc wrltln, end 
reedln, comprehension .coounted for »oet ot the verl.nce 

between groups. 

univariate F-te»t compatleone -ere computed £or each 
dependent verleble. The.e co«p.rleo„5 shoved that both the 
parent (a<.01) and the teacher (U<.05) groups -ere 
al,nl£lcantly hl,her than the control ,roup on the holistic 
-rltlng evaluation. The parent group scored significantly 
higher than the control group on reading comprehension 
<U<.01), dictated spelling (ft<.05), Uetenln, comprehension 
,K.01), and sentence formation (b<.01). The parent group 
scored significantly higher than the teacher group on 
holistic writing evaluation (ft<.05,, reading comprehension 
,a<.01), dictated spelling test (B<.C1), word study sRlUs 
(B<.01), and spelling (a<.05). 

case studies -ere completed on four subjects using the 
dialogue Journal. Growth In syntactical maturity as 
measured by the T-Unlt, spelling development and usage of 
completed sentence, capitalization of sentences, and ending 
punctuation was evident across most cases. 
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ABSTRACT 

- SIX AUTHORS IN SEARCH OF AN AUDIENCE: 
DIALOGUE JOURNAL WRITING 
OF SECOND GRADERS 

DEBORAH E. BRAIG 

DR. BA>1BI SCHIEFFELIN, CHAIRPERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

This study examined the audience awareness characteristics in the 
dialogue journal writing of children ages six, seven, and eight. 

A total of seventeen children and one teacher/researcher partici- 
pated in this ethnographic study over a period of nine months. The data 
were collected during the usual language arts sessions in an elementary 
school. What the chUdren wrote in their journals, what they said about 
the writing process in taped interviews, and the researcher field notes 
constituted the data base. 

The findings of the research suggested: 

1. Young writers demonstrated in their dialogue journal writing 

that they considered the needs of their intended audience on communicative, 
affective, and reflective levels in both spontaneous and solicited contexts 

2. The young children's 'talk about writing' in interviews supported 
the fact that they intended to meet the needs of their audience on dif- 
ferent levels. 

3. Dialogue journals played a facilitating role in the development 
of the children's written language competence. 

The dialogue journal was selected for this research as a specific 
context for exploring the concept of audience awareness in writing. 
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Within thi. JournU conce« the ycun. writers demonstrated the ability 
„ respond in diverse way. to a too«n audience over time. Their 'talk 
ahout »ritin,' supplied support for the fact that the children intended 
to .eet the needs of their audience. The dialogue Journal format see.ed 
to facUitate the children's writing development and their ability to talk 
about writing with respect to audience. Journals provided topic choice 
and feedbacU. najor characteristics of oral language, which encouraged 
and supported the chUdren's diverse uses of written language. In the 
p„cess of attending to their audience the young writers learned the 
personal functions that writing could serve for the». Six authors had 
searched for and had found an audience in the written exchanges of dialogue 



journals . 
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ABSTRACT OF DISSERTATION 

A STUDY 0? SOLICIT AND GIVE MOVES 
IN THE MANAGEMENT OF DIALOGUE JOURNAL CONVERSATION 
BY ADULT ESL STUDENTS 

Martha R. Dolly 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
December K87 

Recent second language acquisition research has shown that 
language learners must interact with more competent speakers 
in order to learn to manage conversational interaction and to 
use language effectively and appropriately in social contexts. 
Specifically, they must interact by participating in negotiation 
of meaning, the mutual collaboration of conversation partners 
to advance the conversation and repair communication breakdowns. 
Such interaction is rare in second language classrooms, but 
dialogue journal writing — written interaction which shares 
some of the features of oral conversation — allows for 
conversational collaboration and encourages the learner to 
take substantial responsibility for conversation management. 

This study analyzed the amount of responsibility ESL 
students actually assume for advancing and repairing the 
written conversation. An analytic procedure based on 
previous research in conversational analysis and dialogue 
journal discourse was developed to analyze the patterns of 
give and solicit moves in the data, which consisted of 260 
dialogue journal entries composed by twelve adultESL students 
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and their' native-speaking conversation partner, the researcher. 
Percentages of each move type were calculated in order to 
determine partners' levels of "reciprocity" (that is. sharing of 
responsibility for each move type) in conversation advanceo^ent 
and repair. This quantitative analysis was supplemented by a 
qualitative interpretation of the journals of four students of 
similar linguistic proficiency. 

The quantitative analysis showed that the teacher's 
interaction with students was quite consistent (for example, 
the teacher always made frequent use of extending solicits), 
whereas students' interactional patterns varied greatly. 
Some students actively advanced and repaired the conversation, 
achieving reciprocity in a number of the ten move categories; 
other students, including some of the more linguistically 
proficient ones, played a more passive role (for example, 
never initiating repair and doing far more responding than 
soliciting or reacting). The findings suggest that the most 
active participants are those who make moderate use of each 
move type; more passive participants use one or two moves to 
excess, virtually ignoring others. The qualitative^ analysis 
sought to explain the great variation in level of conversational 
responsibility (ranging from least to most reciprocal) shown by 
four students of high linguistic proficiency. 



ABSTRACT OF THE DISSERTATION 

A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSS OF THE JOURNAL WRITING ABIUTIES OF 
A GROUP OF EDXABLE MSJTALLY RETARDED' YOUNG ADULTS 

Jack W. Farley, Jr. 
University of Cincinnati, 1984 

This study examined written comnunication between six educable mentally 
retarded students who were between the chronological ages of 17.2 and 19-5 years 
old and me, their teacher. The primary purpose of this research was to describe 
the types and frequency of topics and language functions expressed by the stu- 
dents in dialogue journals. A secondary focus was the syntactic structures, the 
spelling and the punctuation used in these journals. The data base for the 
study was a daily dialogue journal entry by each student and a response by me, 
for a 40-day period. 

The six students were enrolled in a vocational center which served han- 
dicapped students exclusively. All were enrolled in the saoe language arts 
class at the vocational center. The six students represent all of the students 
in the class who were capable of maintaining a dialogue journal independently 
and froa whom penaission to copy and analyze the journals was obtained, from 
them and their parents. Four of the students were male and two were female, 
four were white and two were black. Three of the students lived in an urban 
setting. One lived in a suburban setting, one lived in a rural setting, and one 
lived in a small town. 

The forty daily entries of each student resulted in 7,263 student-produced 
words, an average of 30. 3 words written daily by each student, with the most 
words in any journal being 2,290 and the least, 58O. A total of 791 language 
functions were expressed in all the journals with an average of 3.3 functions 
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per student ent„. The highest n-ber of student-produced function, in one 
joun,al was 160. the lowest. 89. All si=c students repeat^ily report«i 
opinions, personal facts, and general facts; responded to questions, 
. edictions; and oade evaluative cedents. At least one student also wrote 
complaints and apologies, gave directives, asked questions, and offered thank you 
suteoents. All the students produced functionally relevant. Interactive writ- 
ten coonunication. 

Despite the marked discrepancy between the average chronological age of the 
group (18.1 years) and the average mental age of the group ClO.O years), the 
topics discussed in the journals tended to be more appropriate to the chronolo- 
gical age of the student or more appropriate to a generic age grouping than to 
the mental age of the student. For example, "driving" anc "marriage," both 
topics of discussion, require a minimum of sixteen chronological years to 
legally experience. Graduation, another topic of discussion, generally occurs 
at around eighteen years of age. Discussion of high school course work was com- 
non, as was discussion of employment-both typically concerns of older rather 
than younger students. Discussion of family and entertainment, especially 
sports, was ccmon and tended to reflect the interests of a generic age grouping 
rather than of a younger or older grouping. 

Analysis of aspects of the structural features of the students' writing- 
ability to produce cohesive syntax, correct spelling, and appropriately applied 
punctuation-indicated a marked variability among individuals. Although there 
was considerable variability in the students' performance in the production of 
correct linguistic structures, all students demonstrated the acquisition of 
mature topic maintenance and production of functionally relevant, interactive 
written coanunication. 
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TOWARD THE ASSESSMENT OF COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE IN WRITING: 
In ANALYsh OF THE DIALOGUE JOURNAL WRITING OF JAPANESE ADULT 

ESL STUDENTS 

ABSTRACT 

Shelley P. Gutstein 

This study provides a methodology for the assessment of 
communicative compe'cence (CO in dialogue journal writing, 
one instance of functional written language use. A dialogue 
journal is a written conversation in which two interlocutors 
communicate regularly over an extended period of time. 

The dialogue journals from 18 adult Japanese students 
enrolled in a university ESL class provided the texts for 
aral./sis, development and validation of a methodology for the 
assessment of CC in writing. In dialogue journals students 
use language for functional, communicative purposes; 
therefore dialogue journals are a valid source of data for 

the analysis of CC. 

In this study, three independent measures are used to 
assess communicative competence. The measures employed are: 
holistic assessments of communicative competence based on 
the students' dialogue journal writing, student grade point 
averages from all ESL classes taken during an intensive 
summer proyram, and an analysis of discourse topic features. 
The discourse topic analysis included: topic initiation. 
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topic continuation, topic recycling, topic content, and 
quantity of "text as measured by a sentences per topic ratio. 

Students were rated on each of the three measures and 
stratified into high, middle and low groups of equal size. 
Correlations between the measures were then determined. The 
holistic rankings and the GPAs correlated very highly (0.86), 
supporting the hypothesis that the GPAs assess students' 
communicative ability in addition to their proficiency in the 
traditional skill areas. There were also high correlations 
between all five discourse topic measures and the holistic 
scores and GPAs. These correlations suggest that discourse 
topic analysis Is also a valid Indicator of student 
communicative ability. 

These findings provide baseline Information about for 
discourse topic management skills of these students in 
dialogue journal writing. Further, the study demonstrates 
that the three measures, used in combination, provide a valid 
assessment of student communicative ability in interactive 
wri ti ng . 

implications of these results for three areas are 
discussed. First, the impact on communicative competence 
theory is reviewed. Second, implications of the findings for 
the assessment of communicative competence in writing are 
discussed. Last, applications of the results for classroom 
practice are suggested. 




ABSTRACT OF THE 0ISSS3iTAT10N 



- Metalinguistic Activities In Spcken and Written 
Cotnnunicative Events 

by 

Richard A. Harrinaton 

Dr. Dell Hymes. Supervisor 

University of Pennsylvania, Graduate School of Education, 1988 

This study deals with students' acquisition of a metalanguage for 
writing through the constant interplay of conversational processes, thus 
achieving a starting point for evaluative authority over their own 
written conmunicatlon. Forty-seven representative eleventh and twelfth 
grade students, ranging from honors to remedial levels, participated In a 
writing center elective designed to engage students in metalinguistic 
activities in spoken and written communicative events. Students' 
written dialogue with the teacher about strategies used to compose and 
revise their written texts provides the principal data for the study. 

The analysis of dialogic communication reveals students' potential 
for monitoring language processes that are at work in their writing and 
provides insist about how students acquire metalinguistic awareness. 
The term metalinguistic borrows from the wider linguistic field and has 
generally been used to mean language about language. Messages acquire 
metalinguistic character when some aspect of the language Itself becomes 
the object or focus of thought. This process begins with, and sterna 
from, interspeaker processes on the social dimension before they become 
realized as intraspeaker variations by the Individual speaker/writer. 



Thla studv focusM on 8ner«ftl. mmhi "pects of »»t»lUsulaUc 
awareness. Frco linguistic theor, (JakoDson, 1960) and soclol Insulstlc 
th.ory <Hvm«. 1972>, a provisional scheme of linguistic variable, was 
compiled and applied to seven case studies. Five metalinguistic 
activities forming a descriptive typology suggest how students may Begin 
to attend to their writing through a shared metalanguage. The activities 
include (1) ESSilfi - monitoring the creative play of language, (2> ^ - 
monitoring voice, the spirit of self as writer. (3) auOiima " monitoring 
the initiative or responsive attention to the perceptions of an 
interlocutor. <4) ml^iUffll - monitoring the specific att.-ioutions of 
language, focusing on the properties of the text, and (5) afilUnfl - 
monitoring the social and situational aspects of the speaUng/writln, 
event . 

The study indicates that teachers can provide a context for 
n^etaUngulstlc awareness to enhance each stage of the writing process dy 
using a social model for writing. This study suggests that a writer's 
evaluative autonomy first proceeds through interactive modes of 
cocriunlcatlon before It can be realized Intra-actively by the writer as 
an individual cocinun i cater . 




ABSTRACT OF THE DISSERTATION 



DIALOGUE JOURNAL WHITING AND THE ACQUISITION OF GRAMMAHCAL 
MORPHOLOGY IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

By 

Joy Elaine Kreeft 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 
October, 1984 

This study investigated the acquisition of granmatical morphology in 
English as a second language as manifested in beginning ESL learners' dialogue 
journal writing. Dialogue journals are bound notebooks in which students and a 
teacher interact regularly in a written, informal "conversation." 

Research questions related to the following issues: the degree of pro- 
ficiency reached over ten months' time with the use of the morphemes studied; 
the uniformity of acquisition patterns among individual students and across the 
three sample periods; similarities between the findings of this study and pre- 
vious studies of morpheme acquisition in ESL; linguistic factors constraining 
morpheme production in this written mode and the relationship between morpheme 
production in speech and writing. 

The data for the study were the daily dialogue journal writing of five 
sixth grade students and their teacher over a period of ten months. The stu- 
dents were nonnative English speakers, who had been in the United States for 
less than one year when they began writing in the dialogue journals. Their 
first languages were Korean (2), Korean/Portuguese (1), Burmese (1), and Italian 
(1). Each student's dialogue journal consisted of around 10O-15O interactions 
(one student entry and one teacher response equals one interaction). Three 
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sa^ios of twenty interaction, each were chcsen for analysis. Both cross- 
sectional and longitudinal analyses were perforaed. 

The cross-sectional analysis of rank orders for suppliance of the 
^^.e^s m ohllgatory contexts found a group ran. order similar to that 
Tstl^lished in previous studies, with s»e variation a«ong individual students. 
The longitudinal analysis of factors influencing the production of each of the 
»rphe»es found . great deal of individual variation. The patterns for acquisi- 
tion Of gra»atical morphology in a second language are seen therefore to result 
rro. an interaction of several factors: universal cognitive processes, features 
of the second language input, first language background, and strategies 
employed hy individual learners. Factors involved In acquisition of fo™s In 
writing are seen to be similar to those Involved in speech. 

I^lications for research on second language acquisition, educational 
practice, and particularly the use of dialogue journal writing to promote 
acquisition of the written foras of a second language were discussed. 
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ABSTRACT 



Title of Dissertation: Teacher-Student Dialogue Writing in 
Title Of DisserT:ati ^ College Composition Course: Effects 

Upon Writing Performance and Attitudes. 

Marsha Carow Warkman, Doctor of Philosophy, 1983. 

Dissertation directed by: Dr. John C. Carr, Professor 
Dissertation ax j Department of Curriculum and 

Instruction , ^ „ u 

university of Maryland, College Park 

This study was designed to investigate the effects of 
the dialogue journal on the writing performance and atti- 
tudes of college composition students, and to analyze ways 
in which dialogue writing is used to fulfill individual 
student needs and course requirements. Its further purpose 
was to measure student and teacher attitudes toward this 
activity. 

Each of five teachers taught two sections of a required 
professional writing course for students of junior standing 
at the University of Maryland, College Par)t. These ten 
classes provided treatment and control groups totaling 151 
students . 

All of the students in the sample responded to a 
writing attitude questionnaire at the beginning and at the 
end of the semester; and students in the treatment group 
along with their teachers, responded to dialogue journal 
attitude questionnaires at the end of the semester. In 
addition, pretest and posttest writing samples were composed 
by students in both groups and were scored using the 
Pi#>d^rieh Scale (Modified). Throughout the' semester , the 
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tt.at».nt 9toup participated wee.ly in a written dialogue 
with their teacher, as a means for attending to course 
Objectives and students' individual writing needs. 

The results of the study revealed no statistically 
significant i:-prove«ent in writing skills among students in 
the treatment group, within the limitations of the study's 
design. There was, however, observable improvement in the 
mean scores of one teacher's treatment class, which was 
significant in relation to results from the dialogue journal 
attitude questionnaires and the content analysis. 

Analysis of the pretest and posttest writing attitude 
questionnaire revealed significant improvement (at an .09 
level of significance) in attitudes about writing among 
students in the treatment group. In addition, the dialogue 
journal attitude questionnaires exhibited positive attitudes 
toward journal writing by students and teachers in the 
Study . 

A content analysis of a random sample o£ dialogue 
journals indicated the frequency to which teachers and 
students attended to writing process/performance and 
attitudes in their entries. A correlation of teacher- 
student comments 'within these categories, provides clues 
which link the dialogue journal with writing attitudes and 
perfortnance « 




ABSTRACT 



Teacher Strategies: Linguistic Devices 
for Sustaining Interaction in Dialogue Journal writing 

Robby Morroy 

This study describes teacher strategies as they are employed 
ii\ dialogue jourr^l writing and measures their relative effectiveness 
to achieve some of the goals of the interaction. Dialogue journals are 
not^xoks in which students and their teadier engage in a daily, 
dyadic, written, informal, conversation throu^out the school year. 

Research issues included the strategies that can be 
identified in the dialogue journals; the students' response behavior; 
the linguistic ciuuracteristics of the students' responses at the 
syntactic, semantic and discourse levels; and the variation of these 
characteristics over ten months* time. 

Although writing in the journals is only semi-voluntary, 
actual communicatiCT^ is completely voluntary* Getting students to 
write in their journals every day is definitely no guarantee for actual 
oommunication. The strategies that the teacher employs are seen as 
^>ecessary tools to promote conirimication. 
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The journals of ten six^ade students formed the data base 
for the study; The students were a group of six nonnative English 
speakers who had been in the for less than one year at the start 

of the school y«ar, and a group of four nonnative E5^1ish speakers who 
had spent at least f iv« years in U^. schools when they started to 
write their journals. Three saniples of twenty turn-exchanges each were 
selected for detailed analysis. The analyses carried out shed light on 
the effectiveness of strategies to achieve the goals the teacher aims 

at in the journals. 

Three effectiveness categories were identified: HIC3i, MEDIUM 
and LOW effective strategies. The majority of strategies, however, 
were found to be variably effective at the syntactic, semantic and 
discourse levels. Consistently HIGH effective strategies were polite- 
ness strategies , foreigner talk discourse strategies , and conversation 
techniques. The established turn-taking system in the dialogue 
journals had no effect on the effectiveness of strategies. An implicit 
theory for effective strategy use which determines the teacher's 
initial distribution of strategies was suggested. This theory was 
consequently adapted as a result of the actual effectiveness of 
strategies: strategies at or below average effectiveness were used 
below average frequency, while strategies above average effectiveness 
were used with an^ frequency. 

Implications of the findings for a theory of discourse 
strategies, for educational practice, and for linguistic knowledge in 
general were discussed. 
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USING EXPRESSIVE WRITING TO SUPPORT THE LEARNING OF MATHEMATICS 



Barbara J« Rose 
University of Rochester 
1989 



ABSTRACT 



This- =tudu axpiores, through both conceptual and emDiricai 
components, the roie of exoloratorv or personal U'ritin-g to sjpport the 
learning of ruathematics. Knou»n as ^'expressi ue** writing, this mode of 
writing encourages students to think on paper rather than con'trnunicate 
inf ornrjation or persuade an audience, as is the case with most classroom 
•^r i ting, 

A revie^.^ of the literature on expressive writing and uritmg m 
mathematics and a conceotuai analavsis based on a preliminary studv are 
combined to identif'- Ca) compli^nentaru uiays in uhich expressi'^e '-riting 
can be employed iff mathematics instruction, and ''b) a theoretical 
frame^A^ork of potential benefits for the classroom along :he three 
dimensions of student a=- ur i ter . teacner as r eaoev > and the = tude^'t- 
teacher 1 n te^- act i on . 

"The setting for the empirical component -is^ 5 calCLl-£ course fo^- 
business ma.iors at a imaii private college. the author' *B-=ht tri^ 
ccurse. ^he .=ed au t-Lbi ogr aphi csl nar r a*: i '-.'ez , :r-':la = = f ocu £ed : t i ng , 
aHt:! rpoptaneous dialogue jjurnBls arid ruonitj^'sd t'^em 'is^'f^'jll" . 
Qualitative research methods were used on coth '-^hat the =vjdr"t=. : -.r o ^ ^e 
and what they said ^bout the writing experience aicrrt'jir, the extent 
to '-hich students took advantage of ^he hvpo t^esi zr-:; ed'jcs 1 1 ona^ 
opportunities offered bv expressiue writing acti ':*:ier. '.ivote 5.1 lor ding 
to the categories proposed in the theoretical fr.hu-e^^-ior'^- , a-d jercei 
the benefits suggested :n the conceptualization, ^he **e9ulti. wer^' 
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reporttd throush three in-depth case studies and a global analysis 
across the entire class. 

The conceptual framework of potential benefits to the student as 
writer, teacher as reader, and studen t- teacher interaction was supported 
and elaborations made, as themes about individual differences and 
variables affectin? the writing experience emerged from a triangulation 
of the data. Students wrote most often about their feelings about 
mathematics and the course, and less often about subject matter, their 
wavs of doing mathematics, and their conception of mathematics. As the 
teacher attempted to provide various sources of support for the wr . ing 
experiences and as the students grew into both their individual -need" 
and "style" of writing, however, students wrote about a wider range of 
topics and reported numerous wavs in wKich the ..ritmg benefited their 
learning of mathematics. 



ABSTRACT UF THE UISSEKTATIUN 
Acquiring Practical Reasoning Through Teacher-btudenc 
Intaractiona in Dialogue Journals 



J ana Jo Staton 
Doctor of Philosophy in Lducation 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 



This study address the problem of how a teacher can help students 
acquire those concepts, beliefs, strategies and knowledge of themselves, 
other persons and the wo i : on which rational deliberation and choices 
about action are based. Such practical reasoning is the heuristic, non- 
syllogistic rationality which characterizes human action. The thesis of 
this study is that practical reasoning is gradually acquired through 
extended interpersonal interactions with adults during which the child 
learns to observe and practice the relevant concepts and strategies for 
understanding and acting on the world. With many such opportunities, 
children are prepared for autonomy as adults. 

The data for the analysis consist of the complete texts of It dialogue 
Journal* from a sixth grade class written during the iy7y-19«U school 
year. Dialogue journals are private written conversations which occur 
daily in chis class between each student and their teacher. The 
dialogue journal texts provide a unique record of the daily, spontaneous 
thinking of children about the important events of their lives. Methods 
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U„ .t.«ur.. .n.ly.i. and pr.g„tlc. w.r. .d.pt.6 .nd .ppU.d to CK. 
in „d.r to d..cri« ..d r.nd.r Inc.Ulgtbl. th. dialogic .»uc- 
o« Ch.;. i«.»«i,n.. TK. di.Iog« journal. «. Ur.c d..cri«d 

i„ th.ir .oci.l =on:.«. « co^nlc.ti n» ««ing . -id. v.ri.cy 

o£ .tud.nc .nd ccner n..d. in Che cl«.roo.. t..n «=..-.«Uon.l 
«„di» of .P.ci£i= U.tur.. ot tn. interaction, .cro.a all Journal., 
.nd longitudinal .tudi.. of individual .tud.nt-t..cn.r dialogue, aero., 
the school y«ar are presented. 

The cro..-..ctional .tudie. of elaboration and attributlonal rea.oning 
de.on.tr.t, how the teacher', .trat.gle. for di.cu..ing .v.ryday 
experience, diff.r .y.te«ticully from tho.e of her .tudent.. The .tu- 
dent. often do not elaborate or ptovid. explicit detail, in their 
account, of .vent., and .0 the teacher de^netrate. and encourage. the» 

l„ thl ntUl fir.t step ol de.oribtng and trying to explain in a 

more .pacific wa, -hat 1. happening. The teacher al.o confront, and 
challenge. co«.on ai.attritution. .tudent. «... She provide, the stu- 
dents -ith a u.eful, rational model of attrihution.l belief., con- 
tinually a..erting the need for p.r.on.l re.pon.ibiUty and effort. 

Th. longitudinal .tudie. p.ch follow one oajor topic in a student.' 
journal aero., the nine-»onth .chool ye.r. The., dialogue, are 
i„.tance. of extended "interactional .c.f folding" in which the teacn.r 
...i.t. the .tudent to re-examine problem, fro. a different perspective, 
con.ider alternative action., and incorporate new information and con- 
cept, helpful in that particular context. The fir.t .tudy, of one 
.tudenf. .tr.tegie. (-lai"). for di.cu.sing her interp.r.on.1 problems. 



describes how she acquires better strategies for expressing feelings, 
describing what happened, end reflecting on and evaluating her own 
actions. The second study, of a student's ("Gordon-) understanding of 
Che connection between his own actions and achievenent in aath, traces 
the students 's changes in beliefs in response to the teacher's active 
intervention in guiding his perceptions and reasoning through the dialo- 
gue. These two Intensive studies provide an empirical picture of the 
actual acquisition of nore socially aature and effective reasoning capa- 
cities. 

The journal demonstrates how students are first involved in playing the 
teacher's game of how to think about what happens, why things happen, 
and what their own actions or responses might be. hven if they do not 
always make the right choices, they are continuously Involved In the 
structure of reasoning about choices and alternatives which the teacher 
creates. Implications for counseling practice and research, and for 
educational practice are considered throughout. 
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